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FOREWORD 



Inasmuch as no one in France has yet delved in the storehouse of the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise to compile an "AT J? J 7 . Reader," the editor 
has enjoyed complete freedom in his return to the dog-eared, margin- 
marked sources to reread the pages that informed his youth. He has 
made the following selection of critical essays among the two hun- 
dred and fifty-two separate numbers of the monthly from June 1919 
through June 1940. Each essay, however short, is complete, and all 
have been chosen for their individual excellence, for their representa- 
tive quality, and for the variety they present in the aggregate. None, 
so far as the editor knows, has appeared before in English, and all 
have been translated specifically for this volume. In addition to the 
editor, the translators all scholars and teachers holding the PhJD. 
degree from Columbia University are: 

Angelo P. Bertocci, Boston University 

Jeffrey J. Carre, Bowdoin College 

Bert M-P. Leefmans, Columbia University 

J- Robert Loy, Hobart College 

Leo Donald Maher, Rutgers University 

Vincent Milligan, French Institute in the US. 

Blanche A. Price, Miss Porter's School. 
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Introduction 



"Paris was where the twentieth century was," said Gertrude Stein 
as a justification for her moving there. To be sure, ever egocentric 
and increasingly provincial, she saw that capital of art and in- 
tellect chiefly as the ideal setting for herself and her friends. Yet 
her awareness, surprising only because of its early date, was based 
on facts. Years later, Denis de Rougemont, that Swiss-born cham- 
pion of European unity who is as remote from her Left-Bank paro- 
chialism as anyone could be, corroborated her feeling when he 
stated that, during the last half-century, "Paris was the geometric 
locus of the modern adventure/' As examples he cited Cubism, 
Apollinaire, the School of Paris, the Diaghilev ballets, Surrealism, 
the group of "Les Six" in music, Proust, Gide, and Valery, and 
their commentators, and their adversaries of every stamp. 

Surely it is significant that all the writers he mentions were regu- 
lar contributors to the Nouvelle Revue Franfaise, for no periodical 
so uniformly symbolized the twentieth century in Europe as it did. 
Of course, for someone living in Paris and reading all the books as 
they appeared, attending all the theater openings and concerts and 
art exhibits, skimming through a score of avant-garde publications 
which expounded as many experimental movements, participating 
in theoretical discussions and political congresses, perhaps the NJR.JF. 
was not absolutely essential. But he who was in Madrid, or Berlin, 
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or New York anywhere far from the heart of the ferment could 
get all this in each issue of that monthly review. Indeed, it reached 
him edited and classified, for in those pages the intellectual ac- 
tivity of Paris was displayed as in a prismatic spectrum. 

This might imply that the Nouvelle Revue Franfaise merely re- 
ported on that activity, as so many journals are content to do. On 
the contrary, it was from the beginning both a center of literary 
creation and a critical review. Beside its essays and shorter reviews 
in which the keenest and most disciplined minds in France com- 
mented on the artistic manifestations of the age, appeared novels, 
poems, plays, stories, and manifestoes by the new writers whom the 
periodical was constantly discovering. And the eclecticism evident 
in the make-up of each number, in which quality provided the only 
uniformity, kept it from ever becoming the organ of a school or 
dique. Thus even the Parisian who kept up with everything but did 
not read the N.RJF. missed something that his friend in Calcutta or 
Boston enjoyed. Having visited the new Picasso show, read Celine's 
novel, seen the latest play by Giraudoux, and attended the riotous 
demonstration put on by the Surrealists, he may have felt that he 
could forego the NJUF's critical comments. At the same time, 
however, he would have missed Gide's u Open Letter" to Cocteau 
that was to shape the latter's future, a play by Claudel that would 
not be staged for a decade, new poems by Paul Valery or Henri 
Michaux which might wait years before appearing in book-form, 
and the revelation of a new novelist named Andr Malraux or Jean- 
Paul Sartre. 

But an informed Parisian who did not read the Nouvelle Revue 
Franfaise is altogether hypothetical. On the contrary, he probably 
tore open his copy each month with feverish impatience, for the 
NJR.JF. regularly offered him literature at its very source a labora- 
tory in which he could see tomorrow's literature "in the making." 
Advanced without being sectarian or dogmatic, it soon distin- 
guished itself as the most alert periodical of the age. Its nice bal- 
ance between creation and criticism and the intimate relationship 
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between each author and his subject made it a model for such re- 
views in all countries. In London Eliot's Criterion and later Con- 
nolly's Horizon, Unamuno's Revista de Occident? in Madrid, and 
in Berlin the Neue Deutsche Rundschau would not have been 
quite what they were had the NJR.JF. never existed. 

Success was, as always, cumulative. What started with a handful 
of writers rapidly became the review that set the literary tone in 
Europe. And, inasmuch as its contributors wanted their books to 
appear under the same imprint, it gave birth to a publishing house 
that has since become the most powerful in France. Today there are 
other publishers besides the Gallimard-NJUF. firm, but Sartre 
and Camus quite naturally turned to the house that published 
Malraux and Saint-Exupery and Montherlant, just as Malraux's 
generation desired to be included in the same list as Claudel and 
Gide and Proust. And in mid-century the young writer knocks first 
of all at the door through which Sartre and Camus have entered. 
The same is true of English and American writers in translation. 
They feel really launched in Europe when accepted by the same 
firm that first issued Conrad, Hardy, D. H. Lawrence, James 
Joyce, Meredith, and Orwell in France, that introduced Sherwood 
Anderson, Caldwell, Dos Passos, Faulkner, and Hemingway. 

The beginnings were modest enough. In February 1909 a small 
group gathered around Andre Gide founded the Nouvette Revue 
Frangaise for the purpose of re-examining French and European 
values without the prejudices of any school or party. The title was 
intentionally non-committal. The early years were spent largely in 
the struggle to substitute its new criteria for those of the surviving 
Symbolist periodicals. L'Ermitage, for which many of its contribu- 
tors had written, had recently died, and Paul Fort's Vers et Prose, 
filled with second-generation Symbolists, had allied itself with a 
moribund tradition. On its Symbolist left, as Thibaudet said much 
later, it had La Phalange and on its classical right, La Revue Cri- 
tique des Idees et des Livres. The powerful Mercure de France, 
founded in 1890 as an organ of the new poetry and by then domi- 
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nated by the critic Remy de Gourmont, had already become the 
prosperous fortnightly of documentation and information that it is 
today. 

Jean Schlumberger, the only survivor among the founders, has 
written: "Our understanding did not grow up around a program; 
rather, our program was the expression of our understanding. We 
did not boast of a new formula, being beyond the age when 
genius is thought to reside in magic words. But we had in common 
a few great admirations, balanced by energetic rejections, and a 
few principles that must be characterized as both aesthetic and 
moral. Our bond lay in a way of being, in an ethic, rather than in 
a way of writing; consequently our unity never partook of the uni- 
form. It did not hamper our individual self-affirmation and 
brought together new recruits without hampering them either. So 
that and this is a rare phenomenon the impetus given by one 
generation, instead of stopping with it, was picked up by the fol- 
lowing generation." The six or seven writers, sharing a common 
desire to handle all the problems concerning literature and its re- 
lationships to life, felt that their contributions when taken together 
would assume a weight they could not have had in isolation. 

For the first two years, Jean Schlumberger who in his eighties 
is proud of having designed the swash monogram that has now 
been used for a half-centurygrouped the manuscripts, balanced 
the contents of each issue, got the numbers out approximately on 
time in short, made a regular periodical out of the rich and 
fragmentary material at hand. 

The one among the founders who was to become the most fa- 
mous never permitted his name on the masthead, yet Andr6 Gide 
was indisputably, then and after the war, the chief mover and 
Eminence grise of the venture, "Of all of us," writes Schlumberger, 
"Gide was the one who took our undertaking most to heart, or 
rather who had the greatest ambition for it* His letters, notes, tele- 
grams of that period are full of recommendations, plans, outbursts 
of impatience, complaints. The gap between what he imagined and 
what material circumstances made of our issues caused him sleep- 
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less nights. He was ready to write addresses, to lick stamps, he 
would even have delivered the issues to subscribers; but he fell 
ill over misprints, bad alignments, omissions, unpleasant mistakes." 
Elsewhere, the poet Saint-John Perse, describing the Gide o 1909, 
particularly extols "a sense o values that has never failed; an innate 
sense of the mainsprings and, as it were, the very essence of 
French genius; a predilection for the human in the written word 
and of the universal in the individual work; the perception, in 
everything, of its quality, urgency, and veracity." This is what Gide 
was for men twenty years younger who, without knowing him per- 
sonally, "were happy to know that he was there, reference and 
guarantor of a French literary authenticity." 

The new periodical aimed, as it stated in an early advertisement, 
to group writers of the most diverse nature "but all equally con- 
cerned with a discipline." Indeed, discipline and an inseparable 
austerity soon became characteristic of the Nouvelle Revue Franfatse, 
as can be seen in the three books that best preserve the crit- 
ical attitudes of those early years : Gide's Nouveaux Prttextes, Henri 
Gheon's Nos Directions, and Jacques Riviere's initial volume of 
Etudes. To avoid the slightest suspicion of mutual indulgence, for 
instance, the group established the unwritten rule never to review 
books published by its members. Such scruples were so unthinka- 
ble that no one noticed them, yet that rigor explained much of the 
specific character of the N.RJF., which early earned for it (despite 
the fact that most of its writers were Catholics) the epithet of "Cal- 
vinistic." Of course, as time went by and review and publishing 
house produced an ever greater share of the literary production, 
that rule was of necessity forgotten. 

By February 1912 that is, after its first three years the peri- 
odical had but 528 subscribers and distributed 244 complimen- 
tary copies. No wonder that Gide, Schlumberger, and Gaston Galli- 
mard (who served both as business manager and head of the new 
firm under the 2VJ2J 7 . imprint) had to contribute a third each to 
meet the deficit. Yet by September 1913 the editor could claim 
3,000 subscribers. 
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But circulation-statistics tell very little as to a journal's standing 
and influence. Much more important is the fact that in early 1914 
Marcel Proust, who never doubted his genius, wrote a friend that 
the only periodical in which he was eager to see fragments of his 
work appear was the N.RJF. Obviously he could feel that way sim- 
ply because he wanted to be associated with the writers who would 
dominate the future. And he was not wrong. During the days be- 
fore 1914, Jacques Copeau as editor, ably seconded by the very 
young Jacques Riviere as managing editor, published the early 
work of a whole generation of new writers. The names of Fran- 
fois Mauriac, Jules Romains, Jean Giraudoux, Georges Duhamel, 
Saint-John Perse, and Valery Larbaud stood beside those of their 
still inadequately known elders in the monthly table of contents. 
The ability to attract the best among the young, together with the 
stimulating ideals expressed in Copeau's initial editorial, did more 
than anything else to introduce fresh air into the stuffy Parisian lit- 
erary circles and to effect what might be called the revolution of 
the years 1909-1914. Incidentally, it also identified the N.R.F. as the 
extreme promontory of French letters. For example, Jean Cocteau 
although his own early poetry was severely criticized by the Re- 
view for its lack of discipline now looks back on that period of 
his youth when he "dreamed of some day entering the noble, often 
sinuous, dance led by the Nouvelle Revue Franfaise" 

Like most other serious periodicals in France, the NJRJF. ceased 
functioning during the World War. When it resumed in June 
1919, its unique place in modern literature was already assured by the 
far-sightedness it had shown in the early years of struggle. Many of 
its discoveries had become, or were well on the way to becoming, 
major figures of modern letters. Four of the founding group had 
dropped out: Henri Gheon because of his conversion to Catholi- 
cism and almost exclusive interest in hagiography, Michel Arnauld 
(Marcel Drouin by his real name) through devotion to his profes- 
sion as a teacher and a kind of atrophy of his creative talent, 
Andr6 Ruyters for business considerations that took him to Abys- 
sinia and China, and Jacques Copeau through complete absorption 
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in his revolutionary Theatre du Vieux-Colombier. But Jacques Ri- 
viere, fresh from four years of meditation in a German prison 
camp, assured an inner continuity by taking over the editorship. 
At his shoulder stood two of those mature and consummate artists 
who had labored with him before 1914, to whom must be added 
the most fervent of the early recruits. 

Never was a man more ordained by nature to direct such a 
periodical. Riviere's keen and subtle mind, in which the rationalism 
of his elders was tempered with emotion and sensitivity, and his 
catholicity of taste combined to make of him the ideal guide and 
counsellor. During the six years of his editorship for he died in 
1925 at the age of thirty-nine he recruited from his own genera- 
tion more than a score of writers who were to remain with the 
Review. At the same time, he never failed to discern the special 
new qualities of the younger men. For instance, just during the 
first half year from June through December 1919, he published a 
new play by Claudel, fragments of Proust's work in progress, 
Gide's Symphonic pastorale, and poems by Valery, while reserving 
a large place for those his own age and younger, such as Giraudoux, 
Martin du Gard, Montherlant, and Romains. In 1921 he brought 
out some of the first poems by Raymond Radiguet, then eighteen 
years old. He never spared his advice, his encouragement, or his 
time; and his innumerable long-hand letters to contributors, when 
they turn up now in autograph-collections, amaze by their per- 
spicacity and tact. As Valery Larbaud wrote in the special volume 
of Hommage that the N.RJF. issued after his death, "We always 
wrote partly for him, who remained our critic and judge. We were 
concerned, eager to know his opinion, and overjoyed when that 
opinion was favorable, for it was the judgment of a subtle, reflec- 
tive mind untouched by fashions, which never let itself be misled 
or taken by surprise." 

The younger writers he discovered saw him pick up their manu- 
scripts as if duty-bound toward them. "Even the young he re- 
jected," wrote the young Jean Prevost, "he enriched with advice. He 
improved those he accepted almost without their knowing it. His 
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system was to urge each in the direction o his own personality, to 
bring out and praise the best of what was offered him," Indeed, 
his published correspondence with Proust shows that he managed 
to advise even that supreme individualist. 

In April 1925, Jean Paulhan, one of those whose talent Ri- 
viere had discerned, succeeded Riviere. An even greater eclecticism 
and a marked preference for the exceptional (or go&t du monstre 
as one of his admirers put it) led him to broaden further the Re- 
view's interests and keep it in the vanguard. To be sure, the times 
worked obscurely to help him in this regard, for the insidious 
spread of the totalitarian ideal and the headlong rush toward a sec- 
ond World War beset the writer with new dangers and fresh prob- 
lems that he could not ignore. 

While maintaining the allegiance of those brought to the N.RJ?. 
by Riviere, Paulhan attracted an equal number of still younger 
writers. In 1926, for example, he published the first writing of the 
twenty-five-year-old Andre Malraux, and after that each of Mai- 
raux's powerful novels originally came out serially in the Review. 
Many poets who won general appreciation only after the last war 
were likewise available to N.R.F, readers at the outset of their 
careers: Francis Ponge in 1926, Henri Michaux in 1927, and 
Georges Schehad in 1933* Paulhan revealed the young novelist 
Marcel Ayme as early as 1927 and in 1936 Raymond Queneau, now 
a prolific writer and editor of the Gallimard firm. During those 
years Paulhan's exigence earned him the nickname of "the writer's 
conscience." One youthful critic tells how at a weekly reception in 
the editor's office Paulhan drew his new contributor out onto the 
terrace overlooking the rue de Beaune to tell him, "I've read your 
manuscript. It's quite good. But it's not just right. In other words, 
it's not you. You'll have to rewrite the whole thing." Under such 
scrupulous guidance, the N.R.F. rapidly consolidated its position 
a$ the literary organ of a whole generation, 

In June 1940 Jean Paulhan brought out his last issue at the mo- 
ment when France was falling before the Nazi onslaught, and the 
old ATJ?JF. expired simultaneously with the civilization it had 
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faithfully reflected. Later that year, the Vichy government and the 
German authorities attempted to annex the periodical by placing at 
its head the Fascist-minded Pierre Drieu La Rochelle, who re- 
mained as editor until his suicide in 1944 as he was about to be 
judged by his countrymen. 

Because of that final tawdry chapter, the National Council of 
Writers outlawed the N.RJF. even to its tide. However, once the 
excesses of the epuration were past, the Gallimard firm was able to 
revive on its publications the glamorous three letters, still in the 
original monogram designed by Jean Schlumberger. During that 
time a post-war multiplication of literary reviews resulted from a 
comprehensible desire to divide up the former empire of the NJIJ?., 
in which there had been enough substance to nourish several peri- 
odicals. Finally, in 1953 the monthly was resurrected as the Nou- 
velle Nouvette Revue frangaise (with the first Nouvelle in smaller 
type) under the joint editorship of Marcel Arland and Jean Paul- 
han. Today, though it does not enjoy quite the exceptional position 
of its predecessor, the NN.RJ?. remains decidedly one of the most 
stimulating monthlies in Europe. Naturally its table of contents, 
like its format with the wide-spaced printing in black and red on 
an ivory cover, is faithful to the pattern established by Gide, Co- 
peau, and Riviere. 

The great years of the N.RJ?.'s full maturity and widest influ- 
ence, then, coincide with the two decades between the wars. In all 
domains of thought and activity those were decades of crisis. Un- 
rest characterized the twenties, during which the relief of the war's 
end and the elation of victory gave way to uncertainty and disquiet 
as the European search for new criteria to take the place of lost 
pre-war values often assumed the form of frantic improvisation and 
varied experimentation. International uncertainty only increased 
while the League of Nations sought to maintain newly established 
boundaries and statesmen of every country made concessions in 
favor of fresh alliances. And as economists juggled with the prob- 
lems of reparations and war debts, inflation spread with devalua- 
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tion following devaluation. Eventually the financial crash of the 
early thirties destroyed even the newly made fortunes. Simultane- 
ously, labor continued seething after the successful general strike 
of 1920 until it was able to dictate to the Popular Front govern- 
ment in 1936 through a series of sit-down strikes. 

To the restlessness that marked the twenties and continued into 
the thirties was added a new anxiety as premonitions of war multi- 
plied. Gradually a pervasive malaise inspired by the past found its 
justification in the grim vision of the future. Caught between 
Fascism on the south and Nazism to the north, France saw Mus- 
solini attack Abyssinia at about the same time that the Saar plebis- 
cite voted for annexation to Hitler's Germany. In another year, 
the Nazi occupation of the demilitarized Rhineland coincided with 
the outbreak of civil war in Spain. Finally, in 1938 when Hitler 
seized Austria and the British and French governments aban- 
doned Republican Spain to Mussolini, every Frenchman must have 
seen war as inevitable. Even at the time, the Munich agreement 
later that year seemed merely to postpone the clash, and the ac- 
tual declaration of war in September 1939 surprised no one. 

During those two decades, Europe passed almost imperceptibly 
from a general state of physical and moral restlessness to a pre- 
dominantly political and social anguish. If a single word had to 
characterize the whole span of twenty years, "unrest" would be 
more comprehensively appropriate than "anxiety," 

Literature and the arts quite naturally reflected the attitudes of 
the age. Goaded by insecurity, artists and critics produced varied 
riches and lively intellectual controversy, while tending ever to- 
ward deeper involvement in political and social problems. Because 
of their geographical position and their traditionally analytical 
minds, the French were the closest and most cogent witnesses to 
the significance of the twentieth century. But fortunately they were 
not satisfied to witness; their entire heredity led them also to in- 
terpretand hence to guide. Already in June 1919, Riviere could 
write in his initial essay after the first war: "We intend to be a 
review: to discern, to choose, to recommend. [. . ,] We 
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think we perceive -that direction which the creative instinct of our 
race [. . .] is about to take." 

Many of the functions of discernment and choice that the editor 
claimed for his publication early became apparent chiefly in the 
selection of creative works it published. And, however eclectic that 
choice was, an impressive majority of the N.RJ 7 . writers have 
joined the ranks of the great. Just as it once could be said that the 
conservative "Revue des Deux Mondes was the antechamber of the 
French Academy, so publication in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 
brevetted many a young author. Critics of the Review used to ac- 
cuse it of recognizing real ability only in its friends, though it 
might more easily have been pointed out that it accepted as friends 
only those who had real ability. During the extensive demolitions 
carried on immediately after the armistice in which the Dadaists 
were but the most violent of the wrecking crews most of the 
solid pre-war reputations were destroyed. To the young of the 
twenties, Barres, Bourget, Anatole France, all the Symbolist poets, 
and all the dramatists might as well never have lived and written. 
To replace them, four writers, previously unknown or appreciated 
by but a small group, suddenly appeared. To the advantage of not 
being associated in the public mind with the pre-war, they added 
that of nevertheless being old enough to serve as masters for the 
young. And all four of them were closely identified with the 
2V,jRjF. Claudel and Gide from the very beginning, Proust and 
Val6ry since 1917. With such authors both on the Gallimard "list" 
and in the periodical's table of contents, the N.RJF. could have af- 
forded to leave the exceptional manifestations to the "little maga- 
zines." Still, as a critical review the NJR.JF., while frequently taking 
a general inventory of new values and attempting to define the 
period, showed an interest even in the most eccentric movements 
and sincerely encouraged those among them that promised the 
most positive contribution. 

Both Riviere and Paulhan, in fact, were singularly open to the 
new and hence disinclined to rely on their capital resources. For 
instance, an advertisement for the periodical published in a Galli- 
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mard book-catalogue in 1936 read: "J ust stop to think what con- 
temporary review would accept, if they had just been written, 
Gargantua and Candide, Une Saison en enjer and Saint-Simon's 
Memoires, Le Re*ve de D'Alembert and Les Fleurs du mal? And 
how naturally they would fit into the N.R.F. But the N.R.F. is not 
merely an anthology, however interesting and lively. Criticism oc- 
cupies a major place in it; none of its choices is devoid of com- 
mentary and justification. Going out to meet the future with the 
greatest possible freedom and the most possible reflection, the 
NJU 7 . agrees with Andre Gide that Trench genius is constantly 
being newly vitalized, and the sap naturally rises to the tip of the 
twig.'" 

As time went on, the contributors to the Review like the rest 
of the world lost some of their dispassionate attitude and tended 
to become involved, or as their admirers might say today "en- 
gaged." In his initial essay of 1919, Jacques Riviere predicated a 
total separation between literature and politics, hoping that the 
group of thinkers he was beginning to guide would manage to re- 
main "both writers without a political bias, and citizens without 
literary prejudices." But here he failed to foresee the evolution of 
the times; in the socially conscious thirties it became virtually im- 
possible for the articulate intellectual not to voice his opinions. Yet 
even then he did not become so involved as to lose his critical 
sense, if it is possible to generalize from one of the most amusing 
pages of Andre Gide's Journals. In 1933 a young Communist 
brought the older writer, who had by then declared himselC on the 
side of Soviet Russia, an article that had been refused by Paulhan. 
Despite the young Comrade's invoking the interest of the party 
and threatening Gide with unspecified reprisals, the founder of 
the NJRJF. categorically refused to force the editor's hand. But the 
pages of the Nouvelle Revue Franfaise itself provide many a more 
subtle example of the functioning of the French esprit critique. 

For, no matter how much prestige and popularity it gained 
through regularly publishing the best imaginative literature, the 
first of all a critical review. Riviere and Paulhan 
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were themselves primarily essayists and critics and must have 
devoted the greater part of their attention to that section of each 
issue, counting for at least a third of the total number of pages, de- 
voted to essays and critical comment. In addition, the main group 
of five or six major contributions to each number almost invariably 
included two longer essays. After all, most of the imaginative 
writing came in without being specifically solicited, whereas the 
book-reviews and general articles of literary, theatrical, and artistic 
intelligence had to be commissioned. Through such assignments, 
the editor was able to form his own corps of critics, and it is only 
human for an editor to have a warmer feeling for the writing that 
he himself evokes. It is obviously easier to suggest subjects even to 
the most independent essayist than it is to give a plot to a novelist 
or a theme to a poet. 

Jean Schlumberger tells how jealously the group of founders in 
the early years protected the review-section their fortress whose 
positions only they could defend adequately. "We were most cir- 
cumspect," he says, "about introducing among our reviews those 
of a few invited guests. They never assumed the tone that struck 
us as just right: too adulatory or too diffuse or too lyrical. And, be- 
sides, we had to handle them with gloves to get them to change a 
sentence." That was true in the beginning, but after 1919 many 
newcomers from Thibaudet to Cremieux, from Arland and Mal- 
raux to Sartre and Grenier caught the proper tone at once and even 
helped to pass it on to the best critics of today. In this sense as much 
as in any other, the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise may be said to have 
formed several generations of writers. 

A primarily critical review aiming "to discern, to choose, to rec- 
ommend" must reserve space for the works of imagination it has 
chosen if only for exemplary purposes. But the guiding principle 
of the periodical can be seen more explicitly in its exposition and 
commentary, to which the editors of the N.R.F. consistently de- 
voted at least half of each issue. And that expository prose, in all 
its diversity, shows the French mind at its best: judging men and 
events, trends and movements, parties and credos, books and paint- 
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ings and symphonies. It illustrates how the Parisian intellectual 
first responded to Freud, to Proust, to the young Malraux, to Pi- 
casso; how Catholic and Existentialist viewed Bergson, and a 
Thomistic philosopher viewed Franco's war; how the Fascist, the 
conservative, and the Communist envisaged the invasion of litera- 
ture by politics. In other words, it provides a new perspective on 
the troubled twenties and thirties as seen by a group of eminent 
witnesses, many of whom served also, by those very essays, as 
catalytic agents in the restless ferment that produced the present. 

JUSTIN O'BRIEN 



Aesthetic 



JACQUES RIVIERE 
The Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 



It is appropriate that the first of these selected essays should be the 
one with which the issue of June 19/9 (the first after the war) 
opened. Riviere's statement of purpose here might well be compared 
with the original pages by Jacques Copeau in the initial issue of Feb- 
ruary 7909. 

nrf 

Today the Nouvelle Revue Franqaise breaks the long silence im- 
posed upon it at the very beginning o the war by the dispersion of 
its contributors. 

Although this silence came about neither through coercion nor 
choice, the Review does not regret it. Among other advantages it 
offered time for a searching self-examination and a clearer under- 
standing of the aims previously pursued, perhaps somewhat grop- 
ingly. 

The Nouvelle Revue Frangaise was founded at the beginning of 
the year 1909 by a group of seven writers: Andr Gide, Michel 
Arnauld, Jacques Copeau, Henri Gheon, Andre Ruyters, and Jean 
Schlumberger, all bound together by close friendship as well as by 
a common aesthetic concern. In truth, it was neither to announce a 
literary evangel nor to proclaim the advent of a new school that 
these men felt impelled to unite and to create a review. They were 
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beyond the age of enthusiastic absolutes; moreover, by tempera- 
ment they were scarcely inclined to think that Beauty could be con- 
tained in an exclusive formula, from which it would automatically 
flow. To them the Nouvette Revue Frangaise was to be, above all, a 
terrain favorable to creation, constantly tilled by intelligent criti- 
cism. Rather than to set up axioms and to prescribe rules, they 
purposed to clear away all kinds of undergrowth, I mean all in- 
terests purely utilitarian, theoretical, or moral in nature, which 
might obstruct or deform the spontaneous growth of genius and 
talent. Or, in other words, they dreamed of creating an absolutely 
pure climate conducive to the birth of completely ingenuous works 
in literature and art. 

The present group of contributors to the Nouvelle Revue Fran* 
fatse has increased considerably, yet its members are still inspired 
by the same aims and propose to follow the same program. 

The war has come and gone. It has caused deep confusion every- 
where, particularly in our minds. It has put us back into the cruci- 
ble and has created in many of us a truly new spirit. Many a man 
among us will dare to be forever grateful to the war for having 
remade us, so to speak, according to a new and more perfect pat- 
tern. 

However, in spite of that enforced recasting of our moral and 
psychological nature, we return to our original purpose even more 
resolutely than before the war (if that is possible). We want to 
create an unbiased review in which we shall continue to judge and 
to create with complete intellectual freedom. We shall not act "as if 
nothing had happened," but in each category we shall continue to 
follow specific principles only. 

Should we be asked what encourages our attempt, which may 
seem out of place to some, we shall answer quite frankly that such 
a review seems more indispensable now than ever; for although the 
war has brought about many changes, it has not touched this fact: 
literature is literature and art is art. It is possible that the war 
diminished the importance of art and literature among human pre- 
occupationswe shall see but it was unable to modify their essen- 
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tial nature. In spite of the millions who have died, it is as true to- 
day as it was yesterday that a work of art is beautiful for absolutely 
intrinsic reasons which can be determined only through a direct 
study of the work, through a sort of hand to hand struggle with it. 
In spite of a mountain of ruins, it remains true today that artistic 
creation is an original act, that above all, perhaps, to create is to 
feel, to want nothing but what one is doing. Therefore, today as 
yesterday in spite of any possible scruples, it is still necessary to 
purify the aesthetic atmosphere and to keep it clear of all irrelevant 
influences. 

And after all, is such an undertaking so ill-timed as it may seem 
at first? Is it so definitely opposed to the needs and the tastes of 
our time as might be thought? On the contrary, does not this 
period need above all a certain gratuitousness? 

Indeed, we must not forget that beside the regenerating action 
of the war stand its great misdeeds. Of these, one of the most 
serious, perhaps, is to have taken possession of people's minds; to 
have started dictating to them all their ideas, so that they no longer 
discovered anything by themselves. They could not even look at an 
object in front of their eyes; they could not see what was, but only 
what should be. 

Everybody went through what Maurras calls, in another realm, 
the "mon-archy" of war. Far, far more than love had ever done, 
war turned all men's minds in a single direction: that direction 
that was essential to victory. 

Because of the war the very instinct for creation, though shel- 
tered in the deepest, most resistant part of the mind, went awry in 
some subtle, obscure way; for five years all its inventions were vi- 
tiated in the seed. Who can name a single truly sincere work, a sin- 
gle stem that rose up perfectly straight? 

We intend to use all our powers to end this constraint which war 
still imposes upon people's minds, a constraint they find difficult to 
lay aside by their own efforts. 

First and foremost, our temperament urges us forward. Collec- 
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tively, we are not a people of action; our greatest skill does not 
lie in desiring and obtaining. If we have a special gift, it is rather 
of thinking and feeling accurately, of creating with sincerity. We 
have come through the war with a minimum of ambitions and il- 
lusions. We have never counted among those who distort reality to 
make it conform to our image of it. 

We are not tempted to boast of this, but we do think that such 
an aptitude can become very precious today, now that we are no 
longer concerned with victory, but with restoring spontaneity and 
pertinence to thought, with reconstructing truth. In any case, it is 
clear that we are inevitably dedicated to the struggle against what- 
ever hold the war still has upon the minds of men. 

But if our natural bent did not encourage us to undertake the 
task of reforming ideas, I maintain that the most stern patriotism 
would make it a duty for us to do so. Yes, I believe that France 
herself is calling upon us with her whole will, demanding of us, 
imposing upon us as our first obligation the easing of our intel- 
lectual consecration to civic duties. She no longer wants her pres- 
tige to be the sole center of all our ideas, for this very reason, that 
she wants to safeguard her prestige. 

For what has it depended upon, if not upon her capacity for 
thinking and creating without personal motives? For what reason 
has France been great, if not for her incredible, paradoxical sincer- 
ity which cannot be equaled. 

We are the most candid people on this earth. Others may find 
us hard and pugnacious. They can take us to task for our nature, 
often scornful or aggressive. But we cannot be surpassed for the 
truth of our feeling or for the readiness with which we express it. 
The Russians have perhaps said things more base, more intimate 
than we have dared say, but their words are blended with lies, or 
at least with dreams. Our literature is the most purified, the most 
free of all hypocrisy that any nation can produce. 

That is why the yoke of war, which lay heavy on all peoples, 
did not crush and deform any other nation to the same degree that 
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it did us. No other people was led so far astray from its essential 
spirit as we were. And if it is true that one reaches one's highest 
peak of greatness only by obeying one's nature, by letting one's nat- 
ural gifts unfold, then it is imperative for the greater glory of 
France that we stop thinking exclusively of that glory, that we 
no longer allow ourselves to be dominated by it, that we gaze upon 
the world once more, free of our obsession. To complete our tri- 
umph, we must show that we can once more listen to ourselves 
rather than to all that outside noise whose rhythm still seeks to 
regulate the rhythm of our thoughts. 

The Nouvelle Revue Frangaise wants to become the speculative 
organ, in the most general meaning of the word, which France 
needs more than ever before. Above all, it intends to await and to 
welcome the natural products of our inspiration. In its pages there 
will be a minimum of will and design, a maximum of reality and 
fact. 

However, by emphasizing this point too much, I must not lead 
people to believe that the Review repudiates all rules of thought 
and that it intends to refuse all definite concepts and every predi- 
lection. Spontaneous ideas are not necessarily vague ideas. The ef- 
fort to avoid being governed by outside requirements does not 
imply the renunciation of all tendencies. 

I would even say that the contrary is true. If we are eager to 
free ourselves from the state of intellectual slavery to which events 
would tend to reduce us, it is essentially to be able to express con- 
victions and definite aspirations. Nothing is further from us than 
that indifference apparent in so many collections, contented with 
collecting copy the way a cistern gathers rain. 

In the past, what was already appreciated in the 'Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise was the fact that it coupled a perfectly open mind 
with taste and preferences. It could be surmised that it had opin- 
ions. It had ideas in the back of its mind. As sensitive as a micro- 
phone to the slightest rustlings of Beauty, it was able to turn toward 
that direction from which Beauty was to appear. 
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More than ever today, we intend to be a critical review: to dis- 
cern, to choose, to recommend. Our ideas are absolutely well-de- 
fined, at least in respect to art and literature. We think we per- 
ceive that direction which the creative instinct of our race, as 
original and bold as ever, is about to take. 

We shall try to define that direction. This cannot be done in a 
hurry, for it is as complex as every living thing and can be defined 
precisely only by successive brush strokes. 

We shall try to make the reader feel that in spite of certain sur- 
vivals, the aesthetic age which began with Romanticism is now 
completely ended. We shall show that Symbolism and all its deriva- 
tives are simply ways, henceforth powerless, of increasing in ex- 
tremis the life-expectancy of Romanticism, of keeping it alive a 
little longer by a kind of artificial respiration. 

In more simple terms, we shall try to show what is outmoded in 
the cultivation of expression for its own sake, apart from its mean- 
ing, in the quest for music only in poetry, in the lyrical presenta- 
tion of facts, in the direct notation of moments of feeling, in the 
lump expression, so to speak, of psychological reality. 

We shall describe what seems to us to foreshadow a classical 
renaissance, not textual and purely imitative, as the disciples of 
Moreas and the writers of the Revue Critique understood it and 
defined it before the war, but a deep, inner Classicism. We shall 
welcome the claims of the intellect, which today is obviously en- 
deavoring to recover its rights in art: not in order to replace feel- 
ing entirely, but to analyze it, to rule over it. When, we think of the 
extraordinary subtlety which Romanticism and Symbolism intro- 
duced into our feelings, when we reflect upon the ways in which 
these have enriched our heart, when we imagine the intellect inter- 
vening to take stock of this wealth, to give it form, when we pic- 
ture to ourselves the enormous accumulation of impressions and 
emotions from the preceding age, little by litde subjected to the 
clarity of thought, we feel that a truly exhilarating vista of the 
future opens up before our very eyes. We shall encourage this 
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movement with our expectations, grant it our faith, in every pos- 
sible way, aid its gradual transformation into reality. 



A final word. 

Not only will our liberalism in literature have nothing in com- 
mon with indifference, but our neutrality in politics as well must 
not be confused with lack of interest a form of dilettantism which 
at present we unanimously detest from the very depths of our be- 
ing. Because our point of view on this question is somewhat unu- 
sual, we must state it explicitly in a few words. 

There are those who seem persuaded that the heinous and 
atrocious events that we have come through oblige us to work to- 
ward practical ends and make it scandalous and impossible for us 
to adopt any purely speculative position. There are others on the 
contrary, in the minority, it is true but among them there are 
many veterans of the war who, through shyness, aversion to 
prejudice, often weariness, or a heroic disdain for their own very 
admirable deeds, claim that only intellectual sport is of any im- 
portance and declare openly that they are not interested in public 
affairs. 

We belong to neither category. I have already said enough about 
how much we value independence in thought and in art. Now I am 
eager to declare formally our divergence from all those who be- 
lieve that we need no longer think of the war because it is over, 
from all who think we can again limit our preoccupations to 
aesthetics alone. Such indifference seems not only unworthy but 
impractical as well. No ivory tower for us! First of all, for the 
good and simple reason that we should be absolutely incapable of 
constructing one! A force greater than ourselves keeps us riveted 
to reality and inspires us as well with the necessity of contribut- 
ing personally to the solution of the great problems posed by the 
war. There is not one of us but feels an ardent desire to work, as 
his capabilities permit him, toward the reconstruction of his coun- 
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try, and some burn with the desire to serve convalescent humanity 
directly. 

We merely claim that we shall not confuse everything. The vigor 
of a mind is perhaps measured by its capacity for maintaining the 
divisions between ideas which already exist between the objects 
they represent. Our aim is to nourish simultaneously, united yet 
separated, absolutely well-defined opinions and political beliefs. 
But we refuse to allow them to merge into one another because we 
think it would be mutually disadvantageous if they were to do so. 
The only predictable error in our program would be our consent to 
that contamination; we shall not make that error. 

And if people object that we are setting for ourselves an impos- 
sible, superhuman task, we shall see. Trust us for a time. We shall 
indeed find out if the French mind is incapable now of that dis- 
junction which has always been the proof of its strength. We shall 
see whether or not we have the necessary resources to remain 
both writers without a political bias, and citizens without literary 
prejudices. 

Perhaps we shall even try to give proof of our double intellectual 
independence in this Review. I know that some of us will find it 
difficult to restrain our reflections on contemporary affairs, on the 
course of events, on the meaning of the war. These writings will 
never by mere political professions of faith, but rather a criticism 
and interpretation of contemporary history, through which, of 
course, one will inevitably glimpse a political coloring. 

If I refuse to define our political coloring at this point, as I de- 
fined our literary hue a little while ago, it is because I fear, frankly, 
that it is more unsettled, or rather, less uniform. The ups and 
downs of war have modified us in quite different ways and have 
persuaded us of the existence of various truths in the realm of 
which we speak. As yet we do not know if these various truths 
are convergent or even reconcilable. We hope, nevertheless, that 
they will complement one another and, as we state them in this 
review, that they will assume some order, as our literary ideas have 
already done. 
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But if it comes to the worst, there will be disagreement. Yet 
among the various points o view on politics, there will be this 
common bond, this family resemblance of being equally thought- 
ful and sincere; moreover, these differences will not lead their de- 
fenders into hatred and intolerance. 

Let us face the future with as much freedom and reason as pos- 
sible; let us face it with a spirit free of prejudice, attentive to the 
slightest sounds emitted by reality, ready to analyze and to inter- 
pret: this could be our motto. And if we are unable to sum up our 
aims in a shorter, more striking formula, it is not because we are 
timid, but because we are greatly ambitious. We do not want to miss 
any aspect of this infinitely rich and complex New France, who, 
though scarcely recovered from her terrible emotion, is certainly 
already planning and composing in secret. 

TRANSLATED BY BLANCHE A. PRICE 



ANDRE GIDE 



Dada 



founded in Zurich by Tristan Tzara in 19/6 as a movement of re~ 
volt and negation of all intellectual and literary values, Dada 
shocked by its scandalous excesses. Gradually it fused with the more 
positive current of Surrealism led by Aragon, Breton, and others, 
Gide's fages, which appeared in the April 1920 issue f constituted the 
most serious avuncular encouragement the young radical movement 
1 received. Four months later, in the August N.R.F., RiviSrc signed 
an essay entitled "Gratitude Toward Dada" in which he congratu- 
lated Gide on the tone he had adopted while blaming him for not 
carrying his patience far enough. The short-lived Futurism founded 
by F. T. Marinetti in 1908 had likewise been a destructive move in 
modern letters. 

nrf 

'In that languorous state in which man will be swept along by the course of 
events, he will have perhaps no other escape than that of a deluge that will 
plunge everything into ignorance again." 

SENAC DE MEILHAN 



The great misfortune for the inventor o Dada is that the move- 
ment he started upsets him and that he is himself crushed by his 
machine. This is a pity. I am told that he is a very young man. 
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He is described as charming. (Marinetti likewise was irresistible.) 
I am told that he is a foreigner I can readily believe it; that he 
is a Jew I was on the point of saying so. 

I am told that he does not use his real name, and I should be 
inclined to believe that Dada likewise is but a pseudonym. 

Dada is the deluge, after which everything begins anew. 1 

It behooves foreigners to set little store by our French culture.. 
Against them the legitimate heirs will protest, not interested in 
weighing what others have to gain at the expense of what they 
themselves have to lose. But for a moment I want to take the 
point of view of those others, granting them that perhaps, after 
all, what remains to be lost is not much, and even somewhat lost 
already not much in contrast to the whole horizon it obstructs. 

Yes, every form has become a formula and distills a nameless 
boredom. Every common syntax is disgustingly insipid. The best 
gratitude toward the art of yesterday and in the face of accom- 
plished masterpieces is not attempting to imitate them. The per- 
fect is what does not need redoing; and setting the past before us 
is raising an obstacle to the future . . . 

It is a serious mistake to assimilate Dada to Cubism. It is pos- 
sible to make this mistake; and I am not sure that even certain 
half-Cubists do not do so ... But Cubism aims to build. It is a 
school. Dada is a venture of negation. 

And it would really not be worth while having fought for five 
years, having so often endured the death of others and seen 
everything questioned in order to sit down again at one's writing 

1 Some will blame me for taking Dada too seriously. There are many authors, 
among the most highly considered, whom I take much less seriously than 
they are usually taken; but I have never regretted having taken seriously the 
youngest tendencies and movements, especially when they are anonymous. 
There is in youth much less determined resolution than youth thinks, much 
more submission and unconscious obedience; that is why I find so revealing 
these waves that lift it up and float it along. Those who seem the leaders, in 
this case, are only the first to be raised up by the wave, and the less apparent 
their particular reaction is, the better able they are to mark the height and di- 
rection of the tide. I observe them assiduously, but what interests me is the 
tide, not the bobbing corks. 
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table and pick up the thread o the old discourse that had been in- 
terrupted. What! While our fields, our villages, our cathedrals suf- 
fered so much, our style alone should remain untouched! It is 
essential that the spirit should not lag behind matter; it has a right 
to ruin. Dada will see to this. 

Already the edifice of our language is too undermined for any- 
one to recommend that thought continue to take refuge in it. And 
before rebuilding it is essential to cast down what still seems solid, 
what makes a show of still standing. The words that the artifice of 
logic still lumps together must be separated, isolated. They must 
be forced to parade again before virgin eyes like the animals after 
the deluge, issuing one by one from the ark-dictionary, before any 
conjugation. And if, through some old and purely typographic 
convention, they are set end to end on a single line, take care to ar- 
range them in a disorder in which they have no reason to follow 
one another since, after all, it is at the anti-poetic reason that you 
are railing. 

And it is equally essential, perhaps even more so, after having 
separated words from one another in the manner of typesetters 
who distribute the type before proceeding to new formations it 
is essential to dissociate them from their history, from their past, 
which weighs them down with a dead weight. Each vocable-island 
on the page must present steep contours. It will be placed here (or 
there, just as well) like a pure tone; and not far away will vibrate 
other pure tones, but without any inter-relationships so as to au- 
thorize no association of thoughts. Thus the word will be liberated 
from all its preceding meaning, at least, and from all evocation of 
the past. 

The trouble for every school is that possibility of exaggeration in 
which the disciple, more extremist than the master, compromises 
the school But such annoying exaggeration is eluded by leaping 
suddenly to the extreme so that there is no way of going beyond. 
What an advantage to have to protect oneself only on the right! It 
was essential to invent what I hardly dare call a method that would 
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not only not contribute to producing but would even make the 
work of art impossible . . 

Indeed, the day the word "Dada" was discovered, there remained 
nothing further to be done. Everything written subsequently 
seemed to me somewhat watered down. To be sure, there were 
still a few meritorious efforts; but the intention was too obvious; 
indeed, at times, a semblance of meaning, of wit. Nothing came 
up to "Dada." Those two syllables had achieved the aim of "so- 
norous inanity," an insignificant absolute. In that single word 
"Dada" they expressed all at once everything they had to say as a 
group; and since there is no way of going further in absurdity, they 
must now either mark time, as the mediocre will continue to do, 
or else escape. 

I attended a Dada meeting. It took place at the Salon des Inde- 
pendants. I hoped to have more fun and that the Dadas would 
take more abundant advantage of the public's artless amazement. 
A group of prim, formal, stiff young men climbed onto the 
stage and, in chorus, uttered insincere audacities . . . From the 
back of the hall someone shouted: "What about gestures," and 
everyone laughed, for it was clear that, for fear of compromising 
themselves, none of them dared move a muscle. 

In general I consider it not good to cling too much to the past, 
or with too apprehensive a grasp. I believe that each new need 
must create its new form. I believe, finally, according to the wise 
word of the Gospel, that it is folly to try to pour "new wine 
into old bottles." Yet I hope that in this new barrel the best wine 
of youth will soon begin to feel somewhat confined. 

TRANSLATED BY JUSTIN O*BRIEN 



ALBERT THIBAUDET 

A Discussion of "Modern" in Literature 



Immediately after the war Henri Massis (1886- ) founded a "Party 
of the Intelligence?' under the influence of Charles Maurras (1868- 
1952) and his Action Franpaise. The intellectuals vigorously opposed 
to romanticism and democracy, whom it grouped together ', expressed 
themselves in La Revue Universelle. The new current exerted an at- 
traction upon Riviere and Schlumberger t as is evident in the articles 
they wrote for the N.R.F. in 19/9. One of the new group, Gonzague 
True, a dogmatic follower of Maurras, regularly defended "the in- 
forming sensitivity f the deciding judgment, and the executive will' f 
in a series of critical articles whose severity was often based on his 
devotion to Thomism. 

But in Albert Thibaudct (iSj^-iyfi) the N.RJF. inherited from 
the Symbolist movement and the review La Phalange a powerful 
codifier and defender of its ideas. He brought a solid background in 
literature, philosophy, and history. As a professor at the University 
of Geneva t he had developed his gifts of explication, classification f 
and exposition, while losing none of his youthful enthusiasm for pro- 
vocative associations of ideas and novel comparisons. It is those qual- 
ities that ma\e of his booJ(s on Mallarmi, Valtry, Barrfa, Maurras, 
and Bergson the same %ind of capital analyses of contemporary intel- 
lectual currents that he provided monthly to the N.R.F. under the 
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title of "Reflexions" The following reply to Gonzague True was 
printed in the May 1920 issue. 

nrf 

The present moment in our literature is not limited to the year we 
are living through. On this question, it is rather difficult to fix pre- 
cise limits, but it seems fairly clear that the whole period of these 
past fifty or sixty years preserves the characteristics of a contem- 
porary period and that consequently judgments on the period are 
still precarious and unsettled. To put it otherwise, such a period 
does not offer matter for proper judgment but, more exactly, for 
preliminary hearing and pleading for the defense. Depending on 
circumstance and critic, however, these preliminaries can come 
closer and closer to a proper judgment, even to the point of provid- 
ing its frame and language. But, in the final analysis, two different 
functions are involved here. The best attorneys do not make the 
best critics. Criticism of past literature is one of judgments; that of 
the present is a criticism of accusation and defense. Nisard, Sainte- 
Beuve, Brunetiere, and Lemaitre were excellent judges of seven- 
teenth-century literature. But as district attorneys, the first failed in 
his case against the romantics; the second collapsed when he tried 
to use the authority due him as an experienced judge to win a de- 
cision against Balzac; the third, admirable exegete of Bossuet, 
quite ridiculously stiffened up his powerless, all too short, arms 
against Baudelaire; as for the fourth, if he had the good fortune to 
come out of pitched battle bearing the head of Georges Ohnet, his 
flailing against Verlaine and Mallarme produced quite rightly noth- 
ing but wind. But I am perhaps wrong to anticipate thus on my- 
self and to propose as settled, only because of a strictly personal 
conviction, the case against Verlaine and Mallarme. One really 
ought not cash in on that judgment for another thirty years. Fifty 
years after the death of an author, the passage of his works into the 
public domain is a clear enough sign that the moment of real 
judgment has come. We have had a perfectly typical example of 
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that in the semi-centennial of Baudelaire's death. One can say that 
the judgment in this case, the true judgment, intervened. Univer- 
sity criticism, whose constant indictment pursued Baudelaire with 
singular tenacity, decidedly and completely lost its case. And if 
that case is typical, it is not unique. For, however remarkable in 
other ways, that criticism, which will very probably turn out to 
have had Faguet as its last protagonist, almost always showed it- 
self up as erroneous, insignificant, and flat when confronted with 
the living. 

Although it still extends rather far into the past certainly as far, 
for example, as those authors who died on the eve of or just after 
the Franco-Prussian War (and from 1869 to 1872, with the deaths 
of Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Gautier, Michelet and M6rimee, a 
veritable liquidation took place) it is thus clearly understood, 
that this "contemporary literature" must remain a matter for hear- 
ing and defense. And it is agreed that we must not lend to such 
preliminary hearing and pleading for the defense any consistency 
of judgment. The reader must therefore not attribute any judicial 
authority to the following lines. Even less should he expect me to 
grant such authority to the somewhat capricious preliminary hear- 
ings which have seemed to me to call for a reply. 

Since Baudelaire and the Goncourt brothers, there has existed in 
French literature a "modernism" which falls into none of the usual 
categories of classicism, romanticism, realism, or symbolism but 
which cuts across them all, combining sometimes the last three 
(even the first: consider certain aspects of Baudelaire), opposing 
them at other times. Whatever the artistic form taken by such 
modernism, it bases such form on the avowed or potential princi- 
ple that what is modern the most modern possible and the most 
different from the traditional should be sought out and esteemed 
as a most desirable artistic aim, and that such a modern, like the 
traditional which it opposes, is capable of formulating an ensemble, 
a system, a theoretic order, a complete and fertile formula for art. 
Thus it affirms itself not only by its works but by its criticism 
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based on those works. It is natural that normal criticism whose 
goal lies in recognizing and establishing a tradition should strug- 
gle obstinately not only against the modern writers (as it has 
always done) but above all and with redoubled force against mod- 
ernism. If Baudelaire and the Goncourts have been, of all in- 
novators, the ones most unflaggingly hated by professional criti- 
cism, it is in part because of the fact that they are not only 
moderns but theorists of modernism. And since, just as for tradi- 
tionalism, the extreme forms of modernism are pathological for 
one side can become hysterical just as quickly as the other side be- 
comes sclerotic it is easy to see, apart from the natural opposition 
of two generations and two forms of thinking, what constitutes 
the passionate interest of such discussions. 

Not that we are at that point today. The critical battles of the 
past have abated, a state of affairs resulting as much from the with- 
drawal of criticism as from the scarcity of great protagonists of art. 
What persists are scarcely more than sharpshooters' skirmishes. But 
such skirmishing takes place on the same lines and between the 
same parties as the pitched battles. It is useful to point them out. 

In the Minerve Franpaise for February ist and i5th, Mr. Gon- 
zague True has entitled "Some Deformations of Literary Art" a 
series of very sharp attacks against a certain number of today's 
writers. Those remarks deserve to be pointed out and discussed 
not because they mark in any way the explosion of an individual 
fancy but rather because they are based on principles and expressed 
in the usual terms of traditional criticism. Moreover, the Minerve 
Franfaise, although demonstrating lively resiliency and dynamic in- 
telligence in its criticism, has devoted itself so far, generally speak- 
ing, to the restoration of the classic discipline or of certain classic 
disciplines. It is perhaps useful for us, without claiming to make 
judgments on a theory of neo-classicism and without opening dis- 
pute on such a complex problem, to verify the disparate elements of 
a future dispute which the author of these two articles has intro- 
duced, somewhat by chance and without systematic intention. 
Thus we shall be allowed, in confrontation with "some deforma- 
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tions of literary art," to adduce some deformations of criticism. 

By deformations of literary art Mr. True means the aspects of 
art-forms which he doesn't like, particularly those which look mod- 
ern. He attributes such deformations to two principal causes. 
These writers are meekly following the style of the times, and there 
is no valid criticism to point out their errors and bring them back 
to the straight and narrow. Such ideas are quite traditional. The 
reasons advanced by Mr. Maurras in L'Avenir de Vlntdligence can 
be recognized. What interests us here is to know to which writers 
Mr. True applies them. 

Docility to fashion, the inclination to let oneself be carried along 
on an easy current, these characteristics Mr. True finds in Mr. 
Henry Bordeaux. This is no great discovery nor does it offer 
grounds for contest. Here even Mr. True lets himself be carried 
along on an easy current. But one of the conclusions to which 
this current carries him gives a foretaste of the candor and rash- 
ness to be encountered in his judgments. "Flaubert's genius let's 
be courageous enough to say so was not much greater than that of 
Mr. Henry Bordeaux. If, however, Flaubert was able to dominate 
that genius to the point where comparison between the two of 
them collapses, it is because he was faithful to a cult which Mr. 
Henry Bordeaux scorns. , . . He did not sacrifice to fashion and 
fashion has spared him." This is how Mr. True sees the idea that 
will-power and probity are elements of Flaubert's genius. I shall 
simply recall a note from the Goncourt Journal for March 27, 1884: 
"This morning there appeared an obituary on Noriac which makes 
him the equal of Flaubert, presented as an amateur yes, an ama- 
teur, mind you who might have had as an equal any junior clerk 
whatever provided the fellow were submitted to Flaubert's work- 
ing schedule. That article makes me sad. There can never be, then, 
for an author, even when he is dead, any consecration, any devo- 
tion to impose respect and rebuke blasphemy." Now it is true 
that Mr. de Goncourt was rather neurasthenic. To go after this 
thing fairly, let's admit that we should be doing a favor by per- 
suading every writer that if he applies himself and if he does not 
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sacrifice himself to the fashion of the hour, he can become a Flau- 
bert, just like the good lad in the school boy's picture cards who 
gets into Polytechnic. It's perhaps not a bad idea that this should 
become an accepted idea. In Flaubert's own Dictionary of Ac- 
cepted Ideas, doesn't he give the following definition of \nafsac\: 
case designed to hold marshal's baton? 

Mr. True, having chosen Mr. Henry Bordeaux as his sole repre- 
sentative of literary deformation on the right, now shifts to the left 
and settles down to point out and collect "deformations." For it is 
on the left, actually, that is rife what is for him the principal 
agent of deformation: the literary coterie. We knew all about that, 
too, and the particular psychology of the coterie has been studied 
many times. Mr. True does no harm in recalling the constant char- 
acteristics of literary society production which always tends to 
judge art as little as possible from the point of view of the common 
man and as much as possible from the point of view of specific, 
or if you like, coterie difference. But in the final analysis and 
practically speaking, the literary circles or coteries are excellent an- 
tidotes to the going fashion and to laboratories of literary renewal! 
Although Parnassian, Naturalist, and Symbolist circles had their 
ridiculous sides, they did bear fruit and a fruit which, if at first 
cultivated in the hothouse, can be found today, acclimatized and 
hardy, on any bumpkin's pear-trees along the road. Mr. True, who 
is a considerate man and bent on hurting people as little as pos- 
sible in producing the critical stint imposed on him by his convic- 
tions, selects his precise examples of the coterie from a somewhat 
distant past. His examples are not very happily chosen. 

"Just in this way, about a quarter of a century ago," he says, 
"the Revue Blanche wanted to impose on us Alfred Jarry and Gus- 
tave Kahn among others, and to palm off on us a wretched humor- 
ist and that acrobat who wrote legible verses only when he man- 
aged to do it in accepted form unconsciously for a few genial 
souls." 

Criticism can doubtless hope for some success in making a psy- 
chological analysis of the coterie. But could the same analysis of the 
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critic's naive belief in the coterie be made with any less success? 
The Revue Blanche, as well as the Mercure and other analogous 
reviews, was liberally open-minded, and it must not be forgotten 
that in these reviews our literature gradually took on a new aspect. 
As for the element of coterie, it goes without saying that it is in- 
separable from the notion of any review as seen from the outside. 
The history of the Revue des Deux Mondes would deserve being 
written up objectively before the official panegyrics that its cen- 
tenary will soon bring forth. Are its academic misoneism and the 
obstinate hatred with which it pursued Flaubert and the Goncourts, 
for instance, any less typical of a coterie than the gerontophagy 
of the former Revue Blanche? And yet, after all, on the pink paper 
of the one as on the white paper of the other there was merely 
a certain productive idea of collaboration and cordiality among 
minds grouped together by common likes and dislikes- The 
Revue Blanche tried to put across Alfred Jarry just as the Revue 
des Deux Mondes tried to put across Melchior de Vogue neither 
more nor less. Both reviews were the natural habitats of the writers 
concerned, the two vessels on which they must of necessity embark 
to sail toward their notoriety. Ubu-Roi had created at least as much 
of a stir as Vogue's Roman Russe. Today the Roman Russe is 
somewhat forgotten while Father Ubu seems well on the way to 
establishing his type as enduringly as Homais and Prudhomme. 
And is that so unimportant? Mr. True will regret perhaps his 
descriptive "wretched humorist" when he finds out that hunger 
made Jarry really wretched and continued to do so until it literally 
caused his death. As for Gustave Kahn who played an important 
role in the evolution of verse form and whose poetry scarcely 
evokes the notion of acrobacy, Mr. True is here seizing the oppor- 
tunity to prove the fact that his ear (and every ear has its rights) 
is closed to free verse. In the works of Viele-Griffin and Francis 
Jammes, the reader who jumps with relief on the occasional regu- 
lar sonnet dropped behind by the author is like the homesick 
Frenchman who in Holland or England recognizes with tears of 
emotion (at long last!) a compatriot dove of the ark, palm of the 
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desert and cannot bring himself to a parting. He has no more 
sense of the exotic than Mr. True has of free verse. But then, 
let us hasten to add and proclaim that any man, born a Christian 
and a Frenchman, can get along very well without one or the 
other. 

"Do you still like Bossuet? What race of fossils do you belong 
to? You deny that Matisse has genius? What sort of dull idiot are 
you?" I shall not defend Mr. Matisse here, having seen his paint- 
ing only fleetingly (one can't be everywhere at once). Thus it is 
difficult for me to affirm that he has genius. But it seems rather 
risky to deny it. Those who declare his great worth form a body 
of opinion which, in my ignorance, I must take into serious con- 
sideration. Some are obviously clever art dealers but some are very 
intelligent specialists as well: in short, people who for thirty years 
have been living in modern painting as I manage to live in the 
modern novel and poetry, people who know it and follow it in its 
inner development and detail. As for the liaison men between 
these dealers and specialists, that whole question is a great subject 
of conversation to which I listen so as to learn more about a sub- 
ject on which I have no opinion. I shall therefore not break lances 
in honor of Mr, Matisse's genius. There are very probably among 
those who affirm it both enlightened folk and snobs. But does Mr. 
True think the same is not true for Bossuet? I should go so far 
as to say that true appreciation for Mr, Matisse's painting ought to 
be more sincere and more usual today than an appreciation of 
Bossuet. The ear for oratory is, literarily speaking, quite out- 
moded; literature has, on Verlaine's advice, twisted the neck of 
eloquence, which will have, inevitably, its come-back. To find 
true and strong and enduring pleasure in Bossuet, one must pos- 
sess a consistently developed body of classical culture, taste, and 
knowledge which either becomes rarer and rarer or exists only in 
professors lacking any communication with the general current of 
life a Black Sea with tendencies toward becoming the Caspian. 
But that does not prevent the existence in certain neo-classic circles 
of a Bossuet snobbery. Wholesome snobbery, Mr. True would say 
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perhaps; homage rendered unto virtue by vice. That may well be. 
I shall follow him willingly on his path of indulgence and I real- 
ize that in the final analysis such snobbery does more good than 
harm. 

In his research into literary deformation, Mr. True passes along 
to certain contemporaries closer to home. They are Andre Gide and 
Marcel Proust. 

Gide "would have given us better books than those he wrote if 
some merciless corps of criticism had taken care to put him on 
guard against easy excesses." Mr. Truc's illusions on the advantages 
of criticism are an old story with critics and they will forever hold 
out against any counter-proof of experience because they are bound 
up with the natural pride of the profession. Writers have always 
drawn great profit from the officious criticism of their friends: the 
really beneficial critic of Flaubert was Bouilhet. Such criticism any 
intelligent author Gide like any other seeks out and I think he 
uses it. As for professional criticism, it has always had but little 
effect on writers (the special case of Corneille and the Sentiment 
de I'Academie excepted) and the critics' advice to authors has in 
general, and rightly so, seemed ridiculous to the writers. At best a 
critic can be useful by pointing out among all the directions of an 
author the one he prefers, in which he would like to see the au- 
thor concentrate. Even there he may be wrong. The vital instinct 
which kept Flaubert from writing a second Madame Bovary was 
probably much surer than the advice of critics encouraging him to 
duplicate himself. It is much better that the critical success of Strait 
is the Gate did not prevail upon Gide to write another; it is much 
better that he wrote instead Lafcadio's Adventures. Says Mr* True, 
"I shall not smother him with the weight of Fruits of the Earth. 
Those ramblings of 1897 bear the mark of the times." On the con- 
trary, the learned man's only regret ought to be that this master- 
piece of sensual prose never had a successor. But Gide alone knows 
what he had to sacrifice to produce the works of his second pe- 
riod. In any case, if the Fruits is an "excess," I fail to see that he 
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needed a critical mentor to encourage him to react personally 
against the excess and pass on to a more chastened form, drier 
and more precise. 

It is true that this form does not satisfy Mr. True any better. "He 
tossed off in The Immoralist a paradoxical type, and, completely 
taken up with him, did not at all, or scarcely, touch upon that 
perpetually moving problem of the humanity of morality. Al- 
though in Strait is the Gate he showed the exterior and acci- 
dental effects of religious renunciation, he showed neither the 
remote causes nor the sense or lack of sense of this guilty deforma- 
tion of life." I can understand how Mr. True feels the need for all 
that to be shown him, indeed demonstrated. But he is off in the 
wrong direction. The house of Alcan publishes along these lines a 
quantity of green volumes, often very interesting, and they are pub- 
lished precisely to give him satisfaction. The intention of The Im- 
moralist and the intention of Strait is the Gate are quite differ- 
ent; such is the intention of any sincere, pure work of art. And 
Mr. True is the first to help me bring that difference into focus 
when he says: "He [Gide] has neither Rod's field of vision nor 
P6guy's tremendous comprehension." I should think so! For me 
Mr. True seems to belong, from the point of view of critical 
aesthetics, to the school of Proudhon who complained that Dela- 
croix's painting (where Boissy d'Anglas uncovers himself when 
confronted with the head of Feraud) does not teach the onlooker 
that those Prairial days had been provoked by the excesses of the 
Thermidor reaction, and who cried out: "What does it matter to 
me in that case that Mr. Delacroix paints differently from Mr. 
Ingres!" 

That Mr. True is somewhat in the same state, there can be lit- 
tle doubt upon reading the following sentence: "The style of Huys- 
mans and of Jean Lombard appears, in its turn of phrase and vo- 
cabulary, to be the fixation of a school and a mania of the sick." 
Thus Mr. True sees no difference between the admirable style 
of Huysmans (which, when one gets right down to it, can be con- 
sidered the sole and singular merit of his candid paradoxes) and 
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the cacography of poor Jean Lombard! One might just as well 
write: Victor Hugo and Petrus Borel, or C6zanne and the Dou- 
aaier Rousseau. It is easily seen that these are matters which in- 
terest Mr. True only on rare and not very happy occasions. 

As for Marcel Proust, "he makes fun of us all," and "the 
French language suffers under his pen." Marcel Proust writes a 
French which I could wish for many of his adversaries. His style 
is one of the newest, most finished and most expressive of today. 
To go hunting after certain slips of editing (slips which are more 
often bad proof-reading) is not a serious occupation. I remember 
that a scandalized Faguet, reproaching Balzac with bad writing, 
quoted these words "the capillary tubes of the great female con- 
venticle," and, in effect that seemed like complete jargon to me. 
Some time later I found the expression in the novel from which 
Faguet had drawn it. The words were part of a sustained and apt 
metaphor of several lines where they no longer presented the 
slightest incongruity. Faguet's criticism from that moment on has 
taken on the coloring of that fraud which momentarily stupefied 
me. It is to be regretted that Mr. True should in good faith be- 
have in a manner to give rise to similar reflections. Quoting a 
sentence of Marcel Proust, he underlines the following as an ex- 
ample of jargon: "a few stray stars of the zoophytic band of girls," 
which seems strange only because it is isolated from the abundantly 
developed figure of speech one or two pages before. The little 
game consisting of trying to discredit the style of an author by the 
system (and no writer resists it) of isolated quotations has long 
been practiced: by Victor Hugo on Racine, by Brunetiere on Victor 
Hugo, by everyone on Brunetiere and what does it prove? 

Mr. True is consistent with himself when he reproaches Marcel 
Proust for not expressing "clear feelings," which is to say for ex- 
pressing feelings which are feelings and not feelings which are 
ideas. A feeling becomes clear only when reduced to the abstract. 
Art has nothing to gain either from the hyperbolic intellectuahsm 
of Mr. Benda or from Mr. Truc's scholasticism. 

Our critic then rails against the "political deformations thanks to 
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which Mr. Barbusse is accepted as a great novelist doubling as a 
political thinker, and Romain Rolland accepted as a philosopher 
doubling as a writer." Political deformations are immemorial but 
since they come from two parties they have a chance of balancing 
each other. There is no need of being a nationalist to decide that 
Mr. Rolland is neither a philosopher nor a stylist, and it is useless 
to profess internationalism to think that in ]ean~Christophe he 
proved himself an original novelist and a noble creator of living 
beings. But Mr. Truc's clarification is certainly very strange: "So 
as to be wanting neither in justice nor, if possible, in generosity, I 
guided myself by favorable testimony and, for rereading, out of the 
prolific Jean-Christophe family, I chose the volume which was most 
appreciated by people of taste. It is clearly understood that I am 
talking of The Market-place" As if, on the contrary, people of 
taste did not see in that fat, naive pamphlet the greatest failure of 
the whole ten volumes of Jean-Christophe! 

Mr. Gonzague True ends up by giving beginners the advice that 
they should fit themselves into a tradition. The classical tradition, 
no doubt. But one wonders what degree of academicism such tra- 
dition would have to favor so as to please the severe author of 
Retour a la Scolastique. This appetite for rationalist reaction is 
very curious. Without displeasure I could wish to see Mr. True as 
well as Mr. Benda exaggerate it even more. They would become, 
as a result, even stranger phenomena. As to a modest judgment 
based on taste, as to a literary epicureanism which our haughty 
dogmatists doubtless frown upon scornfully, suffice it to say that such 
criticism is still capable, and freely, of smiling away in its corner. 

TRANSLATED BY J. ROBERT LOY 



MARCEL ARLAND 

Concerning a New "Mai du Siecle' 



Marcel Arland (/tfpp- ), since 1953 one of the two editors of the 
revived N.R.F., began his distinguished career as a follower of Gide. 
This capital essay (printed in the issue of February 1924) summed 
up the point of view of the youth born around igoo. Arland, Drieu 
La Rochelle, Fernandez, Grenier, Malraux, Montherlant, Paulhan, 
and Prevost had all grown to manhood during the war and the at- 
tendant cult of adolescence; all had experienced the influence of 
Rimbaud and Dostoevsfy, joined in Gide f s glorification of unrest, 
and witnessed the systematic nihilism of Dada. 

Arland' s gifts as a subtle analyst of passions won him the Gon- 
court Prize in 1929 for his novel L'Ordre, but he will doubtless live 
in literary history chiefly as a critic. 

nr/ 

Order and Anarchy: between these two dangers succeeding gen- 
erations fluctuate. Twin mirrors. No matter which way I turn, I 
find my image in each panel: in the first, a clearer and more stable 
likeness; in the other, nearer the heart of essence, a trembling and 
uncertain likeness. Attempt to reconcile them? One or the other 
obtrudes upon us: our passion to create, to affirm ourselves, to 
"live" cancels half of life from our minds. It is not wisdom we 
seek. We follow our secret instinct, some of the fashions, some 
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events and perhaps certain laws which regulate the harmony of the 
ages. 

For the thinker, there is no other order than that of yesterday; 
anarchy is the denial of that order. Yet in the degree to which 
thought is fertile and avoids playfulness and suicide, it is a search 
for a new order. 

All civilizations seem initially to converge toward an ideal point 
which is no sooner attained than it is left behind. How should we 
name this point, this fine balance of a race's virtues, this unique 
moment when all the forces, which up to that time had mutually 
sought out or hindered each other, join and combine in an admira- 
ble spectacle born of collaboration of man and destiny? Scarcely 
has a civilization produced such a moment when it draws away 
from it and sees its forces separate. However beautiful and full it 
may have been, that moment belongs henceforward to the domain 
of order, a historic domain, doubtless rich in precept, but a do- 
main of the dead from which there must be withdrawal if we are 
to communicate with a new era and create a new order out of 
apparent anarchy. 

Let a race fall prey to disorder, and in the works born of that 
very disorder it will be able to discover its true countenance, its 
peculiar greatness and beauty and, already the seeds of its own 
order. It is, moreover, in such violent and agitated periods, whether 
periods of decadence or resurrection, that the genius of individu- 
als is best revealed. 

It is fitting to take such a point of departure for understanding 
the interest and peculiarities of the generation which expressed it- 
self just after the war, the generation whose most interesting and 
almost sole manifestation was the Dada movement. 

Dadaism was not the reflection of a nation, to be sure, but it was 
permitted and clearly caused by the condition and the civilization 
of that nation. Perhaps it came a bit too soon. Such movements, set 
off by individuals, instead of interpreting a general state, precede 
that state and bring it on in part. But it had to exist, and if our con- 
sideration of it elicits any astonishment, it is because the move- 
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meat did not achieve a wider scope. Let us call to mind the spec- 
tacle of 1914 mentality. Hard by the side of watered down fantasy, 
that eternal moribund, Naturalism, forces its way into the Acad- 
emy; Albert Samain's poetry has just determined the triumph of 
symbolism in the provinces; between Porto-Riche and Henry Ba- 
taille, the theater falters and returns uneasily to Antoine. It is the 
hour in which, confronted by the haughty trappings of Barres, we 
wait in vain for a few men; the hour when, in Marcel Proust, the 
most mediocre of lives has not yet been redeemed by a lucid soli- 
tude obsessed with death. It is, to be sure, also the hour of Maur- 
ras, Bergson, Peguy, Suares and Claudel. But, pure as their voices 
may be, 1 how indistinctly they come through to the young men 
who, particularly with the war, are taking stock of themselves and 
of the world in which it is their lot to live. Years in which, from 
Anatole France down to the journalists and readers of newspapers, 
everyone was naturally witty, gracious, and ironic, could write a 
flawless sonnet, quote Renan, Ibsen, or Nietzsche, and enumerate 
ten avant-garde schools: the transmutation of values was a neces- 
sity. The unbelievable stupidity of war literature made it even more 
necessary. It was natural that a man should appear rude in the 
midst of so much grace, violent amidst so much sweetness, illogi- 
cal in the company of such finesse. 

On the other hand, during those years certain important works 
appeared or came to light. 2 Unknown to the vast public, they 
helped bring about the birth of Dada. Taking certain of these 
works as a starting point, it would be rather easy to show how the 
cult of emotion ended up, and not without reason, in incoherence 
and, finally, silence; easy to show that the cult of the intellect, 
forced to extreme limits, brings on its own negation or, rather, 
tends toward a travesty of intelligence; easy, finally, to show how 

1 Certain among them, moreover, because they were claimed by a political 
party, were, for that very reason, suspect to many young men. For the under- 
graduate at the time of the war, contemporary literature meant Regnier, 
France, Bourget, Rostand and Bataille. 

2 Works by Gide, Apollinaire, Valery and Max Jacob. Translations of Dos- 
toevsky. Fad for Rimbaud and Lautreamont. 
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the theory of destruction, had already been formulated and was 
particularly dangerous because it had taken on the look of mysti- 
cism. 

I am not writing the history of Dadaism and I shall not seek 
out all its causes. It has been said that, in accordance with the law 
which drives a new generation to affirm itself by outdoing its el- 
ders, the generation expressing itself just after the war wanted to 
reach overnight the limits of audacity. This may well be. However, 
the rarest audacity is not destruction but abstention, a violence too 
great for expression. No, such audacity is silence, and true despair 
is not suicide but resignation. However, when a man is twenty 
years old, he may kill himself; he does not accept things with resig- 
nation. Resignation forbids the work of art and whatever the scorn 
of that generation for art, it was a generation of artists. Their inner 
force manifested itself in negation; it was incapable of doing so 
through silence. 

If, as they say, Dada were really dead, its brief moment would be 
for me a cause for astonishment. We could triumph, rashly, by see- 
ing in it only the usual manifestation of a generation coming into 
action. Doubtless each generation struggles to destroy so as to be 
able later, it hopes, to build in its own way. But what we saw a 
few years ago was quite another matter with its representatives de- 
stroying for destruction's sake and because destruction seemed to 
them their only dignity. I consider that as an episode not as an en- 
tity. Not, however, a beginning, since for some time now all had 
been destroyed in morality as well as in literature. But it was im- 
portant .to call attention to the wreckage. Nor was it an end out of 
which everything was to rise with a new countenance. The essence 
of Dadaism still persists and is perhaps the more virulent, the 
calmer its appearance. 

It is precisely its violence which explains the apparent brevity of 
the movement. It is more or less true that from the day they found 
the word "Dada" there remained scarcely any more conquests to 
make, that is, tangible conquests. But once having affirmed, you 
must persuade. This is slower and more subtle work. True destruc- 
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tion works in calculated doses like those poisons which are neutral- 
ized by over-ingestion. 

One of -the facts which best shows to what extent Dadaism was 
premature is the small number of disciples won to a movement 
which a few years later would have attracted the lion's share of 
minds. Born in France (and I say this chauvinistically!), nurtured 
in central Europe and brought back to France at its highest point, 
the movement did not lack novelty, or arrogance, or snob-appeal 
for its success. It missed only by not being a school, that is, by not 
being in some way a door opened on to new horizons even a new 
door opened on to the same horizon. For as soon as it moved 
toward saying anything other than dada, it ceased to exist, at least 
as a movement. There remained only Mr. X . . . , former Dadaist 
and author of. ... 

But with the disappearance of Dadaism, the intellectual upheaval 
of which it was only one of the phases continues to exist. The pre- 
mature hatching of that manifestation is holding back its victory 
by several years. Circling around the supposed corpse, academic 
prize-giving and inquiries into the direction of youth will go their 
petty pace. For some time now there has been no one of average 
culture who does not identify himself with Rimbaud; tomorrow it 
will be with Lautr6amont or Mr. Raymond RousseL That will be 
the moment to talk about that good, old Dada movement, the late 
and regretted Dada which was basically so lovable. It will also be 
the moment when the nice corpse will be reincarnated under 
what form I could not say and will trip up in heartening fashion 
its new friends and many of its former adherents who will fail to 
recognize it. 

When we consider the present state of new literature, it is not 
easy to judge clearly the successor generation to Dada and its per- 
sonal contribution. Some of its members have moved instinctively 
toward yesterday's avant-garde and tried to reinitiate the heroic 
period. Opposite them, there is a large company of delightful 
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young men, witty and aware, and masters of their art at twenty, 
who outvie one another in knowing how to translate into letters 
the elegance of their minds. 

In the confusion and carelessness of the contemporary scene, it 
was easy for many of them to lift their voices and announce new 
worlds. There is always a public standing about, happy and 
proud to applaud and understand. Literary fops were not lacking: 
each of them discovered something original and proclaimed it per- 
fect, like those mirror-globes in suburban gardens where, without 
tiring himself, a person can take in the whole world and its pas- 
sions. 

Fantasy, gesturing and pose these are the three principal charac- 
teristics of the literature which flourished yesterday and would 
like to dominate again today. People were delighted to think that 
the intimate secret of beauty and soul was contained in those for- 
mal frivolities, those exercises of word and heart, delicate and 
gracious as a rose (rose being the emblem of a whole literature) 
with which we have been surfeited for twenty years under the 
guise of fantasy. To all questions from the outside world, the an- 
swer was a pirouette. The important thing was to pirouette grace- 
fully, thereafter bowing and addressing a smile to the looking 
glass. 

Gesturing is an equally hateful danger. However little strength 
and inclination I should doubtless have had for attempting the 
gesticulation of the Dada movement, I like and approve the fact 
that others have indulged in it But to repeat it, what could this be 
but a game? No gesturing expresses the individual; delirium seems 
somewhat cold and gesturing phrenetic when a whole season has 
passed over the prodigal son. I shall no longer hide my boredom 
with such peremptory attitudes, laborious grimaces, and literary 
fireworks. The gun was not loaded: I shall no longer jump when 
I hear the second report. Let the well-born soul burn from within; 
there are few sights as stirring as violent emotion hidden behind a 
placid face. Smiling, too, can be a gesture. All mystification amuses 
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me when it feeds on snobbery and the flabbiness of the public. But 
I am too well aware of the distance between mystification and os- 
tentation, and their basic difference. 

False prophets, however, are an even greater danger. They have 
proposed to us rules for loving things and people, cultivating sel- 
fishness and freeing ourselves from all rules. They recognized that 
painful moment of all adolescent periods when a man needs a prin- 
ciple as he needs a mistress, and they knew that a voice of assur- 
ance and two witty words are enough to make a wavering mind 
sign up. Poses and doctrines: we have sought them in every fair 
the world over; it sufficed to find an arrogant air, a subtle smile, a 
deviation of body or soul to move our hearts. Our need for volun- 
tary joining is such that D'Annunzio's off spring and German 
junkers preaching the one and only cult of soccer, for example, as 
the salvation and regenerator of the world, would today find fer- 
vent disciples. 3 

It is by avoiding this triple lie of pose, gesture, and fantasy that 
literature which is today seeking its own identity will win the 
chance, not perhaps for immediate success, but for life. If the lie is 
hateful, it is especially so because we end up by believing it. To- 

3 Wearied with one idea, we go to the defense of another. The amazing thing 
is that we always find another to defend. On the Yellow River, fishermen use 
a cormorant in their work. Like the pelican, this is a long-legged water bird 
with large pouch and beak. Around its neck is placed a ring which strangles 
it slightly. The boat is on the river; a fish passes: the cormorant dives and 
gulps in the fish but does not swallow because of the ring. The fisherman 
opens the cormorant's beak, takes the fish and the trick is played. The scene 
starts over again. "But," I say, "doesn't the cormorant get tired of always 
fishing in vain?" "Ah I but the cormorant is so stupid." "As stupid as all 
that?" "Ah! it is incredible how stupid he is." 

Eventually, however, comes the time of revolt. Doctrines? What for? Doc- 
trines for us! Does a great sensibility subject itself to doctrine? It is then that 
a doctrine of revolt is born, a doctrine of independence and anti-doctnnation. 
Scene somewhere in a boat: "See how free I am!" "Little ninny! And how 
about the pilot there at your rudder?" A gust of wind destroys both pilot and 
rudder, blows the boat to another shore: "See, just see how free I am this 
time!" 
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wards absolute sincerity that is the direction in which the four or 
five individuals capable of representing, if not expressing, a genera- 
tion will turn. As a matter of fact, we are less interested now in a 
generation than in individuals; today there exists no other real 
work save solitary work. The word "work" may cause a smile; 
rarely has there been so much distrust of art, and I mean not solely 
of artistic methods but of the result which we formerly called 
beauty. There is a distrust of words, methods of investigation and 
knowledge, distrust of intelligence as well as of sensitivity and 
personality. 

Beyond all literature there is an object of primary interest to me: 
it is myself. I endeavor to draw close to this object by the most di- 
rect means that I can possibly find. Literature, the best of these 
means, no longer charms us very much except in its relationship to 
ourselves and in accordance with the influence it can have upon us. 
In so doing, it elevates and abases itself at one and the same time. 
For if the aim we propose for literature is exemplary in nobility, it 
becomes nonetheless a means itself means for knowing ourselves 
and means for testing ourselves (and some literary experiences are 
more dangerous than real experiences). It can be said of some 
books that they resemble the Hebrew army surrounding Jericho. I 
have little confidence in the sound of those trumpets, little con- 
fidence even in my own words, but if the walls of Jericho came 
tumbling down it was in some way a result of persuasion. And as 
for me, I shall not reveal myself unless I have called unto myself 
seven times in anguish. 

Morality will therefore be our first concern. I cannot conceive of 
literature without an ethic. No doctrine can satisfy us, but the total 
absence of doctrine is a torment to us. One day, perhaps, such tor- 
ment will seem naive, and we shall be astonished at this predilec- 
tion for morose gratification, at this masochism, this uneasiness 
which makes us tend toward rather specialized endeavors. Good 
and evil that distinction is possible solely because centuries of so- 
cial and religious life have graven it within us. It is that distinction 
which orients most of the adventures in which certain minds test 
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and prove themselves today. For if, after the Dada movement, the 
desire to shock may seem vulgar, at least there persists the love 
of self-created scandal. We confuse too easily action and gesture: 
the first may constitute the proving of ourselves although never an 
exact proof; the other is pure show and unadulterated ostentation. 
Certain actions seem to have no motivation; the gesture always 
affirms with certainty. Thus it is not against action that we must 
rebel. Whatever the distrust in which it is held and despite the in- 
aptitude of our best minds to act, disdain for action is too easy a 
form of cowardice. Let Ranee speak of renunciation after possess- 
ing such riches and human glory. We are too ready to identify our- 
selves with our heroes. 

All questions boil down to a single problem: God. People have 
been talking about a new "mal du siecle." New words and new 
emotions have been brought into style. The lowliest reader of 
avant-garde reviews has fancied himself a victim of fervor, then of 
unrest. I regret very much the vulgarization of these words, for it 
will force us to invent unhappy neologisms. But the notaries of a 
hundred years ago who thought they were Werther or Rene do 
not make us doubt the reality of either Goethe or Chateaubriand. 
And whatever may be our repugnance for the overly affected, we 
shall nonetheless admit of "mal du siecle" if we can judge by our 
own anguish. 

God, the eternal scourge of men, whether they are intent upon 
creating him or destroying him! Virgil's work is explained by His 
permanent presence; Rousseau's by the search for Him; Stendhal's 
by the attempts of passion to cover up His absence. But the mind 
where that destruction is already accomplished, where the problem 
of divinity is no longer argued . . . how shall such a mind fill the 
inner void left gaping by the power of centuries and instincts? The 
absence of God is the denial of all morality. Can the political form 
of a country or economic and humanitarian problems replace that 
ancient foundation in us? Until we have grown accustomed to this 
new state, everything will appear ridiculous to us, first of all our- 
selves. We are unbalanced minds building, out of expediency or 
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for practical reasons, guard rails which, we do not trust; we are 
condemned to perpetual pursuits pursuits and nothing more. 
Each of us will turn to those pursuits according to his sensitivity, 
weariness, or boredom. There are voyages to take, marriages, pas- 
sions; there is the possibility of being rich, being Lauzun, being 
delegate for the City Markets. There are certain dangerous en- 
deavors, certain anomalies, certain crimes, certain virtues. There is 
also literature. 

For man will not be readily consoled for the loss of God. Yet 
with what ardor has he tried to make up for the loss: mysticisms 
of beauty, mysticisms of man, mysticisms of the individual. From 
all these unrequited passions and deviate instincts, there remains 
now scarcely more than weariness and discouragement, nothing 
but that gnawing and desolate flame perpetually within us. The 
present interest in Dostoevsky is a very clear sign. Never have we 
felt so close in France to certain heroes of The Possessed and The 
Brothers Karamazov. The tragic aspect of their deeds, the anguish 
in which they live, and the evangelic mysticism sometimes shared 
by the novelist with his heroes ... all of these are traits to be 
found in some of our contemporaries. Some of them, despite them- 
selves, despite the times and their poverty of hope, no longer feel- 
ing within themselves the idol but still feeling the altar, have at- 
tempted to recover them by continuing and exaggerating the usual 
gestures of adoration while awaiting a miracle. The miracle does 
not seem impossible to me, no more so than the final action in 
which they will find a personal end to their hesitations and quest. 

Between miracle and suicide, and until one reaches resignation, 
there is room for an extremely individual literature, dangerous, to 
be sure, and sometimes lyric and abnormal. For, after so much vain 
hocus-pocus, so much grace and grimace, so many attempts at 
originality, so much exoticism and film literature, has the time not 
come for a new simplicity? A simplicity of those periods when, 
without gesticulation, man reflects on his own drama, with the 
five miseries of his five senses, with the intoxicating misery of 
thinking and feeling. It is not a return to classicism which seems 
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desirable to me but rather, in the disorder and tumult of minds, a 
new harmony. Thus that timely literature would be, at once, a 
phase, a factor, and the reflection of an upheaval which exceeds 
our powers in an extraordinary way and which leads a civilization 
either to its destruction or to its resurrection. 

TRANSLATED BY J. ROBERT LOY 



JACQUES RIVIERE 

Questioning the Concept of Literature 



This article by the editor immediately followed the preceding one 
by Arland in the February 1934 issue as a sort of "editorial com- 
ment" 

nrf 

In the article we have just read, a very young man brings us his 
point of view on the manifestation of the generation which pre- 
cedes his and which is today from twenty-seven to thirty years old. 
I beg permission both of its author and of my readers to study it 
briefly, as if it were a document I had come across by chance, like 
a bottle snatched out of that changing, problematic sea formed be- 
fore our very eyes by the ages which have not yet expressed them- 
selves. 

The first trait in this confession that strikes me is the fact that 
literature is conceived of as a subordinate activity. Subordinate to 
what? I do not want to press Mr. Arland too closely for an answer. 
However I note this: "Beyond all literature there is an object of 
primary interest to me: it is myself. I endeavor to draw close to 
this object by the most direct means that I can possibly find. Litera- 
ture, the best of these means, no longer charms us very much ex- 
cept in its relationship to ourselves and in accordance with the in- 
fluence it can have upon us." 
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This statement becomes meaningful if we relate it to the several 
folio wing facts: 

It was clearly for antiphrasis that the editors gave the name of 
Literature to the review which, shortly after its foundation, was to 
become the organ of the Dada movement. And we remember that 
the first question they asked their elders was the ironical: Why do 
you write? 

If one questions Paul Valery as to the meaning of his activity, he 
immediately tries to show that it transcends literature, the written 
form being only accidental as far as his thought is concerned. 

If one plunges into the work of Marcel Proust, one perceives im- 
mediately that it is born of a purely philosophical or even scientific 
intent. 

I could line up other facts, but these seem sufficient to me to 
bring out a general tendency which, if we believe Mr. Arland, is 
said to animate or to affect (I leave the choice of word up to the 
reader) even the youngest generation a tendency to write only as 
a last resort, or at least to assign extrinsic aims to writing, to liter- 
ary creation. In spite of what certain short-sighted critics may 
think, no period, perhaps, has been as far away as ours from prac- 
tising "art for art*s sake." It seems to me that we are witnessing a 
very serious crisis in the concept of what literature is. 

What are the causes of this situation? 

Perhaps Mr. Arland does not see them quite clearly. However, I 
am struck by the importance he dares attribute to the disappearance 
of God in the uneasiness which perturbs young writers "God, 
the eternal scourge of men, whether they are intent upon creating 
him or destroying him." 

It seems to me that we cannot thoroughly understand the 
change in this concept of literature, which is taking place under 
our very eyes, unless we can imagine the extent to which this idea 
has been permeated or contaminated by the idea of religion since 
the period of Romanticism. If the problem of the possibility and 
the limits of literature assumes such a tragic character today, to my 
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mind, it is because it has taken over the place and the form of the 
problem of religion. 

In an interview published by the Journal du Peuple 1 I said, 
"If, in the seventeenth century, it had occurred to anyone to ask 
Moliere or Racine why he wrote, neither would probably have found 
any other answer than this: 'To entertain cultured people/ Only 
with Romanticism did the literary act begin to be thought of as a 
sort of attempt to reach the absolute, and the literary product as a 
revelation. At that moment literature garnered the heritage of re- 
ligion and organized itself upon the model of what it replaced: the 
writer became a priest; all his gestures tended toward one thing 
only the introduction of the 'divine presence' into that eucha- 
ristic host which the work of art became. All the literature of the 
nineteenth century is a vast incantation toward the miracle. 

"It seems to me that today we are witnessing the crisis of this 
idea. Young men continue to be tormented by the need of an ab- 
solute which the preceding generation lodged in them. But at the 
same time they feel basically powerless to produce anything in 
which they have faith, which appears to them as greater than 
themselves, as a creation comparable to the creations of God. 
Whence the raging dogmatic scepticism apparent in some of them 
and their ironic question to their elders, 'Why do you write? And 
do you not see that there is nothing real, certain, positive, demon- 
strable but nothingness? Do you not see that nothingness lies in 
wait for all that you call your production, that it allows you scarcely 
enough time to gather a few ridiculous laurels before it swallows 
you up?' And the most logical of them decide, for their part, to 
give up a type of activity which they feel can no longer be anything 
but hypocrisy and deception." 

In these lines, however, I described perhaps in terms too simple, 
the state of mind of the young writer to whom I alluded: to be 
precise, the writers of the former Dada group. As I realize today, 
their attitude is more complex, their intentions more contradictory. 
1 April 21, 1923. 
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Their scepticism is not as constant as I had supposed; or rather, 
they do not choose between scepticism and faith. Faith continues 
to exist in them in a shameful state. They continue to attribute 
supernatural powers to themselves, to be filled with the immense 
aspiration of Rimbaud. Like him they await the nameless visita- 
tion: "The flowering sweetness of stars, of the sky and the rest 
descends across from the knoll, like a basket before our face, and 
flowers the abyss and the blue depths below." 

They are vaguely conscious of an increasing difficulty in the call- 
ing up of "spirits" (their bad humor stems from this awareness), 
but they refuse to give in for so little. On the contrary, they mul- 
tiply the gestures of incantation; they have recourse to increasingly 
strange and materialistic talismans. 

In an article which formerly appeared here 2 I tried to show at 
some length that their attempt, an extension of the whole effort of 
the nineteenth century, tended toward the pure incarnation of 
their own personality, toward the creation of a sort of "glorious 
body" for their own use, and that this attempt would inevitably 
lead them beyond literature. But my point of view made me too in- 
attentive to the objectivist, even metaphysical ambition which they 
mixed with their subjective aims. In fact, even when they were "in- 
forming" themselves, in the philosophical meaning of the word, 
they kept on working with even more zeal and tenacity than had 
their elders toward the production of unknown presences among 
us, toward seizing the ghosts prowling around all the confines of 
the mind. 

And this effort, moreover, makes them scorn literature and go 
beyond it. 

For let us assume that we believe in the possibility of poetic 
"materializations." Let us assume this new spiritualism. All values 
change. There is no longer any fiction; no more modeling with 
the hands, no more imitation; no longer is it a question of achiev- 
ing a resemblance. The poet can no longer consider himself a more 
2 "Reconnaissance a Dada," NJZJF. f August 1920. 
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or less able craftsman, the maker of a little statue. The very idea of 
beauty disappears completely . . . 

We shall call poetry a complex of phenomena X to which certain 
brains are susceptible just as a medium can experience supernatural 
adventures. The notation of these phenomena can be comparable at 
every point to the written record of a spiritualist seance. Besides, 
did not Andre Breton and his friends use hypnotism at one mo- 
ment as a direct and single source of inspiration? 

Moreover by their insistence upon recommending to us the 
works of non-professional writers, of automatic writers, or of 
idiots inspired by some fortuitous circumstance, they hope to point 
out to us their unique religion of the mystic event, their continuous 
expectation of a poetic Pentecost. 

A picture of Giorgio de Chirico in which is seen an enormous, 
marble woman lying on a wooden chest, with a railroad in the 
background, all painted in colors borrowed from the art of the 
building trade, can have no meaning of a clearly aesthetic nature. 
It communicates to the soul an ambiguous emotion, caused by our 
not knowing whether the soul is creating a world or receiving a 
revelation. 

An "abstract photograph" by Man Ray, in which a compass, pen- 
cil, and T-square waltz about together until an unreal light descends 
upon their whirling and transfigures it, is only a means of deflect- 
ing the mind toward some noumenon and does not fall under an 
aesthetic appreciation. 

In written material (I deliberately avoid the words: literary or 
poetic), I should be the last person to dispute the mysterious effi- 
cacy of certain verbal combinations. There is the image appliqued 
to the idea in order to reinforce it, to switch the senses and the 
mind to the same track. This is the kind of image used by the 
"man of letters." But there is also the pure image of the poet: a 
group of words corresponding solely to the thing seen without any 
indication of its link with the totality of our vision, without any- 
thing which helps integrate it into our intellectual system. All of 
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post-dadaist poetry is a great agglomeration of such images in 
which, if the weather is clear, armed with our intuition as with a 
magnifying glass, we can see heavenly bodies, angels, and indefin- 
able distances stirring. I do not deny that rays defying analysis 
have been picked up. In my more optimistic moments I am apt to 
believe that of late years man has made a certain headway into 
paradise. 

In a remarkable article in the Revue Musicale? Mr. Boris de 
Schloezer defines the contribution of Stravinsky to music in much 
more positive terms; but fundamentally his findings seem to be 
close enough to our subject to make it worth quoting them here: 

"The evolution of Stravinsky, from Petrouchka on, seems to 
me to consist in the search for a new musical art . . . dynamic and 
objective. Stravinsky is opposed to the dynamic subjectivism of 
Romanticism as much as he is to the contemplative, passive sub- 
jectivism of Impressionism. Since Beethoven, confession, expression 
and impression, musical art has been continuously in terms of le 
moi t enlarging its limits almost to infinity. Stravinsky reacts; he 
wants to rediscover the secret of classical art, of that art which in- 
troduces movement into things themselves, which seizes things 
directly and recreates them as they are, acting of themselves. Now 
that this dynamic, objective art exists today, it may seem to us that 
it was not difficult to solve the problem; but at the time when 
Stravinsky was composing Petrouchka and the Sacre, all dynamism 
fell right away into the rut of expressionism, that is, into a subjec- 
tive, emotive art. Impressionistic naturism gave the illusion of at- 
taining objective reality directly, but it achieved this illusion only 
by sacrificing movement: one was freed from the sentimental, or 
ideological confessions of romanticism, but a spectral universe was 
created, without consistency, stagnant, without real life in spite of an 
orchestral shimmer and an apparent harmonic mobility. To attain 
his aim, Stravinsky was obliged to escape from his time, his milieu, 
to evoke a completely different world, primitive in comparison to 
ours. He had to return to nature, to forget man, or to reduce him 
3 December i, 1923. 
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to nothing more than an element of this primitive nature, having 
the same status as a plant or a rock. The harshness of the Sucre, its 
disdain for all that may please and charm, its asperity were all 
necessary: it is a question of killing sentiment, subjective emotion, 
of making things act directly. There is perhaps some exaggeration. 
Later, when necessary, Stravinsky will be human, even tender and 
lyrical: but no longer with that subjective lyricism, that romantic 
effusion of the preceding period. The formidable attempt of the 
Sacre was definitive." 

And further on: 

"It is not a question of description here, nor of evocation by 
analogy, nor of our states of consciousness in respect to things, but 
of a musical transposition of living, acting reality: things are re- 
corded here sub specie musicae. Just as all the feelings that flow out 
of a sentimental subjectivist such as Schumann have an existence in 
sound, so do things, their connections, their actions have a sono- 
rous value for a realist like Stravinsky: one could say that the moi 
of the composer intervenes in the latter case only to bring about as 
faithful a transposition as possible; the moi is only a passageway 
through which reality acquires a musical body." 

Mr. de Schloezer is speaking of the "things" which Stravinsky 
wanted to construct, to transcribe, without specifying to what realm 
they belong; but he points out with valuable emphasis the wholly 
disinterested way in which the musician offers himself to bring 
about their transposition. 

If we must generalize, I shall state that this "modern spirit," 
this "surrealism" about which there is so much talk, in all the arts 
consists: 

1. in intent, in diverting the unknown fluids which bathe us, 
without any passage through le moi, directly into a written, plastic 
or sonorous substance. 

2. in practice, in breaking up all the forms of discourse, all the 
veins of matter, all constructed elements which might channel 
"things" (whatever meaning we must give this word) and give 
them outlines of resemblance. 
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Thus art (if even the word can still be kept) becomes a com- 
pletely nonhuman activity, a supersensory function, if I may use 
that term, a sort of creative astronomy. And not only the idea of 
literature, but also of painting, of music, and perhaps even of 
poetry fades before the idea of a catdyst, so to speak. The creative 
mot becomes only an element which, by its presence alone, without 
chemical participation, sets in action the affinities between two 
foreign bodies. 

In these brief notes whose disorder I sense uneasily, I have no 
other aim than to define a tendency which my preceding articles 
presented imperfectly. I do not want to judge this tendency. I 
readily acknowledge that in music, at least, it has produced master- 
pieces through the operation of Stravinsky. (The question is 
whether one can disregard his personality, whether another medium 
would have obtained the same success.) 

However, I beg permission to ally myself with another endeavor 
which a number of good minds seem to be making at present. Be- 
cause it has less metaphysical intent, to my mind, it promises to be 
more fruitful. There is nothing reactionary about it: I even see pro- 
found novelty in it. 

I admit whole-heartedly that today a living work can no longer 
be born of anything but a discovery, nor consist of anything but 
that discovery. Forever outmoded, decidedly, is the concept of liter- 
ature as a well-chosen arrangement of letters and words grouped 
around a feeling or an idea already known to, already conquered 
by the writer. 

But I, too, have a right to my nebula. I claim the right: 

1. not to have any illusions about its location, to know that it is 
in myself alone. 

2. to handle it by other means than by a catalyst, to attack it 
with my mind and to translate the solid elements which I find in 
it, or discover little by little, into a social language so that any in- 
telligent person can understand without risk. I may well end up 
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with something other than poetry, perhaps other than literature, 
but I ask the right not to feel dishonored if I should do so! 

This is where I feel decidedly ahead of the young writers who 
deign to insult me. It is my impression that they are still strug- 
gling with a deplorably romantic conception of their role. 

If they find it ridiculous to write, it is because they still think 
that writing is very important. Pride consumes them as does the 
continuous thought that the writer has no reason for being, unless 
he performs miracles. They imagine him constantly before an altar; 
at all costs God must become flesh in his hands. And if the Host re- 
mains empty, it is evident that the priest is merely a ludicrous char- 
acter. 

This perpetual oscillation between living and dying which ani- 
mates them and this dilemma between genius or suicide in which 
they struggle, are the consequence of the fact that the Romantics 
allowed the sacred to mix unduly with the function of literature. 

I do not believe in this new "mal du siecle" which Mr. Arland 
points out. It is still the old one, the illness of the last century. We 
have been suffering from it long enough, now, and we know it 
well enough so that a strong will can cope with it. 

A strong will creating in the spirit a strong modesty. 

In a conversation with Mr. Roger Vitrac, from which I have al- 
ready taken a passage quoted above, I said, "The writer has no 
more reason to ask himself why he writes than he has to ask him- 
self why he lives. It is clear to me that the moment we allow our 
minds to ask the second question, there can be no answer but re- 
ligious faith or suicide. But there is a middle attitude which con- 
sists precisely in turning our mind from this question, in discover- 
ing certain possible pleasures, in pursuing them, in giving free 
rein to life within us. All progress of mankind along the path of a 
certain physical comfort and productivity, at least, if not in the 
direction of happiness, has always coincided with his lack of in- 
terest in final causes. 

It seems to me that I see an age opening up, simultaneously with 
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Dada, in which the question of the meaning of literature will com- 
pletely cease to preoccupy those who write, an age in which the 
writer will not think of himself as a man designated for a trans- 
cendental function, but will work to set down the appearance of the 
things closest to him. His position as Fils du Soldi seems to have 
been struck a final blow. No longer will revelations be expected of 
him, but information felicitously expressed about man, life, and 
our voyage through this world. 

Slowly but surely the idea of relativity is penetrating our entire 
system of concepts. On pain of death, literature cannot resist this 
invasion. Literature will first appear as an activity related to our 
mind, having a bearing on our experience only. Secondly, it will 
undertake to point out the relativity between exterior and interior 
things, between the material and the spiritual. 

In this respect, the importance of Proust can still hardly be eval- 
uated. The unpretentiousness of his plan will of necessity scan- 
dalize an age still overpopulated with prophets. Since the classical 
period, we have not come upon such a project, I mean one that is 
so restricted and therefore so fruitful. Proust may well have sought 
glory, but he never felt that he had a mission, unless it was to pro- 
long as far as possible (he does not believe in the eternity of liter- 
ary works) the life of certain beings and of certain thoughts. 

I am not against "pure poetry"; I want merely to limit its do- 
main; I want to prevent it from upsetting and devouring all of 
literature. Nevertheless, in the mass of what is written today, there 
is an enormous amount of the improbable that must be reduced. 
What comes without having passed through the intellect may go 
beyond the products of the mind, but it may also add up to noth- 
ing at all. We must not forget that we have before us the threaten- 
ing example of symbolist poetry, four fifths of which has ceased to 
mean anything at all to the imagination. 

I hope that there will always be a small group of people whose 
responsibility it will be to keep our communication with the abso- 
lute intact. But I will not allow them to terrorize us into accepting 
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the function they have chosen as the only admissible and respect- 
able one." 

In the conversations I have quoted above, I have perhaps defined 
too narrowly, too meanly, the import of the literary effort in gen- 
eral. There might perhaps be some danger in purely and simply 
continuing the research begun by Proust; as I noted in the begin- 
ning, it, too, in another way, could lead us away from literature. 
Mr. Arland is right when he notes that the torment of man must 
not escape the attention of the writer: man's effort, his struggle 
against destiny, against other beings, his effort to breathe, his frus- 
trations, and also his triumphs, his faith, love, devotion, life itself, 
that puzzle, make up an eternal subject which an eternal activity 
literature can and must embrace. 

But it seems to me that the essential, even if it is only temporary 
and for the purpose of creating an equilibrium, is to conceive of 
the possibilities of writing as strictly delimited and not to confuse 
the suggestions of our subconscious with exterior revelation, not to 
subordinate the literary actvto transcendent ends. 

There is much greatness in a little truth. 

TRANSLATED BY BLANCHE A. PRICB 



PAUL LEAUTAUD 

Dialogue 



Although Paul Uautaud (1872-1956) belonged rather to the Mer- 
cure de France, which he served as managing editor from 7908 to 
1941, he began writing for the N.R.F. as early as 1921. Aside from 
the anthology of contemporary poets (7900 and 1908) that he made 
with Adolph Van Bever and his lively iconoclastic drama criticism 
under the pseudonym of Maurice Boissard f all his tvorJ{ is related 
to the heady t cynical Journal litteraire he began peeping in 1895. His 
vast reputation as the outspoken eccentric of his time really began 
with a series of thirty-eight radio interviews in 7950-51 and the sub- 
sequent publication of his Journal, still in progress. 

nrf 

A. What a wonderful epoch we are living in! 

B. What's the matter with you now? 

A. Just think, I've read in the paper that autos are now being 
solemnly blessed. A special church for this new devotion has just 
been erected in the Crenelle quarter, 

B. Remember, old boy, that the pack of hounds is blessed before 
the hunt. 

A. Yes. And no matter how much I love animals, I consider that a 
fine idiocy. Don't forget that the Church rejects animals from its 
bosom because they have no soul. 
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B. And to think that there are people who deny spiritual prog- 
ress! 

A. They don't think of the manifestations of religious feeling that 
we are seeing today. Yet there are some honeys among them. You 
have seen that we have just been favored with a statue of Saint 
Genevieve in the heart of today's Paris, in the year 1928. 

B. It's just one more statue! 

A, And Joan of Arc? The chroniclers of her time would be cer- 
tainly surprised if they could see what she has become for us. You 
know how they depict her: rather prone to lovemaking . . . 

B. The fires of love before the fires of the stake. 

A. Here she is canonized by the Church and crowned as the na- 
tional "heroine." The State joined with the priests to give us this 
new devotion. Our rulers are indeed the sons of the "men of 89." 
The farce rather recalls the Goddess Reason of the celebrations in 
honor of the Supreme Being, personified by a prostitute. 

B. Faith saves everything. Legend is stronger than truth; it takes 
its place. What is History but a succession of legends? Hence, a 
succession of lies? You can't do anything about it. Do you want to 
go against your epoch, run counter to the general feeling? Some 
opinions are better not expressed. 

A. You talk like the editor-in-chief of a review. So you plan to 
suppress one whole school of critics? Do you want to prevent me, 
because I am not a dupe, from showing up the stupidity of my 
epoch? 

B. Your days would not be long enough, 

A. And that other "Saint" invented for us at Lisieux, with that 
little nun who looks to me like a thoroughly unhinged person? It 
seems that when her remains were dug up to get ready for the lit- 
tle celebration, the surroundings smelt of roses. A policeman, on 
duty at the ceremony, certified it himself. 

B. There's a cop with a flair. Let's hope it will be of use to him in 
his profession. 

A. All that, moreover, is just everyday devotions in the sacristy. 
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We have had better yet. What do you say of that religion of war 

set up by the State? 

B. A religion of war? . . . 

A. What else is that tomb set up at the Arc de Triomphe but an 
altar raised to war? 

B. The truth is that the manifestations held there are not exactly 
pacific demonstrations. Instead of the self-communion and respect 
suitable for a tomb . . . 

A. Say that it has become the scene of all kinds of histrionics and 
you will be speaking the truth. Besides, is that monument itself 
anything but the expression of patriotic histrionics? It's pure the- 
ater, and intended to put the dupes to sleep. And fancy! The per- 
petual flame that is maintained there? Who had that idea? A man 
of the theater, the editor-in-chief, I believe, of Comoedia! As a man 
of the footlights he saw at once what the mise en sctne needed. 
His lucky find immediately made a great hit. And yet he didn't 
discover anything very new. Still a man of the theater, he merely 
revived an old "situation." His lighting effect did no more than 
repeat the light of the Holy Sacrament that we see burning in our 
churches. Even their "minute of silence" is simply modeled on the 
"self-communion" at the "Elevation." Remember also when it 
seemed that some practical jokers had "profaned" this holy place 
a piece of news that was subsequently given the lie. All our gov- 
ernmental high priests went up there in a great procession to pro- 
ceed to its "purification." That is indeed a new religion, and with 
all the rites of the other, which is rather amusing. What could pos- 
sibly be invented, after another war, to maintain our civic mysti- 
cism? It seems to me difficult . . . 

B. Don't worry. Our official Nicolets have more than one trick 
up their sleeve, and we are so gullible . , . 

A. Yet they forgot something, perhaps the best part for their 
comedy. 

B. What! You want to add to it? 

A. For a new religion, a new Gospel. The oversight is even more 
surprising when you think that they had it ready to hand with the 
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Credo of Mr. Henri Lavedan. How did they fail to think of en- 
graving it on that tomb for all time? Do you recall that wonderful 
fragment, which appeared in Ulllustration in the early days of the 
war? "I believe in the courage of our soldiers ... I believe in the 
value of suffering ... I believe in the blood of the wound and 
the water of the holy fount, in the artillery fire and the flame of 
the candle ... I believe in the immaculate glory of our flags . . . 
I believe in the hands armed with steel . . ." And it went on like 
this for a whole column. 
B. Poor Mr. Lavedan! 

A. That's what comes of the smutty stories, the little dramatic ob- 
scenities, the facile spirit of lewdness. The Vieux Marcheur (The 
Old Rafe) has become a hypocrite, like those old tarts who end 
up in the church and clasp their hands in prayer after having 
spread their thighs. 

B. You exaggerate. Mr. Lavedan has never provided so pleasing 
a show. 

A. And that malady of heroism with which we are afflicted? One 
more example of the need of veneration that is rampant in our 
epoch. For four years we had nothing but "heroes." Once we got 
the habit, we now have to have one every day. Not a morning goes 
by but the newspapers reveal new deeds held up to our admira- 
tion. One has flown over some expanse of water or other. An- 
other has gone to see what is going on at the North Pole. A third 
has gone off to uphold our national honor in a boxing match. A 
woman is displaying our French virtues in football and tennis. An- 
other man gets photographed with fifteen children he has fathered 
and we are urged to imitate him. A policeman has been more or less 
battered while capturing a dangerous evil-doer. A "scientist" has 
lost some of his hair while manipulating some products or other 
that are not altogether safe. Another has intentionally inoculated 
himself, to observe its effects, with some terrible virus. So many 
"heroes" mentioned in despatches as worthy of "National Honors" 
another handsome invention. 

B. I'll not defend your "scientists." I don't subscribe to the cult of 
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the new idol. The mysticism of those latter-day high priests fills me 
with pity. They mingle with it a cruelty that I loathe. Mysticism 
and cruelty, moreover, have always gone together. I was reading, 
the other day, the description of an experiment carried out by two 
of those Illuminati. A dog they had chloroformed. Then, the dog's 
head cut off. Then the head placed on a tray. By means of an elec- 
trical appliance life absolutely recreated, they insist, in that head. 
Signs of success: they tickled the nostrils with a straw and the 
nostrils retracted; they touched an eye and the eyelid closed; they 
introduced an object between the teeth and the teeth bit. Isn't it 
likely that if life were really recreated, there was also suffering? 
That experiment took place in Russia. No doubt but that emulators 
of those "scientists" will soon repeat it here. What fools will be con- 
vinced that such experiments can be useful? Curiosities of mad- 
men! It is as frightful as it is idiotic. And yet there are those who 
admire! 

A. Men are afraid of death. They are told that it will be post- 
poned for them. They adore the new "mystery." 

B. But, as for the police, you can't say they are not useful? 

A. To be sure. There are men, like children, who will not behave 
and must be punished. I never see a police-wagon pass in the street 
without saying to myself: "There goes Society's omnibus." But, 
after all, these "heroes" that are vaunted to us chose their profes- 
sion, without being forced to it, and every profession involves its 
risks. Looked at that way, the roofer who falls from a roof is a 
"hero" too, isn't he? He too works for the public weal? Thanks to 
him, families will have a roof over their heads? Let me tell you 
something: have you ever paid attention to a dog that retrieves? 

B. A dog that retrieves? . . . 

A. How he wags his tail with satisfaction at being looked at? 

B. Well? . . . 

A. Men are the same with their "noble deeds." They "retrieve" 
and enjoy being looked at. How many of these "heroes," do you 
think, that we never cease hearing about, would have been so if 
their act were never to be known? Heroism of any sort is but a 
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momentary loss o reason, or histrionics, just as courage is most 
often but a mere brutish impulse. I wouldn't count on the chances 
of being saved of a man who jumped from a bridge at two in the 
morning with only one passer-by as a witness. 
B. You see things in such a light . . . 

A. Not at all! I am simply demolishing rhetoric. For instance, that 
policeman who is necessary, I grant you I hope you wouldn't 
think of ascribing his deeds to devotion to the public cause? 

B. Yet? . . . 

A. It's merely the joy of the hunt, as the hunter tracks his garner 
and, when it becomes serious and they fall to using weapons, 
simply that joy in killing that is so readily aroused in most men. 
Just see how easily people kill. Look at the number of hunters. 
Seek out the people who don't keep at least one firearm at home. 
Make use of a firearm? . . . The most inoffensive citizen takes a 
physical pleasure in doing so ... 

B. But the policeman may be forced to "self defense?" 

A. You can go far with that argument. The policeman is not a 
judge. His function is to "apprehend." Nothing more. Punishment 
is not his to mete out. Or else, one doesn't choose that profession. 

B. In that case, to be sure . . . 

A. All the same, it's an interesting point in ethics that men should 
choose as a profession the hunting down of other men? . . . There 
are certain functions, and you can't deny it, that involve a certain 
dishonor for those who perform them. 

B. The ethics of society is not ethics. 

A. Fortunately! What lovely sights we should miss! Disgust has 
its delights too. 

B. After all, if the dupes enjoy being duped and the victims be- 
ing victims ? 

A. They are free to do so, indeed. Decidedly, it is characteristic of 
democracy, this need of fetiches, this tendency to respect, to adora- 
tion, this acceptance of certain things with eyes closed. Aren't you 
amazed by all these statues that are being erected everywhere, 
these commemorations and anniversaries being celebrated at every 
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moment, these street-names being changed (another form of glori- 
fication) without anyone's knowing just why, the number of idols 
of all kinds being offered to public admiration? In this need of 
veneration being constantly satisfied there is a mediocrity, a vul- 
garity . . . 

B. You make me think of the Quai Saint-Michel's being trans- 
formed into the Quai Viviani. 

A. What did I say? What a joke! And in what taste! What a great 
man that Viviani was! All our parliamentary jokers will be run 
through, if the fashion takes. All those street-names, often so pic- 
turesque, so charming as they recall a detail, a circumstance of the 
past, of a city's history, those names that have something to say 
... I wonder what a name like Viviani could possibly say in 
twenty years or so? . . . 

B. Yet your guild realized no mean achievement in this regard? 

A. You mean the changing of the name of Rue Humboldt to Rue 
Jean Dolent on the insistence of Mme de Paladines? Another piece 
of buffoonery, indeed. That lady must have bored so many people 
to death! They did it to be left alone. And besides, you know her: 
she is innocence itself. Humboldt? . . . Certainly she must have 
seen in that name nothing but the inventor of the pen. Whereas 
Jean Dolent! . . . Since she began writing, her sole and only ad- 
mirer! You can understand why she is still dazzled. 

B. Still, there is such a thing as going too fast in such glorifica- 
tions of writers. When you see so many authors, so famous in their 
time, whom nobody reads any more. What an example of modesty 
and prudence it ought to bel 

A. Don't think so for a minute! Why should not "literary value" 
follow the general trend? Today we no longer have anything but 
writers of genius. That too flatters the national pride. 

B. Perhaps some day we shall sec the name of Mme de Paladines 
given to an artery in the capital? 

A. Why not, at the rate we are going? Let us hope that, to do her 
full justice, it will be given to an impasse like her style. 
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B. Splendid! Now I recognize you. You were in such a black 
mood . . . 

A. That was the fault o my subject: that obscurantism, that vul- 
gar mysticism of which we see such a fine rebirth today. We have 
outdone the middle ages, if you take into account the added cen- 
turies. Remember the scenes of despair at the Gare Saint-Lazare 
when the boxer Carpentier came back from America beaten? Do 
you recall, after the disappearance of the aviators Nungesser and 
Coli, Nungesser's mother coming down from her fifth floor with 
her son's photograph in her hand to offer it to the veneration and 
kisses, yes, kisses, of the crowd assembled before her house? Isn't 
that wonderful? What lovely scenes we'd see if tomorrow the end 
of the world were announced! Nothing could be more comic. 

B. Nothing more comic . . . 

A. In short, you will agree that we are living in an epoch of 
credulity, of admiration . . . 

B. So what? Forget it! What can it matter to you that people be- 
lieve in God, go to church and take communion, and, when they 
die, are convinced they are going to meet elsewhere, in a select lit- 
tle circle, or that others stupidly swallow all the tall stories served 
up to them or wallow, as dupes and victims, in civic idolatry? Do 
you expect to change something about human stupidity? 

A. The fact is . . . 

B. Let it bloom. It has its special flavor. Think of happy things: a 
woman's pretty body, a lovely morning in the country, a pleasant 
daydream, the first cigarette in the morning, the innocence of the 
animals you love . . . 

A. And that we shall die some day! . . . 

B. Oh! That's not certain. If you get converted, it will be eternal 
life! 

TRANSLATED BY JUSTIN o'BRDEN 



DENIS SAURAT 

The Post-War Period: The "Modern" Style 



In his provocative volume of 1931, Inqui6tude et reconstruction 
(Unrest and the New Constructive Spirit), Benjamin CrSmieux 
(1888-1944) discerned the end of the post-war restlessness and "Ham- 
letism" around 1930 when a new, positive state of mind became evi- 
dent to him. While approving his diagnosis of the twenties, many 
critics felt he was too close to events to justify his optimism regard- 
ing a return to humanism. 

The best essay inspired by Cremieux's booJ^ was the one Denis 
Saurat (iSpo- ) contributed to the N.RJF.V November 1931 issue. 
Whereas Crtmieux, after long residence in Florence, had first dis- 
tinguished himself as an Italian specialist and introducer of Piran- 
dello and Italo Svevo into France t Saurat, a particularly original and 
independent critic, lived in London for years and won renown as an 
authority on Milton and Bla^e. The occasional essays he wrote for 
the N.R.F., Marsyas, etc. were collected in Tendances (1928) and 
Modernes (1955) - 

nrf 

Does there exist a post-war period in literature, the characteristics 
of which are unlike those o preceding periods? Before one can 
answer the question, the post-war period must be over, and one 
o contrast it with its successor. Benjamin Cre- 
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mieux in Inquietude et reconstruction judges that a sufficient num- 
ber of signs indicate the end of the "modern" phase of the post- 
war period. 

In so far as the facts are concerned, his demonstration seems to 
me convincing. I should like, however, to add my interpretation 
and arrive at a definition of the "modern" style. 

The dates given by Cremieux are 1918-1930. In 1918, we found 
ourselves in a disintegrating world, and peace seemed more destruc- 
tive than war. There was instability everywhere, and an instability 
which was aggravated with the years. We had Proust and an ex- 
amination of the variations of the self. Gide's unrest made of him 
the master of our youth. Freud and Pirandello compounded the 
confusion, and the enthusiasm for Dostoevsky was evidence that 
his conception of the world seemed to correspond to the reality of 
the times. Into this chaos there swelled overnight great literary 
reputations : Pierre Benoit, Morand, Montherlant, Delteil, and many 
others. Each gave the public, not a new shudder, but a new shock. 

With 1930 we are, according to Cr6mieux, turning against all 
that; it is the writer and even more the poet whom we now value 
in Proust. His attack against the self is neither frightening nor at- 
tractive. We appreciate above all the humanist in Gide; his unrest 
seems merely agreeable to us. The "shattering discoveries" have 
come to an end. We no longer have a genius every month. Origi- 
nality has disappeared. The individual begins to feel that he is alone 
in an empty world and seeks to establish relationships; he desires 
union with a group. We are arriving at an equilibrium. 

Those are the facts. In addition, Benjamin Cremieux has defined 
the characteristics of the period. 

First, an absence of universality. To each his own truth. There 
is a clear separation between the pre-war and post-war periods. 
There is a clear separation between generations; there is a parting of 
the races: India and China have had their fill of Europe; at one 
time Germany is cut off; at another time, Russia. I might add that 
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there are times when France has been banned by the rest of the 
world, although the French have not been sufficiently aware of it. 

Secondly, a rejection of reality. One thinks of Dadaism. There 
are two doors leading out of reality toward which hasty and impa- 
tient young minds run: one is the door of the miracle; the other, 
that of suicide. 

And lastly, the failure of the self. Man is no longer his own mas- 
ter. He does not control himself; he no longer knows who he is. 
No man knows what he bears within him and the outbursts of his 
sensitivity astonish the subject still more than they astonish others. 
One becomes aware of what he has been in the past through mem- 
ory, but memory falsifies the past. There is no awareness of what 
one is. Proust, Mauriac, and Montherlant are cases in point. In such 
a situation ethics is but a misunderstood vestige of vanished epochs. 
Man lives in a world of falsehood and illusion. Nothing is stable, 
within or without him. The object is lost and the subject with it. 

Somewhat shocked by the results of his analysis, Benjamin Cre- 
mieux has sought the elements which must have existed in the face 
of everything, to allow this world to live. He has sought elements 
of reconstruction. What has he found? 

He has found first Maritain's Thomism, and I suspect that Cre- 
mieux confronted by this discovery is like the heron in front of the 
gudgeon. But Maritain's Thomism is something. What else is 
there? 

There is Alain; there is Paul Val6ry. There is something unde- 
niably solid about Alain, something very resistant and, indeed, 
occasionally too much so. Could it be that this radical actually be- 
longs in the pre-war period? Who could have expected to see re- 
furbished the ideology of Combes, of the Dpche de Toulouse, of 
the Defeche de Rouen? The fact remains that Alain has been suc- 
cessful, and that to the stupefaction of the Radicals themselves. Is 
not Thibaudet authority for the story that Briand, upon receiving 
the EUments d'une doctrine radicals , said to his friends: "After all, 
if there were a radical doctrine, wouldn't we know it?" Paul Valery 
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does not fit particularly well into the period, and he is its most cele- 
brated man. He represents one more interrogation point. Cr6mieux 
seeks in Valery the cult of the simple idea. Personally, I prefer 
Val6ry when he is complicated. This is no conclusion to the search. 

Benjamin Cremieux reviews the new science, the ethnography of 
Levy-Bruhl, and recent physics. But unfortunately, according to 
Cremieux, the English physicists, like Eddington, Whitehead, and 
Jeans, have published books of general philosophy so empty that 
it is clear that physics, for the present, is doing no reconstructing. 

Cremieux shows that after Levy-BruhTs primitive man we have 
turned to Demaison's animals, and Colette's. There is no point in 
lingering over this. We have taken a great interest in that other 
species, the foreigner; but who will accuse Maurois, Montherlant, 
and Morand of reconstructing anything? Duhamel has not shown 
much enthusiasm for America. What of the laboring class? Pierre 
Hamp, Jean-Richard Bloch; the elite? Valery Larbaud; the social 
consciousness of Bloch, of Guehenno, of Berl? Destin du Siecle is, 
in my opinion, freighted rather with doubts than with projects. 

It is probable that Cremieux would not admit it, but I suspect 
that, on balance, he has returned empty-handed from his quest. 

No period is ever pure. Classicists held on during the triumph of 
the romanticists, and there were already realists in evidence. Simi- 
larly, during the "modern" period, there were many facts which 
were not "modern" facts. In other words, the "reconstructors" 
whom Cremieux wants to adopt do not seem to me to be in tune 
with the dominant note of their time. They are either survivors 
from the past, defenders of old formulas, and those not well under- 
stood, like Maritain; or precursors of a future period like Jean- 
Richard Bloch and perhaps Alain; that is, the Alain of the bord de 
la mer; or they are the undecided, like Valery. Basically, Valery, 
after having presented the results of his previous reflexions, has 
produced nothing during this period. He remains the man of 
Charmes and of Eupdinos. It is possible that the period is not fa- 
vorable to him. He is not at ease in this climate. 
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I think that starting from a base formed of the facts admirably 
summed up by Cremieux in "Inquietude" it is necessary to go fur- 
ther into the analysis before speaking of "Reconstruction." More- 
over, we have now before us the phenomenon that Cremieux was 
waiting for, but which he did not have at hand: the publication of 
a major work which has no link with the "modern" mentality. 
Jean Schlumberger's Saint-Saturnin marks a date. It is no longer a 
sign; it is a notable fact which will clarify the recent past for us. 

To systematize matters, as one must always do, I see the central 
element of the "modern" period, 1918-1931, in the pursuit of sensa- 
tion. 

The classicists sought reason. They therefore submitted the in- 
dividual to the group and imagined God as a rational autocrat. 

The romanticists sought passion, let loose the imagination, im- 
pelled the individual to revolt against the group, and imagined God 
as an immanent power present in each man and none other than 
passion deified. The self triumphs in time and in eternity. 

The moderns have shattered reason and passion. They are sus- 
picious of classical intelligence, which they accuse of having 
tricked them by establishing conventions. They are suspicious of 
romantic passion, which they accuse of charlatanism. Whoever 
claims to love for a lifetime and then everlastingly is essentially 
lying. What is real, then? Sensation is real: what the senses per- 
ceive, what the being feels at the moment he feels it. The woman 
one loves today, one has ceased to love tomorrow. Romanticism is in 
collapse. 

Proust sees sensation as the basis of art: a woman's face, a 
house front, these give Dostoevsky his value; the sensation of 
parallelism is what is great in Hardy. Proust sees sensation as the 
basis of love: he seeks a physical pleasure, and it is only out of 
courtesy that he consents to an appearance of belief in a woman's 
mind or "soul." Once the sensation has been obtained the woman 
becomes impossible, until the nqxt occasion, or the next woman. 
The question of the "morality" of the sensation is irrelevant. The 
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romanticists had a great principle: the myth of the eternal life of 
love; the moderns can have none. 

Of course the enemy of sensation is persistence. Every sensation 
which persists is deadened. Hence the necessity of change: one 
must find the object which will renew the sensation; hence the cult 
of instability. And from this follows the disintegration of the self: a 
persistent and fixed self inhibits sensation, requires a definite orien- 
tation, blocks the necessary rebirths. It is in negating the self of the 
preceding moment that the self of the next moment finds its sharp- 
est sensation: it is yesterday's virtuous man who finds most pleas- 
ure in committing today's crime; the sensualist who takes the 
keenest pleasure in a young virgin. Hence the fluctuations of the 
heart: life would not be worth the living if one knew in advance 
what one was next to feel. 

Habit kills sensation: the self is a habit, a bad habit, from which 
death will bring us blessed relief, says Proust. 

Around this center cluster all the signs noted by Cremieux: the 
absence of universality (to each his sensation); the refusal of the 
real (to each his reality) ; the failure of the self; the cult of instabil- 
ity. All that is ordered by the cult of sensation, as is the pursuit of 
falsehood, illusion, and vice. The cult of sensation ends in the nega- 
tion of intelligence, of sentiment, of reality, of self. 

Is this a dismal balance sheet? One must add in the positive side, 
which Cremieux does not examine. The "moderns" have brought to 
literature two qualities at a level hitherto unattained: total sincer- 
ity and total courage. Never has anyone confronted the whole truth 
as does Proust, or, for that matter, Mauriac or Montherlant. Never 
has anyone faced total death like the moderns. The classicists made 
Pascal's ignoble bargain with God: for twenty years of sacrifice, an 
immortality of pleasure. The romanticists carried their passion 
into immortality: they defied the world of the living, sure that God 
was on their side and that they would adore forever the lost, 
loved one in another world. The moderns do not have these assur- 
ances: they have no self which can survive; they make no bargain 
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with God; they do not succeed in long loving the beloved even on 
earth. The eternal conversation with the loved being is unbearable 
to them; the eternal conversation with their own selves is repug- 
nant. Accordingly, the death that they face is far more awful than 
the classical death or the romantic death. Yet they have the taste 
for and the sense of death, which frees them from the self. 

The fact is that their pursuit of sensation ends sometimes, though 
rarely, in the discovery of the permanent sensation. There is an es- 
sential sensation in which the self disappears. Hence, Proust's re- 
covery of Time and his "revive within me eternal man"; hence, 
Mauriac's "that which was lost"; hence, the conversion of sinners, 
not to Maritain's theology, but to mysticism, to the direct sensation 
of God, to the physical sensation of the physical contact with God, 
given by the Eucharist. The moderns have not been converted to 
Protestantism. They are seeking, not a dogma, but a sensation of 
eternity. 

Hence, the ultimate beauty of the modern: the sincerity, the cour- 
age, the pursuit of eternity, and the abandonment of the immortal- 
ity of the self. 

The modern Catholic is not so much a Maritain as he is a 
Bremond, who is wary of theologians and seeks only mystics. 
Bremond is another aspect of Proust; he extends his pursuit of 
sensation into eternity and there sacrifices his self. 

So much for a definition of our modern man, who has been, after 
all, a rather beautiful animal. I say animal, because sensation is, 
above all, animal; and for Victor Hugo, the beasts alone see God, 

I do join with Benjamin Cremieux in saying that modern man is 
dying. The classicists had two peaks, and those around 1640 and 
1670. The romanticists lasted from 1820 to about 1835. There is 
nothing abnormal in that the moderns should last only from 
1918 to 1931. 

Why must they die? They die because they have not had and 
do not now have a sense of their responsibilities. Sensation is a fine 
thing; to love one woman today and another tomorrow can be in 
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principle most agreeable. There are, however, the children ("every- 
thing becomes so simple provided there are no more children," 
P6guy has said) ; there is society which does not allow itself to be 
suppressed; there is the outside world which calls for attention. 
The noble modern effort cannot sustain itself. Proust never had any 
responsibilities; a rich man, alone. 

It is in this sense of responsibility that I find the essence of the 
Saint-Saturnin which Jean Schlumberger has just published. Slyly, 
too late for Benjamin Cremieux. But Gide had already shown us a 
sign; the Gide of the African journeys has rediscovered responsibil- 
ity. 

In Saint-Saturnin, the dissociation of the self is presented as a sick- 
ness which plunges into terror and catastrophe all who surround 
old Colombe. Reason, intelligence, these become again the primary 
value; save for old Colombe, the sick man, all the characters are, 
with their small or great absurdities which are essential to life, ra- 
tional beings. Some are delightfully rational, like Jourdaine. It is a 
new pleasure for us to see these charming persons, full of common 
sense and yet rich in subtleties as subtle as Proust's people but 
gracious, lovable, calling forth love. There is a return of feeling. 
Fidelity is again a beautiful thing. 

The individual comes back into the group; the family recovers its 
value; the theme is the rescue of the family holdings. The individ- 
ual, restored to an existent group and to a line of united genera- 
tions, rediscovers his worth. What a human being can do becomes 
important again. 

This constitutes an overthrow of all the "modern" values. Curi- 
ously enough, there is no religion here; God is, once again, quietly 
forgotten. Doubtless, He will find the rest pleasant, after the trials 
of the last years. But the great gain of the moderns is not lost: they 
have gone deep into sensation, and Jean Schlumberger has the 
subtlety and the delicacy of Proust in his observations of nature or 
emotions. 

To sum up, there is a synthesis of three mentalities: classical rea- 
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son, romantic feeling, and modern sensation. The word humanism 
returns: that would give us at last a complete humanity. Jean 
Schlumberger's Saint-Saturnin marks a date: the end of the mod- 
ern style. May it mark as well the beginning of a new period, and 
may this period count as many fine works as the one just past. 
The field is clear; who will measure himself against Proust? In 
order to constitute a period, one must have genius and one must 
have masterpieces. Let us hope we need never regret the "mod- 
erns." 

TRANSLATED BY JEFFREY J. CARRE 



A. ROLLAND DE RENEVILLE 

Surrealism and Poetry 



The origins of Surrealism lie in the mingled anarchy and zest for 
life of the immediate post-war, in Tristan Tzartfs Dada movement 
inaugurated in 1916, and in the new psychiatry to which Andre 
Breton (1896- ) had been initiated. Putting their faith in the irra- 
tional, in psychotic inspirations, and in the exploration of dreams, 
such writers as Breton in his numerous manifestoes, his poems, and 
his fictional masterpiece (Nadja of 1928), Louis Aragon (1897- ), 
Tzara (1896- ), and Paul Eluard (1895-1946) sought the merveil- 
leux and magic in everyday life. This was the reality beyond the 
real to which one had to be attuned by a \een sensitivity and a fertile 
imagination. After 1931 many of the original group joined the Com- 
munist ran\s; and pure poetry, often based on automatic writing 
and other experiments with the subconscious, suffered from the 
priority of social considerations. Their periodical, La Revolution 
Surrealiste, became significantly Le Surrealisme au Service de la 
Revolution. The present essay, by a frequent critic of Surrealism, ap- 
peared in October 1933, when ILluard's collection of poems La Vie 
immediate, Breton's Les Vases communicants, and Tzara' s L'Anti- 
tte were recent publications. 

nrf 
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With the perspective of time we can now see that a particular state 
of revolt without a definite objective was, shortly after the war, the 
sole common denominator of some twenty poets who were to form 
the Surrealist group under Andr Breton's leadership. The mo- 
ment of fixing the nature of that revolt broke them apart. Certain 
among them conceived it as an inner storm likely to set the direc- 
tion of their experiments in language. By influencing the thought 
of their time, they believed that they were acting effectively on 
its ethic and as a consequence would succeed in modifying the 
structure of a whole civilization. This slow and secret combat seemed 
inadequate to other spirits. To their minds it amounted to a 
consummation of the divorce of action and dream begun by the 
romanticists. Louis Aragon stands out among those who aban- 
doned intellectual speculation in order to devote themselves to a 
purely political activity. The leader of the group, Andre Breton, 
was almost alone in setting as his goal the reconciliation of his in- 
vestigation of the true spiritual nature of man and his endorsement 
of the revolutionary action of the time, whose promoters are obliged 
to demand, for pragmatic reasons readily understood, an unquali- 
fied allegiance of their followers to the materialistic interpretation 
of the world. 

Accordingly, since in his latest book, Les Vases communicants, 
Andre Breton aimed to demonstrate that the laws which regulate 
the relation of facts in the conscious life are identical with those 
which control the succession of dream images, he felt the neces- 
sity of establishing further that the study of dreams constituted no 
threat to the materialistic interpretation of the world. 

The author easily attained his first goal by comparing the analy- 
sis of his dreams during a short period of his life with those of 
the events of his waking hours during the same period. A pro- 
found and beautiful emotion wells up through these pages which 
frequently recall the wonderfully pure tone of Nadja. They will re- 
main, I think, among the finest achievements of Surrealism. 

Although the second objective of the author was a priori easier 
of attainment than the first, it seems to have offered him a stubborn 
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resistance. It is hard not to feel a certain embarrassment at hearing 
the idealistic theorists o the dream accused o intellectual prejudice 
by an author who undertakes the study with his own full weight 
of materialistic assumptions. 

By way of example, one cannot repress some surprise when a 
writer whose efforts were consistently devoted to the destruc- 
tion of the barriers erected between waking and sleeping, reason 
and madness, because he wishes to get free of William Blake's 
creations which hamper him in a demonstration, assumes the 
position that they were the fruits of a head not completely sane. 

Moreover, it is difficult to comprehend the importance attached 
by the author to demonstrating at great length the survival of time 
and space in dreams. Not only is this conclusion almost self-evi- 
dent, since there is no thinker who has dared situate this phenome- 
non outside the world of the being producing it, but, assuming that 
space and time had undergone modification in the course of the 
dream, one does not see how the materialistic convictions of the 
author would have suffered to the extent he seems to fear. Other- 
wise, Einstein's time-space discoveries would have long since sub- 
jected them to the greatest possible dangers. 

It is nonetheless true that Les Vases communicants constitutes the 
noble testimony of a man engaged in a moral and spiritual con- 
tradiction: that of reconciling his research on poetry, which is set 
well beyond the present evolution of humanity, with his manifest 
intention of fixing his mind on the dialectic moment of that evolu- 
tion. Hence, the perpetual debate between his personal aspirations 
and the external checks that are imposed upon him by politicians 
who do not forgive him for losing himself in "post-revolutionary" 
speculations. 

Although Paul Eluard belongs to a group of poets who thought 
it their duty to subject their thought to the requirements of social 
evolution and deny an idealism which the necessities of action or- 
dered them to sacrifice, he illustrates nevertheless in his poems the 
implacable movement of a dialectic which starts from the sensible 
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world to rise to the archetypal Idea which creates that world. 
His latest book. La Vie immediate, remains within the logic o an 
activity which had taken upon itself the desensitization of the 
world. 

As Eluard's new poems rise and fall, we witness the vast elabora- 
tion of a myth. The woman who is the center of the book gradu- 
ally loses her human individuality, merges with the cosmos, then 
with the absolute, so that her radiance shines through the crea- 
tures made in her image all women. This multiplicity in unity is 
revealed with the first lines of the work: 

I come to you the double the multiple one 
To you who are HJ(e the age of the deltas*- 

The metaphor lifts before our eyes an hallucinating triangle, whose 
impact is strengthened by the analogy which the poet establishes 
through his language between flesh and the sea from which the 
world issued and by the allusion he makes to the generation of this 
world on a ternary rhythm. 

The theme of the presence of a unique entity, standing behind 
the multiple forms of appearances, is continued throughout the 
poem entitled "Amoureuses" in which Eluard speaks of the beauty 
of all girls before his final revelation that he is really describing 
only the woman he loves. In the same way ideas, which come to 
him with the passage of the hours, depend upon a unique Idea of 
which they are the reflections. The poem on "Scmblables," with 
its refrain "I change my mind" calling up on each occasion a new 
aspect of life and love, ends with the evocation of the being upon 
whom these passing flashes depend. 

And soon, in the poem in which the expression, "One or several," 
introducing each stanza, sets its content, the face of the unique 
woman rises with irresistible suavity from all feminine faces 
summoned up by the poet. 

The reality of the loved being, which is intensified to the point of 

* /<? viens & toi la double la multiple 
A toi semblablc b Vere des deltas 
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breaking the limits of the personality to radiate through all crea- 
tures, is soon identified with the cosmos. An invisible hand com- 
mands the elements and is reflected on waters and leaves. The poet 
sees through to its origin: 

Before me this hand which clears the storms 
Which straightens and flowers the climbing shrubs 
Surely it is your hand it is a signal 
When silence is heavy on the fools in the depths 
of the wells in the deep of the morning* 

The face of the loved woman has disappeared, giving way to the 
dazzling globe of lightning; and this face would be united with 
the whole celestial mechanism if it did not in fact belong to a light 
before which the impermanent flames of the stars fade: 

"Your eyes have contradicted the lunar wells 

The solar scaffolding 

All the systems of intermittent show 3 

Definitively removed from the world of appearances, the unique 
being is at last fused with a reality beyond the reach of thought 
and language. The poet can evoke its existence only by accumulat- 
ing images of the void snow, or night. And we recognize that 
Eluard, following his own paths, has arrived at the blinding point 
where Mallarmd's poetry was fulfilled in the virginal myth of 
Herodias. 

The discovery of the identity of the loved being and the absolute 
has as counterpart, on the moral plane, the irremediable solitude of 

2 Devant moi cette main qui dejait les orages 

Qui dejrise et qui fait fleurir les plantes grtmpantes 
Avec stir etc est-ce la tienne est-ce un signal 
Quand le silence pese encore sur les mares au fond des 
putts tout au fond du matin 

3 Tes yeux ont contredit les putts lunaires 
Les tchafaudagcs solaires 

Tous les systemes d'apparitions intermittentes 
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man, whether he consents to live in the world, or accepts in his 
turn a faceless reality which allows no existence outside its own: 

Well enough: since you are the only one I am alone 4 

Eluard felt that he should offer at the conclusion of his work a 
Critique de la PoSsie in which he asks the reader not to forget 
that he abhors the social system to which he is subjected. It would 
appear that this precaution of underlining an aspect of the per- 
manent rebellion of poetic thought was not indispensable in a 
work whose every line is a protest against the state of man. 

Automatic writing, which Andre Breton introduced in the first 
Manifeste du Surrtalisme and which he and his friends soon lim- 
ited to a means of exploring the nature of inspiration, was to find 
its poet in Tristan Tzara. The poems of L'Antit&e and those of 
Oil boivent les loups are written in that delirious style, devoid 
of discursive support, to which the Surrealist poets attempted to 
accustom us ten years ago, a style that will doubtless constitute 
their cant. 

Tzara succeeds not infrequently in attaining in his discours- 
fleuves a confused but striking grandeur. The prodigious verbal 
chaos in which he delights throws up at random the richest as well 
as the hollowest of images. Although the critics have tried several 
times this winter to hold Tzara's delirium and amplitude up against 
Eluard's precision and spareness, I continue to think that when the 
poems of the former have become documents those of the latter 
will still be poems. 

TRANSLATED BY JEFFREY J, CARRE 

4 Cest bienputsque tu es la seuk je suis seul 



PAUL VALERY 

A General Concept of Art 



It was largely through the influence of his -friend Andre Gide and 
the N.R.F. that Paul Vatery (7871-1945), who had hardly published 
anything since his early poems and jew essays twenty years before, 
made a triumphant return to literature. La Jeune Parque of 19/7 
was followed by other slim collections of poems that revealed him 
as the greatest poet of his generation, who har\ed bac\ through 
Mallarrne and Baudelaire to the French classics. They also won him 
election to the French Academy in 7925 and an unofficial position 
as spokesman for French intelligence. 

His prose writings subtle dialogues, aphoristic reflections, varied 
essays appearing over the N.RJP. imprint grew from his years of 
secluded philosophical and mathematical inquiry which prepared 
him to write with urbane profundity on ethics and aesthetics, history 
and politics, and a score of favorite subjects to which he returned 
constantly. The following series of elliptical ideas appeared in the 
November 1935 issue and are quite typical of their author's stimulat- 
ing and unsystematic thought. 

nrf 

L The word ART first signified a manner of doing and nothing 
more. This unlimited sense has disappeared from use. 

II. The term was then gradually limited to designate the man- 
ner of doing in all types of voluntary action, or action instituted by 
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the will, when this manner supposes in the agent a preparation, or 
an education, or at least a special attention, and when the result to 
be attained can be pursued by more than one mode of operation. 
We say of Medicine that it is an Art; we use the same term for 
Venery, for Equitation, for a way of living or of reasoning. There 
is an art of walking, an art of breathing; there is even an art of 
silence. 

As the different modes of operation which tend toward the same 
goal are not, in general, equally effective or equally adaptable, and 
are not, moreover, equally present in a given executor, the concept 
of the quality or of the value of the manner of doing enters 
naturally into the sense of this word. Thus we say: the Art of 
Titian. 

But such language confuses two elements which are attributed to 
the author of the action: one is his unique and native aptitude, his 
personal intransmissible property; the other is his "knowledge," his 
sum of expressible and transmissible experience. To the degree 
that this distinction is applicable, we conclude that every art can be 
learned, but not the whole of art. However, the confusion of these 
two elements is almost inevitable, for their distinction is easier to 
formulate than to identify in the observation of any particular case. 
All acquisition supposes at least a certain gift for acquisition, while 
the most marked aptitude, however deep set within a man, can re- 
main ineffectual or valueless to others, and be unrecognized by the 
possessor himself, if certain external circumstances or a favorable 
milieu do not awaken it, or if the resources of the culture do not 
nourish it. 

To sum up: ART is, in this sense, the quality of the manner of 
doing (regardless of object) which supposes the inequality of 
modes of operation and therefore that of the results consequences 
of the inequality of the agents. 

III. One must now add to this concept of ART further con- 
siderations which will explain how it has come to designate the 
production and the enjoyment of works of a certain type. We dis- 
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tinguish today the artifact, which can be a construction or an op- 
eration of any type and purpose, from the wor\ of art, whose es- 
sential characteristics we propose to define. We must answer the 
question: "By what signs do we recognize that an object is a wor\ 
of art, or that a system of acts is accomplished with art as its ob- 
ject?" 

IV. The most evident characteristic of a wor\ of art can be 
termed its uselessness, provided that one takes into account the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

The majority of the impressions and perceptions we receive from 
our senses are not involved in the functioning of the organs essen- 
tial to self-preservation. They may be responsible for certain dis- 
turbances or certain changes in organization, either because of 
their intensity or because they stimulate us as signs; but it is easily 
demonstrated that, of the innumerable sensorial stimuli which assail 
us at each moment, only an extraordinarily small and, indeed, in- 
finitesimal part is needed by or applicable to our purely physiolog- 
ical existence. The dog's eye sees the stars; but the animal's being 
does not develop this observation; it cancels it immediately. The 
ear of the dog perceives a sound which brings it to its feet and dis- 
turbs it; but its being draws from this sound only what is needed 
to substitute for it an immediate and totally determined action. It 
does not linger in perception. 

Thus the majority of our sensations are useless to our essential 
functions, and those which do serve us in some way are purely 
transitory, and are exchanged forthwith for ideas, or decisions, or 
acts. 

V. Moreover, the examination of our possible acts leads us to 
juxtapose (if not to unite) to the idea of uselessness defined above, 
that of the arbitrary. Just as we receive more sensations than we 
need, so we possess more combinations of motor organs and their 
actions than we need, strictly speaking. We can draw a circle, 
twitch the muscles of the face, march in time, etc. And above all, 
we can use our powers to fashion some material object without ref- 
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erence to any practical purpose, and then reject or abandon this ob- 
ject we have made; this construction and this rejection are, with re- 
spect to our vital needs, equally meaningless. 

VL Having said this, we can identify with each individual a 
remarkable area of existence, constituted by the group of his "use- 
less sensations" and "arbitrary acts." The invention of Art has con- 
stituted an attempt to confer on the first a kind of usefulness; on 
the second a kind of necessity. 

But on no account do this utility and this necessity possess either 
the obviousness or the universality of the vital usefulness and neces- 
sity discussed above. Each person feels them according to his na- 
ture and judges them, or disposes of them as he will. 

VII. Among our useless impressions, it happens that certain 
impose themselves on us and excite us to desire that they be pro- 
longed or that they be renewed. They sometimes tend also to make 
us expect other sensations of the same order which will satisfy a 
kind of need they have created. 

Sight, touch, smell, hearing, and motion induce us, therefore, 
from time to time, to linger in feeling and to act so as to increase 
their impressions in intensity or duration. This action, which has 
sensibility as its origin and its goal, just as it is guided by sensi- 
bility in its choice of means, is clearly distinct from actions of a 
practical nature. The latter, in fact, answer needs or impulses which 
are erased by the satisfaction they receive. The sensation of hunger 
ceases for the man who has eaten well, and the images which illus- 
trated this need vanish. It is quite otherwise in the domain of ex- 
clusive sensibility which we are considering; satisfaction causes 
desire to be reborn; response regenerates demand; possession en- 
genders an increasing appetite for the thing possessed; in a word, 
sensation heightens expectation and reproduces it without any clear 
end, any certain limit, any resolutive limit being able directly to 
abolish this effect of reciprocal stimulation. 

The essence of the problem of Art is to organize a system of sen- 
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sible things which possesses this property; it is a necessary condi- 
tion, but it is far from being a sufficient one. 

VIII. One should emphasize somewhat the preceding point and 
to highlight its importance call attention to a particular phenome- 
non, due to retinal sensitivity. Upon the reception of a strong im- 
pression by the retina, this organ responds to the color which has 
impressed it by the "subjective" emission of another color, said to be 
complementary of the first, and entirely determined by it, which 
yields in its turn to a restoration of the first, and thus it continues. 
This kind of oscillation would continue indefinitely if the exhaus- 
tion of the organ did not put a stop to it. This phenomenon shows 
that the local sensibility can operate as an isolable producer of suc- 
cessive impressions, symmetrical in nature, each one of which seems 
necessarily to engender its "antidote." Now, on the one hand, this 
local property plays no role in the "useful vision" which it can, 
on the contrary, only obstruct. The "useful vision" retains of the 
impression only what is necessary to make one think of another 
thing, to awaken an "idea" or provoke an act. On the other hand, 
the uniform correspondence of colors by complementary pairs de- 
fines a system of relationships, since for every actual color there is a 
corresponding latent color, for each colored sensation a definite sub- 
stitution. But these relationships and others like them which play 
no role in the "useful vision" are of very great importance in this 
organization of sensible things and in this attempt to confer a 
kind of secondary necessity or usefulness to impressions of no 
value to life as such, which we have just defined as fundamental 
to the concept of ART. 

IX. If we pass from this elementary property of the stimu- 
lated retina to the properties of the parts of the body, and par- 
ticularly to the most mobile of them, and if we observe the possibil- 
ities of movements and efforts independent of all utility, we find 
that there exists in the group of these possibilities an infinite num- 
ber of associations between tactile sensations and muscular sensa- 
tions, through which is realized the condition of reciprocal corre- 
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spondence, of resumption, or of indefinite prolongation already 
discussed. To finger an object is merely to seek with one's hand a 
certain order of contacts; if, recognizing or not this object (and be- 
sides, neglecting what we know of it intellectually) we are im- 
pelled or induced to resume indefinitely our enveloping tactic, we 
gradually lose the feeling of the arbitrariness of our act, and the 
sense of a certain necessity to repeat it will arise in us. Our need to 
repeat the movement and to complete our local knowledge of the 
object indicates to us that its form is better suited than another to 
sustain our action. This favorable form is set over against all pos- 
sible forms, for it tempts us strangely to continue upon it an ex- 
change of motor sensations and sensations of contact and pressures, 
which, thanks to it, act as complements of one another, the pres- 
sures and the shifts of the hand acting reciprocally. If we then seek 
to fashion in a suitable material a form which satisfies the same 
condition, we make a worJ^ of art. All this can be crudely ex- 
pressed by speaking of the "creative sensibility"; but that is merely 
an ambitious expression which promises more than it contains. 

X. To sum up, there exists a whole field of activity completely 
disregarded by the individual when he limits himself to that which 
concerns his immediate self-preservation. It is, moreover, set against 
intellectual activity as such, for it consists in a development of sen- 
sations which tends to repeat or prolong what the intellect tends to 
eliminate or transcend, as it tends to eliminate the auditive sub- 
stance and the structure of a speech to arrive at its meaning. 

XI. But this activity is itself and by itself set over against an 
^empty leisure. Sensibility, which is its beginning and its end, has a 
horror of the void. It reacts spontaneously against the scarcity of 
stimuli. Whenever a period without occupation or preoccupation is 
imposed upon man, there takes place in him a change of condition 
marked by a kind of emission, which tends to restore the balance 
of exchanges between the potential and the action of the sensibility. 
The drawing of a decoration on a surface which is too bare, the 
rise of a song in an oppressive silence, these are only responses, 
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complements, which compensate for the absence of stimuli, as if 
this absence, which we express by a simple negation, acted posi- 
tively upon us. 

And here we seize the very germ of the production of the work 
of art. We know it for itself by this characteristic that no "idea" it 
can awaken in us, no act it suggests to us, ends it or exhausts it: 
however long one may smell a flower which pleases our sense of 
smell, one can not tire of this perfume whose enjoyment revives a 
need of it; and there is no memory, no thought, no action, which 
nullifies its effect and frees us exactly from its power. That is the 
goal of whosoever wishes to make a wor\ of art. 

XII. This analysis of the elementary and essential facts concern- 
ing art, leads one to modify rather profoundly the generally held 
notion of sensibility. Under this term are grouped purely receptive 
and transitive properties, but we have recognized that one must 
also attribute to it productive values. That is our reason for insist- 
ing on complementaries. If someone were ignorant of the color 
green which he had never seen, it would suffice that he stare at 
a red object for a certain time in order to obtain from himself this 
hitherto unknown sensation. 

We have also observed that sensibility is not limited to response 
but that it will question and answer itself. 

All this is not limited to sensations. If you observe closely the 
production, the effects, the curious cyclic substitutions of mental 
images, you find in them the same relations of contrast, of sym- 
metry, and particularly the same system of indefinite regeneration 
we have observed in the domains of specialized sensibility. These 
formations can be complex, can develop over a long period, can 
reproduce the appearances of the accidents of external life, can 
sometimes be combined with necessities of a practical nature they 
nonetheless partake of the modes we have described in examining 
pure sensation. The need of seeing again, of hearing again, of ex- 
periencing indefinitely is especially characteristic. The lover of form 
fondles with never a sense of weariness the bronze or the stone 
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which delights his sense of touch. The lover of music demands an 
encore or hums the melody which has charmed him. The child de- 
mands that the story be repeated and cries out: "More . . ." 

XIII. From these elementary properties of our sensibility, 
man's industry has developed extraordinary adaptations. It is re- 
markable to think about the quantity of works of art produced 
through the ages, of the diversity of means, the variety of types of 
these instruments of the sensorial and emotional life. But this im- 
mense development has been possible only through the aid of those 
of our faculties in the functioning of which the sensibility plays but 
a secondary role. Those powers we have which are not without 
utility, but which are indispensable or useful to our existence, have 
been cultivated by man, made more powerful and more precise. 
Man has an ever stronger and more exact control of matter. Art has 
managed to take advantage of these gains, and the various tech- 
niques created for the needs of practical life have lent the artist 
their tools and methods. Moreover, the intellect and its abstract 
paths (logic, methods, classifications, analysis, and criticism of facts 
which sometimes conflict with sensibility, since unlike it they al- 
ways proceed toward an end, follow a fixed goal a formula, a 
definition, a law and tend to exhaust or replace by conventional 
signs the whole sensorial experience) have brought to Art the assist- 
ance (more or less beneficial) of thought reviewed and reformed, 
established in distinct and conscious operations, rich in symbols and 
forms of admirable generality and power. This intervention, among 
other results, has given birth to Aesthetics, or rather to various 
systems of Aesthetics which, considering Art as a problem of 
knowledge, have tried to reduce it to ideas. Leaving aside Aesthetics 
as such, the property of philosophers and scholars, the role of the 
intellect in Art deserves a detailed study which we can do no more 
than point out here. Suffice it to allude to the innumerable "the- 
ories," schools, and doctrines, that so many modern artists have 
produced or followed, and to the endless arguments in which 
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those eternal and identical characters of this "Commedia delTArte" 
bustle about: Nature, Tradition, Originality, Style, Truth, Beauty, 
etc. 

XIV. Art, considered as contemporary activity, has had to sub- 
mit to the conditions o the generalized social life of our time. It 
has taken its place in the general economy. The production and 
consumption of works of art are no longer completely independent 
from one another. They tend to be organized. The career of the 
artist becomes again what it once was, in the times when he was 
looked upon as a practitioner; that is, his is now considered a rec- 
ognized profession. The State, in many countries, tries to direct 
the arts; it assumes the responsibility of conserving its works, and 
within limits it "encourages" them. Under certain political regimes 
it tries to associate them to its action of persuasion, and in so doing 
imitates what has always been the practice of all religions. Art has 
received from the legislator a statute which defines the ownership 
of works and conditions of practice, and which consecrates the 
paradox of a limited span assigned to a right better founded than 
the majority of those perpetuated by law. Art has its press, its in- 
ternal and external politics, its schools, its markets, and its stock 
exchanges; it has even great savings banks, where we build up 
progressively the enormous capital that the "creative sensibility" 
has produced over the centuries, museums, libraries, etc. 

It thus takes its place beside utilitarian industry. Moreover, the 
numerous and astonishing changes in general technique, which 
make all prediction impossible in every sphere, must necessarily 
affect the future of Art itself, by creating totally new means of ex- 
citing the sensibility. With the invention of photography and cine- 
matography has come a transformation of our concept of the plas- 
tic arts. It is by no means impossible that the very subtle analysis 
of sensations that certain modes of observation or recording (such 
as the cathode oscillograph) forecast, may lead to the invention of 
means of action on the senses, by comparison with which music 
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itself, even that of the "waves/' will seem complicated in its mecha- 
nism and dated in its purposes. Between the "photon" and the 
"nerve cell 59 some very surprising relations may be established. 

However, various signs give rise to a fear that the increase in 
intensity and precision, and the state of permanent disorder in our 
perceptions and minds engendered by the powerful discoveries 
which have transformed the life of man, may render his sensibil- 
ity increasingly obtuse and his intelligence less supple than it 
once was. 

TRANSLATED BY JEFFREY J. CARRE 



ANDRE BRETON 

Limits, Not Frontiers for Surrealism 



From the beginning, Andr Breton (1896- ) was the leading theo- 
rist, indeed the high priest, of Surrealism. By the time this essay ap- 
peared in the February 1937 issue, he had anathematized such orig- 
inal associates as Soupault and Desnos, whereas Aragon had gone 
over to Communism as Paul Eluard was soon to do. On the other 
hand f new recruits from the arts, such as Joan Mird, Yves Tanguy, 
and Salvador Dali, had joined the movement. It was in fart thanks 
to them that Surrealism spread to other European countries and to 
America. 

Not long after Ms essay, Breton illustrated farther his concept of 
objective humor in his highly original Anthologie de 1'humour noir 
(1940). 

nrf 

The International Surrealist Exhibition in London ended a few 
months ago, but it has set off an unbroken succession o demonstra- 
tions by a Surrealist group now established in England and work- 
ing closely with groups in other countries; the Exhibition itself 
marks the high point of the curve of influence of our movement, a 
curve steadily rising and accelerating during these last years. As 
Guillaume Apollinaire has put it: 
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It is difficult to conceive 

The degree to which success maJ(es men stupid and self-assured 

but Surrealism, by the very affirmation of its first and invariable 
principles, is immunized against this kind o torpor. If we speak 
here of a high point, it is in order to make clear the generating 
lines whose intersection is -marked by that point, a particularly sig- 
nificant one, so as to situate it with respect to the coordinates of 
time and place. This concern alone must suffice to wash Surrealism 
of any accusation of marking time and sends it forth unburdened 
and unmarked from the laurel grove. The International Surrealist 
Exhibition opened and enjoyed a complete success at the moment 
when French workers, initiating an action program totally unex- 
pected on their part, were taking over factories; the impact alone of 
the simultaneous assumption of such an attitude has won a mas- 
sive success for their initial demands. The spontaneity and sud- 
denness of this move (for which none of the present political par- 
ties, and rightly, assumes the responsibility), the characteristic of 
the action undertaken to spread like a spot of oil, the impression 
it gives that nothing can stop the attainment of its immediate objec- 
tives, the stunning rebuttal it makes to those who, since the war, 
have consistently denied the combativeness of the French prole- 
tariat, and lastly, the precedent it established a precedent which 
will convince the bourgeoisie in concrete fashion that it has reached 
the end of its power everything combines to make the more 
clear-sighted among us think that "the French revolution has be- 
gun." It is under such conditions, I repeat, that our Exhibition began 
in London. Upon its closing, we discovered another aspect, no less 
stirring, no less shattering, of the face of our times: a counter- 
revolutionary attack imperils the well-being, the liberty, and the 
hope that, on the other side of the Pyrenees, have just been 
wrenched from the hateful paralysis of the centuries. We all know 
that there is at issue a decisive contest whose stakes are much 
higher than the fate of the young Spanish republic. We must know 
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if man is doomed to remain the prey of man and his efforts to es- 
cape are but a race from trap to trap, or if, on the contrary, it lies 
within his power subject, first, to his energy and, secondly, to his 
vigilance to insure that the Hydra's knots be loosened and its 
heads never grow again. If, doubtless, at the moment of this writ- 
ing, the French revolution has begun, it is certain that the Span- 
ish revolution has reached its peak. We thus have the opportunity 
to observe this essentially identical revolution at two different 
stages; we must be clear that while a mass folding of arms has 
won out over certain temporary forms of exploitation, weapons are 
needed if our workers are to block the return of exploitation 
under forms infinitely more daring and still more sinister. It has 
been necessary to appeal in. this latest instance to the workers' mili- 
tia, that same militia whose organization is demanded in France by 
a revolutionary minority alone, and this to the trepidation of the 
Popular Front, which is fully aware that the creation of such a 
militia marks, as has been said of war, "the continuation of politics 
by other means." The government accordingly defers as long as 
possible the resolution of the social crisis there where it must take 
place in the streets. I say that the recent gesture of the French 
workers and the still more poignant one of the Spanish Left con- 
stitute two necessarily successive phases of the same movement, 
the movement that will carry the world forward with it. It is of 
the utmost importance to comprehend that the movement obeys a 
categorical imperative that scorns political forecasts and transcends 
the contradictory orders of the parties. Surrealism, at this particu- 
lar point in its development, could not ignore such conjunctures 
without losing sight of the shape of history. Above the obligations 
men impose upon themselves to serve in mortal groups what they 
believe to be truth, the earth turns on its hinges of day and night. 
In the eyes of Surrealism nothing can change the fact that in the 
last look of the men and women who fell in July 1936 before Sara- 
gossa, there was mirrored all the future. All the future, including 
all that Surrealism, as a unique intellectual effort now unquestion- 
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ably united and extending over an international theater, can 
bring to this word in the sense of absolute hope of liberation of the 
human spirit. 

In so uncertain a period, when Europe (and, for all we know, 
the world) is in danger at any moment of going up in flames, it is 
perfectly understandable that, for many who judge solely on ap- 
pearances, an exhibition like our London one seems but a gather- 
ing of Whirling Dervishes and arouses a curiosity that is altogether 
suspect. Therefore we do not assume its success because this curi- 
osity was shared by twenty thousand visitors and received a noisy 
reception in the British press. Its success lies elsewhere. Its success is 
contained in the rigor and fullness of a demonstration that Sur- 
realism tends to unite under its name the aspirations of the for- 
ward-striding writers and artists of all countries the exhibitors 
came from fourteen different nations even though it was necessary 
to do without some particularly important contributors such as the 
Japanese. This unification, far from being merely confined to mat- 
ters of style, corresponded to a new collective awareness of the 
meaning of life. From the very first no effort was spared, believe 
me, to discourage every claim to recognition on the part of those 
who did not adhere to a basic and indivisible group of proposi- 
tions that I now summarize briefly here: 

1. Endorsement of dialectic materialism all of whose positions 
the Surrealists make their own: primacy of matter over thought; 
adoption of the Hegelian dialectic as the science of the general laws 
of the movement both of the external world and of human 
thought; materialistic conception of history ("all social and po- 
litical relationships, all religious and juridical systems, all theoret- 
ical concepts in history are explained only by the conditions of 
material existence of the particular period"); necessity of social 
revolution as a conclusion to the antagonism manifested, at a given 
stage of development, between the productive forces of society and 
the profits taken from existing production (class struggle) . 

2. According to the testimony of Marx and Engels 1 it is absurd 
1 Marx and Engels, Etudes philosophtques (E.S.I., 1935), pp. 150-53. 
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to argue that the economic factor is the sole determinant in history, 
because the determining factor is "in the final instance, the produc- 
tion and reproduction of real life." Since by their own admission 
"the various parts of the superstructure, are of equal effectiveness 
upon the course of historical conflicts and in many cases largely 
determine the form they take," intellectual effort cannot be more 
freely applied than to the enrichment of the superstructure, which 
only on this condition reveals the secret of its elaboration. What is 
wanted is a road that leads to the heart of those "chances" (to keep 
the terminology of our two authors) in the thick of which are 
pursued "the reciprocal action and reaction" of the factors that 
determine the movement of life. This is the road Surrealism claims 
to have traced. Nothing is less arbitrary than the direction taken 
when one considers that it is the logical and necessary conclusion of 
all the paths of high intellectual adventure that have been travelled 
or plotted up to our time. I have not ceased, since the publication 
of the Surrealist Manifesto in 1924, to point out those paths, more 
or less solitary, more or less difficult, and to call attention to their 
convergence. Just recently 2 I sought to show that to an open ration- 
alism, which defines the present position of scientists (as a conse- 
quence of the concept of non-Euclidian geometry, followed by gen- 
eralized geometry, of non-Newtonian mechanics, of non-Maxwel- 
lian physics, etc.) there corresponds an open realism or Surrealism, 
which brings down the Cartesian-Kantian structure and over- 
throws sensibility. Independently and, indeed, as complete strangers 
to one another, Isidore Ducasse and Arthur Rimbaud opened up a 
new path to poetry by systematically defying all the customary 
ways of reacting to the phenomena of the world and their own 
persons, by throwing themselves headlong into the supernatural. 
It is remarkable that they adopted this attitude in close proximity 
to the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, or, in other words, in the 
neighborhood of the great experiment in proletarian revolution 
which followed the war. The fact may appear all the more striking 
because it is also in close proximity to a war, that of 1914, that we 
2 Cf . "Crise de 1'objet," Cahiers d'Art, 1936. 
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place the decisive affirmations of Picasso and Chirico in the realm 
o painting, as a result o which the visual representation of man 
was transformed. The magnificent discoveries of Freud were of- 
fered in time to illuminate sharply the depth of the abyss opened 
by this dismissal of logical thought, by this suspicion cast upon the 
reliability of testimony delivered by the senses. The revelations 
given us of the nature of human relationships imperilled what had 
been considered until then the most solid of institutions, from the 
family on down; upon the ruins of a ridiculous ethics, the ground 
was cleared for a true science of conduct. To these several currents 
that meet to form Surrealism there must be added two particular 
modes of feeling that reach further into the past and admit nu- 
merous antecedents; one of these modes has as its expression objec- 
tive humor, in the Hegelian sense of a synthesis of the imitation of 
nature under its accidental forms, on the one hand, and of humor, 
on the other hand. Humor, considered as paradoxical triumph of 
the principle of pleasure over real conditions at the moment they 
are judged least propitious, is naturally called upon as a defensive 
instrument in the period, overburdened with threats, in which we 
live. From Swift to Lewis Carroll, the English reader is supremely 
fitted to appreciate the resources of this humor, graced in France 
by the name of Alfred Jarry and presiding over the birth of Sur- 
realism (influence of Jacques Vache, Marcel Duchamp). The sec- 
ond of these modes of feeling resides in the need for a passionate 
interrogation of certain situations in life belonging at one and the 
same time to the real sequence of events and to an ideal sequence 
and constituting the sole observation post granted us in the center 
of this prodigious mental Arnheim Land of objective chance, de- 
fined by Engels as the "formal manifestation of necessity." Novalis, 
Achim von Arnim, Gerard de Nerval, Knut Hamsun had already 
placed themselves at this vantage point; but too often with them the 
organization of the place they undertook to describe for us an 
organization which is, from the viewpoint of understanding, ba- 
sically all we care about was lost in the mists of their own en- 
chantment. I have tried, for my part, to maintain in the reporting 
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of such categories of facts the dryness and the rigor characteristic 
of clinical observation. 3 Objective humor and objective chance: 
such are, essentially, the two poles between which Surrealism be- 
lieves it can send forth its longest sparks. 

A road like that proposed by Surrealism would be imperfectly 
defined if we were limited to saying what it crosses and where it 
goes. Its motivating principle must still be defined. For this we 
must know whether or not the various expressions of the mind 
which have just been enumerated, from which it proceeds, and of 
which it declares itself the summa, admit a common ground. Our 
primary concern has been to make clear that this common ground 
exists. This ground, this consistency, this motivating principle, is 
automatism. It is through an appeal to automatism under all its 
forms and to nothing else that we may hope to resolve, outside the 
economic sphere, all the contradictions that existed before the crea- 
tion of the social system under which we are living factors that 
may well not disappear with the system. These contradictions im- 
pose on us a concern for their elimination because they are cruelly 
felt, as implying a servitude more deep-set and more definitive than 
material servitude; this suffering, no less than the other, must not 
find man resigned. The contradictions in question are those of 
waking and sleeping (reality and dream), reason and madness, ob- 
jectivity and subjectivity, perception and representation, past and 
future, collective sense and love, and, indeed, life and death. 

With all the force with which, citing so many illustrious exam- 
ples from the past, we have denied that the art of a period can 
consist in the pure and simple imitation of the aspect that the pe- 
riod takes on, we reject as erroneous the concept of "socialist real- 
ism" which purports to impose on the artist, to the exclusion of any 
other subject, the representation of proletarian wretchedness and 
the struggle undertaken by the proletariat to free itself. This last 
thesis is, moreover, in flagrant contradiction with Marxist teach- 
ing: "The more the [political] opinions of the author are hidden," 

3 Cf. Nadja (N.R.F., 1928) ; Les Vases communicants (Denoel et Steele, 1932) ; 
U Amour fou (NJR..F., 1937). 
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Engels wrote in April, 1888, to Miss Harkness," the better it is for 
the work of art." We challenge the notion that one can create a 
work of art, or even, in the last analysis, a useful work, by con- 
centrating solely upon the expression of the manifest content of a 
period. By contrast, Surrealism proposes to express the period's 
latent content. 

The "fantastic," which the application of a program like that of 
socialist realism rules out flatly, constitutes in our eyes the key par 
excellence that permits exploration of this latent content; it is the 
means of teaching the secret historical background that disappears 
behind the curtain of events. It is only with the approach of the 
fantastic, at that point where human reason loses control, that the 
deepest emotion of the being has full opportunity for representa- 
tion. It is an emotion unsuited for projection into the frame of 
the real world and has no other recourse, in its haste, than the 
eternal appeal of symbols and myths. Nothing in this connection 
has ever seemed to me more appropriate than reference to the ex- 
traordinary flowering of the English novel of the late eighteenth 
century, known to us as the Gothic romance. Reflecting today 
upon this much maligned and much neglected literary genre we 
are inevitably struck not only by the prodigious success it once en- 
joyed, but by the singular fascination that, for a time, it exerted on 
the most exacting minds. One of Ann Radcliffe's heroes, Schedoni, 
seems to have served as model for Byron himself; Thomas Moore 
constantly evokes with fervor the lovely diaphanous girls who pass 
under the shades crowded with birds in The Romance of the 
Forest. Hugo's first novels (Bug-Jargal, Han d'Islande) and Bal- 
zac's (L'Heritifre de Birague, Le Centenaire ou les Deux Bering- 
held, etc.) are directly inspired by Lewis's Monl^ and Maturin's 
Melmoth, that same Melmoth, so well remembered by Baudelaire 
and, with Young's Night Thoughts, probably the most rewarding 
source for Lautreamont's mighty imagination. Such success, both 
public and private, in sharp contrast to the extreme disfavor such 
works have generally encountered since, would be inexplicable if 
we could not thus infer their perfect adaptation to a determined 
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historical situation. As the Marquis de Sade was first to point out 
in his Idee sur les romans, the truth is that we find ourselves 
faced with a genre wherein, at the time of its creation, must be 
seen the inevitable product of the revolutionary shocks then affect- 
ing all of Europe. The importance of this affirmation for us is per- 
fectly clear. Human attention in its most common and spontaneous 
form, as well as its most private and most purely intellectual one, 
has here focused not on the scrupulously exact depiction of that 
time and that world, but rather on the expression of the confused 
emotions that eddy about nostalgia and terror. The principle of 
pleasure has never more clearly taken its revenge on the principle 
of reality. The ruins appear thus suddenly full of meaning only 
to the degree that they express visually the crumbling of the feu- 
dal period; the inevitable ghost haunting them marks, with partic- 
ular intensity, the apprehension of the return of the forces of the 
past; the vaults represent the slow, perilous, and dark progress of 
the individual toward the light; the stormy night is but a transposi- 
tion of the almost unbroken rumble of the cannon. It is against 
this stormy background that beings of pure temptation choose to 
appear beings incorporating to the highest degree the struggle be- 
tween, on the one hand, the death instinct, which is, as Freud 
has shown, an instinct for self-preservation, and, on the other hand, 
Eros, who requires after every human hecatomb the payment of a 
spectacular tribute to life. I insist on the fact that the substitution 
of a romantic backdrop for a realistic one was by no means delib- 
erate and by no means prearranged. Our certainty about this 
unawareness enhances the value of the subjective testimony we 
have been given. Mme de Chastenay, the first French translator 
of Udolpho has written: "My reason has never been able to safe- 
guard me from the manner in which Udolpho shook my imagi- 
nation. Its muffled sounds, long shadows, in short, its fantastic 
effects still frighten me like a child and I can't discover why." 
A work of art worthy of the name restores for us the freshness 
of a childhood emotion. It can do so only on the express con- 
dition of not being based on contemporary history, whose deep 
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echo in the heart of man can be caught only by a systematic return 
to fiction. 

No attempt at intimidation can make us abandon the task we 
have set ourselves; it is, as we have already made clear, the elabora- 
tion of the collective myth appropriate to our time, just as, whether 
we like it or not, the "Gothic" genre must be considered 
symptomatic of the great social unrest that seized Europe in the 
late eighteenth century. It is not without interest to point out that 
the impulse to this genre was given, in 1764, by Horace Walpole, a 
man particularly well informed, by reason of his origins and ac- 
tivity in public affairs, of the true contemporary political situation; 
a man who, one year later, was to focus on his person the whole 
attention of the Marquise du Deffand until her death the Mar- 
quise du Deffand, the great friend of the French Encyclopedists, 
those spirits who were by definition the most hostile to the lit- 
erary conception represented by the Castle of Otranto. The genesis 
of such a work, which we have the good fortune to know about, 
demonstrates purely and simply the Surrealist method and is one 
more proof of its complete justification. Quotation of a letter, 
dated March 9, 1765, from Walpole to William Cole, seems all 
the more pertinent to me because it is constructed as though in the 
Surrealist Manifesto I had merely paraphrased and unconsciously 
generalized its affirmations. "Shall I even confess to you what was 
the origin of this romance? I waked one morning from a dream, of 
which all I could recover was, that I had thought myself in an an- 
cient castle (a very natural dream for a head filled like mine with 
Gothic story) and that on the uppermost banister of a great stair- 
case I saw a gigantic hand in armour. In the evening I sat down, 
and began to write, without knowing in the least what I intended 
to say or relate. [. . .] In short, I was so engrossed with my tale, 
which I completed in less than two months, that one evening, I 
wrote from the time I had drunk my tea, about six o'clock, till half 
an hour after one in the morning, when my hand and fingers 
were so weary, that I could not hold the pen to finish the sen- 
tence. . . ." This communication demonstrates that the reception 
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of the message, which was to shape so many others o the greatest 
significance taken as a group, can be attributed only to yielding to 
the dream and the using of automatic writing. Indeed, it might aid 
us in settling an important point which has hitherto remained ob- 
scure: are there settings which are predestined for the particular 
form of communication evident in such a case? Yes there must 
exist observatories of the inner sky. I mean observatories already 
erected, in the outside world, of course. From the Surrealist point 
of view, this could be called the castle problem. "A considerable 
part of his youth," writes Lewis's biographer, "was spent in a very 
old manor house.'* The unquestioned master of French naturalism, 
J.-K. Huysmans, sets the action of his masterpiece, En Rade, in an 
abandoned castle an action broken by dreams so splendid as to be 
eventually ruinous to the action itseE My own research on the 
locale most suitable for reception of the major prophetic signals 
has confined me, at least theoretically, to a kind of crumbling cas- 
tle. 4 Just a few months ago, reflecting on the singular thesis of a re- 
markable motion picture "Berkeley Square" in which the new oc- 
cupant of an old castle, through his hallucination that those who 
had inhabited the castle in the remote past had returned to life, not 
only succeeds in mingling with them but through participation in 
their activity solves the particularly difficult sentimental dilemma 
in which he was actually involved I became convinced that the 
myth of survival and possible intercession in such a setting was 
still very much with us. Nevertheless, I think that the "Gothic" 
element, despite its quasi-permanent character through the cycle of 
productions that concern us, must not be considered as basic. As 
style its historical evolution toward the "flamboyant," its way of be- 
ing swallowed up in flames, seems to me to be the sole factor in the 
unquestioned favor it enjoyed. The human psyche, in its most uni- 
versal aspect, has found in the Gothic castle and its accessories so 
sharp a focus that it becomes absolutely essential to know its equiv- 
alent in our time. (Everything indicates that the factory is not the 
answer). But Surrealism is still at the point of recording the shift 
4 '11 y aura une fois," Le Revolver a cheveux blancs (Denoel ct Steelc, 1932). 
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that has taken place, between the period of the Gothic romance and 
our own day, of the most intense emotional stimuli from the mirac- 
ulous apparition to the staggering coincidence. Surrealism asks that 
we accept guidance toward the unknown from this newest light, 
brighter today than any other, by isolating it at every opportunity 
from the little details of life. 5 

I expressed last June the anxiety I had felt at the prospect of 
showing in London a Surrealist group exhibition, inasmuch as the 
welcome it received would assume in my eyes the value of a cri- 
terion. Indeed, for me, the obj edification and internalization of 
Surrealist ideas, pursued ever more actively during these last 
years, here touched the crucial point. The months just passed had 
directed the attention of the Western World to England. It was 
from England that a call to order was expected and, in fact, did 
come forth, unfortunately in a form that proved ineffectual a call 
to order necessitated by the unspeakable aggression of a strong coun- 
try against a weak one and the shameful policy of support followed 
by other countries with respect to the guilty power. I believed con- 
sistently that it was also England's role to arbitrate tirelessly the 
latent conflict between those two wretched nationalisms, the French 
and the German, ready to drive their people again to tearing at 
each other like dogs. In our quest then in which we are more than 
ever involved for a European conscience (I do not dare say a 
global conscience) it was to England, despite everything, that we 
Surrealists turned. We could not, of course, render complete 
homage to her in such a matter. We are not likely to forget that 
the multiplication of capitalistic contradictions, which England has 
not been spared, may bring about a revocation of her authority in 
matters of law. It is nonetheless true that the language used by 
England on various occasions and expressed with great clarity is 
the expression we accept most willingly, that we shall continue to 
accept as long as the disinterested language of truth and justice is 

5 Marcel Lecomte's book, Les Minutes insolites (Ed. du Paradis Perdu, 
Bruxelles) recently published, is of great importance in this regard. 
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not current. Confronted with the unleashing of the most repre- 
hensible passions, it has sometimes seemed that nothing less than 
her full power was needed to back up her language. All the evi- 
dence dissuades us, particularly in France, from underestimating 
that power, as it is manifested both on the economic and on the in- 
tellectual plane. To recognize her power, I had no need to be in 
London, where it spreads its wings over every old stone. It is re- 
vealed to me with the utmost clarity at every turning point in his- 
tory and, I might say, at every turning point in legend, indeed, 
wherever man has recorded for other men deeds performed or 
possible of performance for exalted ends. And I repeat that, in- 
asmuch as Surrealism aims at the creation of a collective myth, it 
owes it to itself to assemble the scattered elements of this myth, be- 
ginning with those that emerge from the oldest and strongest tra- 
dition (it is precisely in this sense that one can speak of "cultural 
heritage," to use an expression that has caught on in revolutionary 
circles). This tradition today seems more firmly based in England 
than anywhere else. Therefore I very often astutely opposed the 
tradition and maintained that it constituted an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the penetration of a new current of ideas like that of 
Surrealism. Privately I thought that this current of ideas, unless it 
had been diverted from the course I had assigned it twelve years 
before, could not fail to quicken at such contact. Considering the 
specifically English sources from which in the course of the cen- 
turies sensibility had found refreshment, I was persuaded that the 
current had itself drawn sufficiently from them to be in no danger. 
Sooner or later people would realize that it had sought to sweep 
along with it all that was really productive in the literature and the 
art of the past, so that necessarily it owed a most considerable debt 
to the literature and art of England. We needed only the strikingly 
successful undertaking of our English friends for this prediction to 
be justified by events and for roads to be opened to a reciprocal un- 
derstanding and collaboration that, regardless of physical distance, 
I feel to be closer and more effective with every hour. 

TRANSLATED BY JEFFREY J. CARRE 



Judgments and Appraisals 



ANDRE LHOTE 

Picasso and "Respect for Nature' 



Despite his wor\ with Diaghilev's Ballets Russes, which began in 
1917, and the Uhde and Kahnweiler sales of his paintings in May 
and June 1921, Pablo Picasso (1881- ) was not widely \nown when 
this essay appeared in August 1921. Gertrude Stein's article in 1912 
and Gutllaume Apollinaire's Peintres cubistes of 1913 had done 
much for his fame in limited groups, as had Jean Cocteau's frequent 
references beginning with his Ode in 19/9. 

Andre* Lhote (1885- ), himself a painter associated with Cubism, 
wrote regularly for the NJUF. on painters and painting. 

nrf 

No artist demands attention and necessitates study more than does 
Picasso; no one is better calculated than he to discourage the short- 
cuts to analysis preferred by the public. At the opening of the Pi- 
casso show, a poet, accustomed to recognize at first glance in a 
gallery the works of his friends, but here thrown off by so much 
diversity, kept asking, "But where is Picasso in all this?" It is a 
commonly accepted opinion that the painter of Harlequins has not 
yet "found himself"; that he is gnawed by doubts; that too much 
intelligence and an eye too exclusively turned upon himself pre- 
vent him from acquiring that personality to which public and 
artists today, for the first time in the history of art, attach supreme 
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importance. The key to the almost universal lack of. understanding 
from which Picasso suffers lies in this: the imagination of the in- 
ventor of Cubism is of a singular power, and by this I mean 
technical imagination, which is, after all, the only important 
kind. Indeed, while the other kind of imagination (of which The 
Three Musketeers and the Raft of the Meduse are familiar prod- 
ucts) wins over the crowds, nothing is less apt to interest them 
than this rarest of faculties, which inspires a constant renewal of 
the methods of expression. 

Impressionism, which reacted against the picturesque anecdote 
and restored plain subjects to honor, freed the painter from a thou- 
sand literary concerns. Nevertheless, before the coming of Cubism, 
too many of them insisted on treating simple motifs in a senti- 
mental and hence anecdotal manner. A weakness for recording the 
play of light, the detail of a carpet, the folds in a material, threat- 
ened to slacken and limit the purely pictorial faculties of the artist. 
But Picasso thought to work over the same subject to the point of 
exhaustion, not of his inventive faculties, but of his fancy, and to 
give to that subject as many statements as he could find motifs for 
invention in it. A guitar and a bowl on a stand furnished him for 
two years an infinite source of plastic ideas. We could see at this 
show what might be called two different proofs of this partly emo- 
tional, partly intellectual photography practiced by him before that 
still life. 

A painter of another time and another school, shocked by such 
arbitrariness, asked me at the show why the Cubist painter had al- 
lowed himself to render objects so imperfectly. "What is left of this 
bowl?" he asked me. "A vague roundness and an unformed base. 
The fruit is nothing but three little cubes." And my companion 
burst into indignation before the unspeakable liberties this painter 
took with Nature. 

I seized the opportunity to attack that tender respect for Nature 
professed by so many critics. They forget that Painting has at least 
equal claim upon their respect, and that an unquestioning glance 
cast over the surface of things will never make out the laws of art. 
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Who is so bold as to limit the natural domain over which the 
painter may choose to rule? Nature, in the present situation, was 
confined to the material object: a bowl of white porcelain, filled 
with sharply defined fruit. The sole and unique subject of the 
painter, as he sees it, is to key the tone of this bowl to the tone of 
the fruit and the background. And all the rest is literature. Picasso's 
canvases, products of an alert, manifold, and exhaustive investiga- 
tion, constituted the best possible answer to my questioner. The 
latter's imagination is limited, all of a piece, and can conceive of 
but one expression of reality. Once the portrait of the still life has 
been drawn, there is no room in his mind for a second work. 
Does this mean that so exclusive an exercise permits a complete 
representation of the elements his idolized Nature sets before his 
eyes? By no means! Painting is essentially the exercise of choice 
among the contradictory elements that a spectacle affords us. No 
artist, however faithful to classical requirements, can create a work 
without sacrificing a multitude of potential forces to those which 
habit makes him almost automatically adopt. Consequently, my 
companion, who makes a predetermined selection among the mul- 
titude of living forms, is serving a cause contrary to the one he 
exalts. And, to adopt the attitude he has already taken, do we not 
thus manifest some disrespect for Nature, itself continuously re- 
newed? 

Picasso and, following him, a few rare artists who are not merely 
intellectuals have learned to vary their angle of sight, and, neg- 
lecting at the same time the old perspectives and the classical 
forms of expression, have brought to light unsuspected worlds, 
unrecognizable to the dull eye of painters subject to the guidance 
of the School, whether militant or liberated. 

Whoever paints the bowl in its usual sense reproduces its ma- 
terial and restricts his eye to the anatomy of the object. The method 
is a good one and has given us, among other masters, the ad- 
mirable Chardin. But when one couples visual observation with a 
sensitive and new insight and draws in, with all his heart, not only 
the perfume of the fruit, but that of the garden behind the win- 
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dow; when one dares to take as subject, not the material, palpable 
bowl, a white oval in the gray rectangle of the window, but 
rather the green growth of the trees behind the iron of the bal- 
cony and the brightness of the blue sky, is not an equal respect for 
Nature shown? 

I ask my courteous objectors to set aside their habits for the mo- 
ment and look at Picasso's large canvas, glowing with an Impres- 
sionistic freshness that Matisse would be proud of, in which the 
tablecloth pours its whiteness on the wall, in which the green of 
unseen trees slips between the bars of the balcony, in which the 
window, finally, yields to the sudden entrance of a huge and airy 
globe of blue. Between the meticulous enumeration of fruit that 
the bowl contains (the classical method) and the plastic descrip- 
tion of the atmosphere in which it is plunged is there really so 
great a difference of intention? 

In the two cases, the representation of the object (after abstract- 
ing the forces which surround it and conspire against its integrity) 
and the representation of its picturesque setting, there is an equal 
respect for Nature and an equal violence done to Nature. It is 
impossible to escape this alternative. For there is an absolute an- 
tagonism between the object as such, in its materiality, purity, and 
integrity, and the light, the atmosphere, which breaks it down not 
to speak of those psychological forces which must some day be 
added to them and which modify the subject by what I shall call 
the backlash of sensation. 

Picasso is to be praised for many things: I plan to devote the 
leisure of my vacation to praise of them, but in my opinion he is 
above all to be praised for having had, after Cezanne, the boldness 
to express, instead of the usual objects, the thousand plastic deities 
accompanying them, which remain invisible to the eyes of dis- 
tracted men. 

TRANSLATED BY JEFFREY J. CARRE 



CHARLES DU BOS 
Points of View on Proust 



The January 1923 issue of the N.RJF. was entirely devoted to a 
homage to Marcel Proust, who had died the preceding November. 
Of all the early admirers of Proust, Charles Du Bos (iSSz-iyty) was 
perhaps the most fervent and penetrating. But little tyown to the 
public at that time, he was beginning to distil his ever deeper reflec- 
tions on his vast reading into the provocative essays collected in the 
seven volumes of Approximations (1922-57), Le Dialogue avec An- 
dr Gide (1929), an intuitive study of Byron (^929), and his search- 
ing, posthumous Journal. 

nrf 

"Profundity" according to Littr^s dictionary is "the extent of any- 
thing measured from the surface or point of entry to its depth,"- 
and this is the word that comes to mind every time I think of Mar- 
cel Proust His eye encompasses the whole: installed in front of 
things like an organist before his keyboard, he pulls his stops as he 
pleases and transports us from one level to another. He does not 
just happen upon things, he knows them: others conquer truth by 
force of arms, he has an air of taking it out of his pocket like an 
article of common use. The labor of conception has taken place in 
the recesses of the mind so that, at the moment of expression, 
speaker and truth confront each other in perfect mutual independ- 
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ence. No doubt at the beginning truth seemed to him "that ideal 
which we can attain only through the inner growth of thought and 
with the heart straining every effort," * but growth and effort have 
been carried to such a pitch of success that Proust reigns over what 
he sought only to reach, and transcends it. Thus, some of his pages 
are like the topographical maps in our schoolbooks; and the way in 
which this geologist of relatively unknown lands eases our passage 
from one stratum to another suggests a distinctive quality of 
Proust's genius, agility in depth. 

No one, I think, can deny this agility, if he possesses the only 
quality Proust demands of his reader, namely, that he must not be 
short of wind. Watch the movement of his sentences as they go up 
and then come down the flexible but tightly-knotted rope-ladder 
of his narrative. As they make their crossing, they define: they 
never camp on 'the field of victory. Nothing stops their movement, 
neither the dependent clauses nor the parentheses which the author 
adds to their burden; just as in certain Louis XV panels, the tor- 
rent imprisoned in its channels still bounds along its way, so do 
clauses and parentheses here deepen all the more as they complicate 
the course of the original motif. 

Every artist who attaches major importance to reality in his art 
reaches his goal when he has succeeded in building a three-dimen- 
sional world. But his aim obliges him, in no small measure, to take 
the world of external perception at face value, and to act as if he 
believed in the properties of solidity and resistance that it presents 
to naive sensation. Up to Proust's time this was the last stage of 

1 'The role of reading can become dangerous when, instead of awakening us 
to an independent life of the spirit, reading tends to take its place; when truth 
seems no longer an ideal to be realized by the inner growth of thought and 
with the heart straining every effort, but like a material thing, deposited 
between the pages of books like a honey ready-made by others and that we 
need only take the trouble to reach for on the shelves of libraries and to digest 
and enjoy passively with perfect repose of body and spirit." Pastiches ct 
Melanges, p. 254. 
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make-believe inherent in any art transcending the merely decora- 
tive which therefore sets up limits, generous but definite, to the 
mind's activity. Nor need we remind readers of Swann in Love, 
and members of the inner circle of the salon of Mme de Ville- 
parisis, or guests of the Duchess de Guermantes, that Proust's 
mastery of the three-dimensional world is second to none; but 
though that world seems the settled abode of our normal existence, 
it is for Proust only one and certainly not 'the best' 'of all pos- 
sible worlds. 5 "Perhaps the immobility of things around us is im- 
posed upon them by our dogmatic assumption that things are 
what they are and not otherwise and by the very immobility of our 
thought in their regard." 2 The man who wrote these lines and 
whose mind, moreover, is endowed with an unbelievable capacity 
for disintegration, will not and cannot admit either of the two 
forms of immobility. Here the special nature of his genius drives 
him to a position the very opposite of our own. We ordinary 
people find ourselves almost adrift before we are willing to sus- 
pend, in our own cases, the fiction of immobility: Proust, on the 
other hand, from a vantage point removed from the flux, looks 
down as from an observatory upon its inexhaustible flow. (His 
debt to Bergson in this matter and his differences from Bergson 
will no doubt provide material for a long time to come for some of 
us, but the subject could hardly be scratched in an article of a 
few pages.) Such is the power of emission of this spirit that its ray 
penetrates every zone; and its course, revealing in its very zig- 
zags the 'possible worlds' of the philosopher, illuminates imper- 
sonallyand with a light almost grown cold all the contingencies 
written into the constitution of our own world. 

For this sense of the contingent is what Proust's books com- 
municate to the highest degree. Just as to reduce everything to a 
single cause would achieve nothing but a deceptive show of ap- 
pearances, so would the knowledge of every single cause and even 
of each separate field of operation disclose the fundamental absurd- 
2 Swann 's Way, p. u. 
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ity of those compounds issuing from a small number of 'simple 
bodies and irreducible elements,' 3 and all the more amusing for 
their rigorous determinism. In fact, if the laws of nature, applied 
to natural phenomena, manage to maintain an air of dignity, with 
respect to human phenomena these same laws lose all gravity not 
only because of man's laughable efforts to evade them, but even 
more because of the success he imagines he achieves with every ef- 
fort. 

If the novel as a literary genre could not satisfy Marcel Proust, 
neither could art for its own sake; or rather, having understood 
and assimilated the earlier forms of art, he inaugurated an entirely 
new one, the only kind thoroughly suited to the conditions of our 
time in its novelty. Between the disintegrating pressure his mind 
could exert and that disaggregation of the primary data characteriz- 
ing our age there was a singular accord. In this sense the comple- 
tion of the search for a vanished past in A la Recherche du temps 
perdu could never in the least make up for what is irreparable in 
his disappearance. His work conceived and executed and with 
singular foresight within the freest and most flexible of frame- 
works could not only absorb an infinite wealth of additions; but, 
whenever he should be ready once and for all to write finis and 
detach himself from the characters and the society with which he 
had lived so long, the very form of his genius fitted him especially 
to depict the form of our own time. Without prejudice of any kind 
or what amounts in practice to the same thing recognizing as 
such those prejudices from which death alone can deliver us, with 
a unique capacity for distinguishing between a prejudice and a real 
thought, he had reached the heights of that scientific impartiality 
which today constitutes perhaps the only possible position of the 
artist who wants to render contemporary humanity. Here Proust's 

8 'If one knew how to analyze the soul as if it were matter, one would see that 
under the apparent diversity of minds and personalities, just as in the case of 
things, there are only a few simple bodies and irreducible elements and that 
what we call our own personality is made up of very ordinary substances to 
be found almost anywhere in the Universe." Pastiches et Melanges, p. 103. 
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kind of vision is irreplaceable, alas, and the loss is almost too pain- 
ful to regret. 

Other writers, sometimes very talented ones, seek to establish a 
sense of community with these new conditions by incorporating 
them, so to speak, into expression itself. But Proust's community 
with them was above all a matter of vision: it proceeds from his 
position, from the point of intersection from which he writes. The 
very hyperaesthesia of his vision is only the most subtle instru- 
ment of an insatiable love of truth. Although his manner of speech 
is inimitably his, he never entrusts to the mimicry of a manner the 
task of transmitting the message: the Proustian style is a docile 
servant, diligent and capable of more than one turn of phrase; but 
never the mistress. 

Since Proust's originality was a matter of depth, with its guaran- 
tee of a certain reserve force in the background, he could allow 
himself free play on the surface and with all surfaces. Where others 
would have been left stranded in hopeless eccentricity, he had a 
unique way of getting back to the center through depth-analysis ' 
of the eccentricity itself. French literature alone, perhaps, is distin- 
guished by a rendering of surfaces so completely expressive and per- 
fect as to shine with a depth of its own, though to be sure it also 
boasts of writers who establish themselves once and for all in the 
profundities. But between surface and depth there lies a certain 
ill-defined intermediate plane which makes itself felt right away 
through a kind of uneasy vacillation; a rather forbidding section 
but overpopulated, and where so many writers, not necessarily 
the least gifted, make their quarters throughout their entire ex- 
istence. (An instinct of self-preservation guides them, for this is 
the only level on which they can be productive, since they lack the 
gift both for surface and depth.) 

Many were the planes over which Marcel Proust extended his 
domain, but with this intermediate plane his genius never signed a 
pact. 

TRANSLATED BY ANGELO P. BERTOCCI 



ALBERT THIBAUDET 

Marcel Proust and the French Tradition 



This essay, typical of Thibaudet's seminal mind and provocative 
style, appeared in the same special issue. 

(I am particularly pleased to find here a forecast, twenty -five years 
in advance, of the collection of Maxims of Marcel Proust which 
Columbia University Press published for me in 1948. If I had read 
this essay before making that collection, I had certainly forgotten 
it in the intervening years.) 

nrf 

In literature as in history almost nothing happens as one had the 
right to expect; but when it does happen, one always finds good 
reasons for its happening in just that way: the kind of mind 
that imposes order triumphs where the prophetic mind had failed. 
During the war years everyone was waiting for the birth, almost 
any day, from the very travail of war, of a new literature. The re- 
sult was very different. 

Between pre-war literature and the literature of the generation 
brought up in war and by war, there seems to have been a peculiar 
oasis of disinterested literature, disinterested to the point of para- 
dox: one of those spots of sunshine and blue water, with flowers 
and smiles, and white, ministering hands where, between descents 
into the battle, we spent our convalescence. Two names suddenly 
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thrust themselves upon our attention, one, that o a poet, the other, 
that of a novelist: Paul Valery and Marcel Proust. And if the coin- 
cidence of their fame is a work of chance, that chance, all will 
agree, worked in this instance like a great artist. 

When the future Bishop Bossuet, then only twelve years old, 
preached at the Hotel de Rambouillet at midnight, Voiture ob- 
served that he had never heard anybody preach either so early or so 
late. Valery and Proust had made their first appearances very 
early, but their real debut came now, very late. The young disciple 
of Mallarm6 and the author of those Plaisirs et Jours presented to 
the public by Anatole France had entered into literature in the 
shadow of old masters more or less laden with literary fruit. And 
then, except for a few articles by one, a few translations from the 
English by the other, their voices had almost subsided. They had 
grown still in ways and for reasons that were also parallel. To "go 
into literature" means always, more or less, a descent into the world 
of practical techniques, of trade and exchange, a "come-down." 
Now neither of the two had any intention of denying a realm of 
essences more precious than literature, the essences that were for 
one "pure poetry" and for the other "high society." Pure poetry and 
society they saw in detachment from everything else and espe- 
cially from literature. That Valery, a disciple of the high priest of 
the rue de Rome, was a mystic of pure poetry no one will deny. 
But the very idea of Marcel Proust as a mystic of "society" may 
raise a smile. And that marvelous character, Legrandin, of capital 
importance, may seem to give substance, in the work itself, to the 
derision in that smile. Yet it was a veritable transport of love, 
analogous to the mystic's transport, that made Proust yearn with 
his whole being, body and soul, toward the God of "society" 
life, the God desired in the ardor of youth, and finally embraced 
by passionate arms reaching out, one from Swann's way, the other 
from the Guermantes way. 

We know now that that kind of thing can be encountered in real 
life. But how describe it so as to penetrate thick layers of ob- 
tuseness and irony? What dangers of radical misunderstanding! If 
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they were to be incorporated in literature and reach a public sunk 
in habit and routine, with what kind of alloy must these imponder- 
able essences be weighted? Vale"ry simply gave up on the whole 
idea. Satisfied with the test of his own gift, he left poetry to those 
capable of putting it to material use and stretching it out in discur- 
sive rhetoric. Marcel Proust might have done the same and 
plunged without a word into the unspeakable nature of "society," 
if a long illness had not kept him to himself, and if solitude, chal- 
lenging him to come forth, had not torn away with imperious 
hand, in order to make them trophies in the museum of glory, the 
jewels bedecking the shoulders of life. 

It is only then that, in his forties, he produced Stvann's Way, 
which attracted little attention. It was talked of in some circles as 
an odd and original book, but no one guessed the astonishing re- 
newal that was to spring from it. Without the war could this work 
have won a hearing, as it piled up its volumes and took on new 
depth, weight, levels of meaning, and meandered so deviously in 
its search for time past? Yes, almost certainly. But the war prob- 
ably did not hurt it any. The resurgence of Valery, who was of the 
same age as Proust, who had ceased to write almost at the same 
time, and who made his comeback at almost the same date, bears 
witness, as does Proust, of a certain dimly-felt need in the depths 
and the unconsciousness of our literary life. Nothing seemed more 
remote from public concerns and the clear light of consciousness 
than these two epitomes of a paradoxical leisure and detachment, 
these essences of pure poetic life and of pure "society" life. Precisely 
because they seemed infinitely remote, everybody saw them as stars 
shining through the storm. Art took on its old role as a means of 
escape. A I'ombre des jeunes files en fteurs and La Jeune Parque 
went off together like parallel rockets, the poem's success in depth 
reflecting the novel's success in breadth of appeal. The analogy held 
between the two destinies, the dual resurgence at the same moment, 
the two essences. 

But was it really a matter of escapism in this instance? The plas- 
tic arts and music were feeling at this same time a shock unparal- 
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leled in their history and were reacting in a violent movement 
against tradition. Do Proust and Val6ry represent the same kind of 
break with French tradition? It hardly seems so. Part of the favor 
in which they were held is to be explained perhaps, in the public 
unconscious, by war-time psychology itself, by the intense desire to 
press to oneself whatever is most paradoxically pure, hidden, and 
mystical in the French treasure of tradition. I intend to speak only 
of Marcel Proust. He loved "society" as Mallarme and Valery loved 
poetry. He wrote a work which was to Romain Holland's La 
Poire sur la Place as Mallarm6's Htrodiade was to La Grtve dcs 
Forgerons. He participated in the defense of pure elegance just as 
did Valery in the defense of pure beauty. And when I speak of 
elegance, when I take the part for the whole, I expect my reader to 
add the necessary pinch of salt. This year, in the Symposia at Pon- 
tigny, they are planning to discuss a topic which might be called 
"The Secret Garden of the Nations." Is there not, in the literature of 
each people, a place reserved and narrowly national, almost impos- 
sible of access for a foreigner? How are these secret gardens laid 
out and defended in literary and critical tradition? Are there not 
also, and at the opposite pole (I have just been speaking of Jean- 
Christophe) gardens that are public and almost international? 
However one may answer this question, whose terms need defin- 
ing, Proust would seem to belong in gardens of a not very cosmo- 
politan sort Some conscientious Englishmen have founded a Mar- 
cel Proust study club. That French "high society" should have in- 
spired love and admiration in a Marcel Proust must be a source of 
no httle astonishment to an English novelist. His wonder will grow 
less if he seeks the thread which binds Proust to an authentic tradi- 
tion. 

In the last six years it has become a custom in France to evoke 
the names of Saint-Simon and Montaigne in connection with 
Proust. Such an association does deserve to become a commonplace 
and a link in the chain of our literary history. We must think of 
Saint-Simon and of Montaigne in order to realize what depths of 
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French experience underlie the work of Proust, and what a mass 
o time past is brought to mind by time recaptured. 

Saint-Simon this does not mean Saint-Simon alone. We know 
that his work, put together in such irregular fashion, includes three 
parts. The first does not belong to him. It is the diary of Dangeau, 
which is to the monument of literature as a whole what the little 
chateau of Louis XIII is to Versailles. Saint-Simon piled up over 
it first the Additions au Journal, then he went over the whole thing 
and fused it together in his great search for things past, in the first 
part of the definitive Memoires. The courtier's insipidity, the sancti- 
monious ecstasies of Dangeau in the royal presence move the Duke 
and Peer to a deep disgust and, not having the same reasons for 
prostrating himself, he shakes Dangeau down rather rudely, like a 
smug pear-tree. I should call Proust a Dangeau turned into a Saint- 
Simon. "Society" is for him, even to its very warts, what 
Louis XIV was, warts and all, for Dangeau (Any kind of worker is 
reduced by Proust to the rank of servant. He doesn't "belong" I 
mean to "society." In the city Cottard has the rank of a celebrated 
professor, but in "society" what good is he except to make puns like 
all professors in the novels written in the XVIth Arrondissement?). 
This social world Proust sees with the many-faceted eye and renders 
with the style of Saint-Simon. The life of men and the life of style 
are in him the vibration of one and the same experience. This mode 
of picturing a world implies a world in the way the sentence is put 
together, that synthesizing kind of sentence which seems indefi- 
nitely extensible and which holds in germ already, as in a homoe- 
omery of Anaxagoras, all the complexity of the book, just as the 
book offers for our grasp all the complexity of life. A great writer 
does not think in terms of simplicity nor see in terms of simplicity, 
but he can be led to write in terms of simplicity, because style is 
free interpretation with a view to the effect to be produced and the 
result to be obtained, and because this effect, this result can consist 
in putting into the conclusion a simplicity missing in the premises. 
To write in terms of simplicity (I do not mean, to write simply) is 
to proceed with the aid of expressions that are discontinuous and 
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whose connecting link is in the order and movement. Proust like 
Saint-Simon is one of those writers who, not seeing and not feeling 
in terms of simplicity, would shrink from writing in terms of sim- 
plicity as from an act of treason. Every sentence must preserve the 
complexity, the denseness, the emotional intensity or the descriptive 
joy which were in thought and image in the beginning. Having 
undertaken the task of bringing before the eyes and into the soul of 
the reader a tide of time and life in process, they would refuse to 
divide into drops this swelling tide as it advances bearing with it 
the creative urge that is one with its life and movement. In Saint- 
Simon the tide rolling in is a historical one, it is a crowd, the en- 
tire French court, and always, everywhere, it is the living soul of 
Saint-Simon in all its vehemence; with Proust, the tidal movement 
is in the individual psychology, a tide certainly of no lesser magni- 
tude than in the first instance, but which needs, in order to make a 
total impact all along the way, no more than an individual soul, 
whether it be the author's or the unexhausted and inexhaustible 
soul of one of his characters. The rhythm of expression is in accord 
with the movement of this tide. A portrait by Saint-Simon, a por- 
trait by Proust, even Swann's, extending over hundreds of pages, 
never leaves the impression, in all its wealth of substance and di- 
versity, that it has exhausted the character's capacity to take an un- 
expected turn and spring a surprise. One must stop somewhere, and 
so they stopped, and not for want of a limitless vitality. Similarly, 
the sentence which carries their meaning stops only for negative 
reasons, because it too may not go on forever. Sentence structures 
give to an unlimited reality de facto limits which are not the de 
jure limits. The internal resistence that held off their completion 
as long as possible warns the reader against what is arbitrary in that 
completion, which must then be taken only as the best substitute 
available for a reality ever unfinished, on the march, ever advanc- 
ing. The style lags behind the thought, its movement, multiplying 
distinctions, lagging behind the uniform, global, and indivisible 
movement of life in process. The very fact of such a lag illumi- 
nates strikingly what it lags behind. Style seems then a "second 
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best/' which functions as a perpetual reminder of the unattainable 
best. 

Such a style is truly consubstantial to the thinking and living 
reality. Too consubstantial, one may object, to be clear and correct. 
It does indeed depend more on the writer's touch and organic sen- 
sibility than upon the easy flow of the pen-point. It was no chance 
that "style" got its name from the instrument utilized rather than 
from the moving hand that writes. But for a Saint-Simon or a 
Proust a style atomized and analytical is more like the labor of the 
scribe who expounds than of the man who lives. Saint-Simon in 
1750 mentions a certain Arouet, "son of a notary of my father's, and 
who since then seems to have cut a figure in society." If he ever 
read that Arouet, his style must have seemed to him the style of a 
man who takes "note" of life, as a "notary" would, rather than the 
style of a man who lives it. And he would be more than a little 
wrong. As Voltaire used to like to say, in my Father's house there 
are many mansions. 

At any rate, in the gallery of French styles since the Provinciales, 
a new category should be created for Saint-Simon and Proust and 
it is hard to think of anybody else. This style, descending from that 
of the sixteenth century, probably did not follow the course to be 
traced by the genius of French prose. It remains unique. But the 
very fact of a Saint-Simon suffices to link Proust with some point 
of our rich literary diversity and to place him in a tradition. And 
Proust's style & la Saint-Simon is the product of a certain way of 
feeling life and evoking the past which also reminds us of Saint- 
Simon. The analogy is dual in type of mind and in style. The 
common element underlying diversities of form in the author of 
the Mtmoires and the searcher for time past was a style adapted to 
the nature of memory. 

At first sight, the name of Montaigne seems less plausible in this 
connection than that of Saint-Simon. Proust's case, like Saint-Si- 
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mon's, could almost be defined in terms of a breaking out of mem- 
ory. Montaigne is careful to tell us that of all his faculties none 
was so lacking as memory. His Essays are ample confirmation. 
Montaigne cast the net of experience not over the world of men 
and the figures of his day but over himself and over that human 
predicament of which every man bears the effigy. In his book the 
only living portrait is himself. On the contrary, in the sections pub- 
lished so far of A la Recherche du temps perdu, the author's own 
portrait is sketchy and dim, and not to be compared with Swann's 
or Charlus'. 

Nevertheless, Proust the portrait-painter, author of memoirs, and 
novelist must not be allowed to overshadow the moralist. The day 
will come when his reflections on human psychology and morals 
will be brought together in a single book and we shall see clearly 
where he joins the great tradition of French moralists and students 
of human nature. This will be a discovery and embarrassment for 
certain intelligent critics who cannot bear to read him. From this 
point of view he can be considered the living representative of the 
family of subtle analysts which, since Montaigne, has so rarely been 
unemployed in France. 

The sick-room has been for him what the tower was for Mon- 
taigne, and if the spirit of solitude has spoken to him and made 
him speak a different language, strange how that language will 
throw out images very evidently analogous to Montaigne's! Proust, 
like Montaigne, belongs to the family of image-creators, and his 
images, like Montaigne's, are generally images of movement. The 
plastic surface, the outer bark of things are for them only the ex- 
ternal manifestations to be traversed in order to get at the inner 
movement which came to a stop or found expression in those 
things. The universe of Proust and of Montaigne is a projection of 
dynamic patterns with which the style, through the medium of 
images, aspires to coincide. Their style does not put movement into 
thought, according to the classical definition, but it puts thought 
into a movement which preexists, and which may inform, or be in- 
terrupted by, thought. 
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The last few lines bear the imprint o Bergson; they lead to 
ideas I introduce hesitantly, and for their suggestive value. 

Could it be that these analogies between Proust and Montaigne, 
their singular feeling for the flux of things are in turn related to 
another kind of relationship? We know that Montaigne's mother, 
a Lopez, was Jewish. In Montaigne we see the only one of our 
great writers in whose veins flowed Jewish blood. A similar hered- 
ity is acknowledged in the case of Marcel Proust. But that same 
mixture of strains exists in a man I have just named, the great 
philosopher whose thought I have been utilizing, the founder of 
that philosophy of mobility expressed in the images of the dyna- 
mist, of the "visual-motor" type of observer, so similar to those of 
Montaigne and Proust. "Shiver of presentiment, fever of kings, 
what a tale one could write with only a drop of Greek blood!" said 
Mr. Barres in his dedication of the Voyage de Sparte to Mme de 
Noailles. An instructive tale, then, in this instance, of a drop of 
Jewish blood in our stream of literature! The other day I found 
these motor images, almost muscular, in the pulse and style of the 
Judith of Mr. Bernstein (I speak of the first part, which alone is 
first rate), but this time outside of any western tradition except the 
dramatic and the double fire of footlights and passion. I think of 
the mobility, the restless soul of Israel, of those tents which Bossuet 
in his Sermon on the Unity of the Church makes the symbol of the 
chosen people of God: Quam pulchra tabernacula tua Jacob, et 
tentoria tua, Israeli The nomad's house of canvas that one of the 
great rhythms of history contrasts with the Roman house of stone. 
Tu es Petrus . . . The great classic of our Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion, that of the man of practical ingenuity, of the homo jdber, tri- 
umphant over evil fortune, full of artifice, at once artisan and artist, 
the Odyssey itself has crystallized, as B6rard has shown, around 
Graeco-Semitic doublets. A Montaigne, a Proust, a Bergson make a 
place in our complex and rich literary universe for what one could 
call the Franco-Semitic doublet, just as there are Anglo-French 
literary doublets, Franco-German, Franco-Italian doublets, even as 
France itself is a doublet of North and South. But let us approach 
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all this at a tangent, in the spirit of mobility, and without insisting 
too much. The French tradition to which we must relate a Marcel 
Proust is living, unpredictable, a peculiar tradition, a tradition of 
irregular movement, serpentining, twisting and turning and coiling 
back upon itself, and which, like a sentence, like a page of Proust, 
always goes beyond its datum thanks to an inner elasticity and the 
very profusion of overflow. 

TRANSLATED BY ANGELO P. BERTOCCI 



VALERY LARBAUD 

A Glimpse of Proust 



From the same special issue of January 1923 comes this evocation of 
Proust by a fellow-writer who in his scholarly essays specialized in 
resurrecting neglected or forgotten writers of the remote past. The 
reference to the "quaint old title" is f of course, to Proust's youthful 
collection of prose and verse, Les Plaisirs et les jours (Pleasures and 
Days) of 1896. 

Proust was correct in feeling that his worf^ belonged among those 
published by the N.RJF. But AndrS Gide's rejection of his manu- 
script in 1912 for he was the principal reader who made the deci- 
sion was motivated by his recollection of Proust as a social butterfly 
of the nineties who spent his time among the snobs and wrote de- 
tailed descriptions of ostentatious receptions for the Figaro. The fact 
that Proust, whom Gide had not seen tn twenty years, offered to sub- 
sidize the edition of his novel simply confirmed the belief that he was 
not a serious writer. No one who had lost trac\ of him before 1896 
(as it was so easy for all but the society editors to do) could have 
expected anything but frivolities from him in 1912. These, however, 
are but extenuating circumstances that by no means excuse Gide for 
having failed to read Proust's manuscript carefully and discern in it 
the qualities of genius. Great worlds of art always come as a surprise; 
Gide J^netu this and was guilty of approaching Du c6te de chez 
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Swann with the very type of closed mind against which he rebelled 
all life long. 

To some extent he compensated for his mistake by two contrite 
and admiring letters of January, 1914 (at a time when very few 
critics had yet appreciated Proust), by his prolonged and success- 
ful efforts to acquire the rights from Proust's original publisher and 
bring out the complete A la Recherche du temps perdu under the 
N.R.F. imprint, and by his article of early 1921 in which he declared 
his \een admiration. 

nrf 

He was one of the guests, Quai Voltaire, o that lady who had 
known the art of reviving the ancient hotel, restoring the brilliance 
of intercourse, the warmth and comfort of its salons, and adding to 
its walls a new splendor. Friends who met him that night (it was 
one of those midnight parties) told me he looked like a ghost re- 
turned to earth: "Well, if it isn't Proust!*' the familiar features 
half disguised under a thick black beard. For them he was the 
author of a book with a quaint old title, easily forgotten especially 
if you had not noticed the faint parody of the tide of Hesiod's 
poem the book of an amateur and man of the world, published, 
as it were, in the provinces, and in a far ofif time when Paris was 
more like Toulouse and less like London than it is now. It was a 
book one let pass without comment, and its author had collaborated 
on the Figaro, composed pastiches, dabbled in literature . . . 

Ruskin's reputation in France . . On that score, it would be 
nice to have a little information, if time permitted. But no hurry, 
especially since the Revue Germanique one of these days will carry 
all the details. The authority in these matters is Robert de la Size- 
ranne, and the index of the Mercure de France lists two Ruskin 
items translated by a certain Marcel Proust. They are recent. What 
a delay! But that's the way things happen almost always: we are 
still reading Oscar Wilde and the English have just discovered Ver- 
laine and Anatole France. 
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About the time when Arnold Bennett was first meeting Marcel 
Proust, and Lon-Paul Fargue was giving him a welcome at this 
midnight repast, that is all that most people of thirty-four knew of 
the future author of A la Recherche du temps perdu: a Rus- 
kin specialist. 

It is in the summer of 1913 that people begin to hear about him. 
His long period of apprenticeship is a matter of the past. The time 
for thought and golden indolence is also gone. He had made a stab 
at writing on his own hook and, all things considered, he had to 
admit that what he had done was decidedly more than the work of 
an amateur. The only thing that remained was to submit his work 
to a chosen public. The easiest thing to do was to subsidize it: 
time is not money; time is much more precious than money, and 
the value of money is as a time-saver, an accumulation of time in 
reserve, a true "time-machine." He knew that so well, and he had 
set out in search of time past. But Marcel Proust wanted to choose 
his public, and he honored this periodical which kept refusing his 
money and leaving unopened his letters of recommendation, by in- 
sisting upon being numbered among its contributors. 

Winter, 1920. There is a pile of press-clippings on my table. 
"This time the Academic Goncourt has awarded its prize to a real 
unknown. He is not young; but unknown he is and will remain 
. . ," The four or five lines which follow are obscene. How can 
envy be so devoid of elemental decency! The man who wrote this 
brief note has nothing less than a vocation for failure. It proves also 
that Marcel Proust is already a celebrity and that, consequently, the 
public of our day is more cultivated than the public that had no 
idea of Baudelaire and Rimbaud, Laforgue and Mallarm6. 

And yet, the other day, in a restaurant, at a table near ours, peo- 
ple were saying in all seriousness that "our period is not a great 
period for literature." You hear a lot of people saying that today. 

But Madame de Sevigne, too, used to say this about Racine. 

TRANSLATED BY ANGELO P. BERTOCCI 



GASTON GALLIMARD 

Marcel Proust: A First Encounter 



Gaston Gallimard (1881- ), business manager of the N.R.F. from 
the beginning and head of the publishing-house which joined hu 
name to that of the periodical, rarely writes for publication. But his 
close friendship with Proust, Gide, Valery, Claudel and scores of 
other writers has caused him to contribute occasionally to the special 
issues of the N.R F. such informative recollections as the following 
from the January 1923 number devoted to Proust. The chapter of 
Proust's novel entitled "Place Names: The Name" begins with the 
name of Balbec, his imaginary beach-resort modeled greatly on Co- 
bourg. 

nrf 

A single image o Proust is enough to evoke all one's other memo- 
ries. The complete figure can be compressed into a line, the whole 
character into a word, into a gesture. If only we knew how to ap- 
ply to the anecdotes about him the kind o analysis he brought to 
bear upon his characters, we could recapture him in the most fleet- 
ing recollection. For that reason I have never forgotten our first en- 
counter. It has remained the nucleus for all my later impressions, 
and I must get to the bottom of it if I wish to bring back the image 
of my friend in all its depth and meaning. 
It was at Benerville that I first met Marcel Proust, twenty years 
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ago. With R.G. I was just coming out of the country house which 
he had rented that summer along the Villers road when I saw ap- 
proaching us a man of rather incongruous but charming appear- 
ance. It was Marcel Proust coming on foot from Cabourg for the 
express purpose of inviting my friend to dine with him at the 
Grand Hotel where he was staying. At that time I did not even 
know his name. But what struck me was a certain extreme fond- 
ness in his gaze, and I can see him today just as he looked in his 
black, tight-fitting clothes, unbuttoned here and there, in his 
long, velvet-lined cape, his square stiff collar, a rather faded straw 
hat too small for his head and which he wore tipped forward over 
his brow, his rather high shoulders, his thick, luxuriant hair, and 
the dust over his patent-leather pumps. Such attire could have its 
comic side under that hot sun, yet it was not without a certain 
grace and appeal. There was an elegance about it as well as a great 
indifference to elegance. Nor could the very idea of undertaking 
such a long journey on foot be considered extravagant. At that 
time it was the only practical way of covering the seventeen kilo- 
meters which separated Cabourg from Bnerville. But the effort it 
must have taken and his visible fatigue were the best evidence 
of how "really nice" he was. He told his travel tale with a pungent 
humor, evidently unconscious of the fact that such a journey in 
such a heat was a great proof of friendship. On a number of occa- 
sions he had stopped in a variety of inns to have a cup of coffee 
and recover his strength. All this he related very simply, and im- 
mediately he won me over. With his well-known psychological 
sense he saw very quickly that, with all the impetuousness of a 
young man, I was hoping that he would invite me, too. This he 
did with such perfect politeness, such delicate insistence that I was 
not even surprised, though they came from a man older than I 
was. Let me repeat, the city clothes showed that, at the thought of 
his friend, he had suddenly decided upon this trip, and the heat 
and the sun had not deterred him. He had not been able to resist 
his friendly impulse. No doubt the attraction I felt for him dates 
from that very minute. For me he could hardly be more than a 
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man visibly fatigued, and yet I found myself observing him mi- 
nutely. In the meanwhile L. de M., the mistress of R.G., had joined 
us. Marcel perceived right away that the young people had just 
had a quarrel. But he pretended not to have noticed anything; and 
I can still see him patting L. delicately on the shoulder, like a 
young filly, and as he did so enumerating in a teasing and good- 
humoredly interrogative manner, all her faults so well-known to 
him. He scolded her severely in a very gentle, carefully modulated 
voice, but with an ironic air of authority and a surprising per- 
sistence. He came back to the question of his invitation only when 
he was sure that things were definitely on the mend. 

The dinner was to take place some days later. I looked forward 
to it with an impatience I could not explain. As we entered the 
hall of the hotel I was excited as if about to participate in some ex- 
ceptional event. Marcel Proust welcomed us with an old-fashioned 
politeness that I thought had ceased to exist. We were the first 
ones arriving, so he gave us the names of each of his guests M.B., 
M.S. . . He described each one, and told us a little about him. 
But he spent the most time talking about the old Marquis of N. 
who was to be in our company. This unusual character seemed to 
make a special appeal to his curiosity and his kindness. Ruined, 
abandoned by family and children after an existence filled with 
women and gambling, subject to ataxia, half-paralyzed, he drifted 
about like a wreck in this immense hotel, a butt for the jokes of 
the personnel, and surrounded by general indifference. Marcel 
Proust watched over him with discreet benevolence. The crippled 
old fellow could only walk obliquely, and not being in full com- 
mand of his movements, had to make sure his chair was firmly 
set and then, to sit down, fairly throw himself upon it. Without 
the Marquis' becoming aware of it, Marcel had learned how to 
set his chair in such a way as to facilitate this manoeuvre. And so 
it went, throughout the entire meal, in which he managed to help 
him in all his movements. Above all he kept bringing the conver- 
sation back to the ground where the old Marquis could feel most 
at home and alive. And I must say that this hollow, worn out old 
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mannikin, whose ridiculous side might alone have been percepti- 
ble, impressed us, thanks to his host, as a real aristocrat and man 
o wit. Meanwhile Marcel, sitting sidewise, crossing his knees, 
watched us eat good roast chicken, but not so good as Celeste 
could do in his own kitchen. We talked of travels . . . and as 
the name of Constantinople came up, I remember that he recited a 
long page of Loti. Then, carried away by my enthusiasm for this 
dinner, the good company, everything I heard, which excited my 
curiosity to the highest pitch, in order to convey to him all my 
cordiality and growing affection, I expressed my admiration of 
that page and of his memory. He gave me an amused glance and 
said nothing, but later, as we were about to say good-bye, he said: 
"Read Tlndicateur Chaix, that's much better . . ." And he began to 
recite to me "Place-Names." 

Thus I had come to know at one stroke the main traits of his 
moral portrait: the incorrigible tease in him, the unassuming good- 
ness of heart, that kindly moral presence, that inbred grace of 
manner, that perspicacity everything that makes him unforget- 
table. 

TRANSLATED BY ANGELO P. BERTOCCI 



EDMOND JALOUX 

Valery Larbaud 



Probably the publication of Amants, heureux amants (Lovers, 
Happy Lovers) in 1923 was the pretext for this study in early 1924 of 
the novelist and short-story writer Valery Larbaud (1882-1957), for 
the author pays little attention to the essayist, philologist, and trans- 
lator that Larbaud had already shown himself to be. Almost from the 
creation of the N.R.F., he had been associated with the group of 
founders, and since 1909 the Review had published numerous crea- 
tive and critical writings by him, including his capital novel, A. O. 
Barnabooth, journal in 1913. His epoch-making essay on James Joyce 
and Ulysses had appeared in the N.R.F. in early 1922 before coming 
out in translation in The Criterion of London. Edmond Jaloux 
(18781949), fyiown as a novelist and appreciated especially for his 
leading critical articles in Les Nouvelles Litt6raires from 1923 to 
1940, had not yet been elected to the Academic Frangaise. 

nrf 

Each of the books he publishes outlines more delicately the figure 
of Valery Larbaud and makes clearer the reasons for our attach- 
ment to him; they are complex and we do not plan to say all of 
them in so short an article. Nevertheless, Valery Larbaud is al- 
ready one of the most complete personalities of our time. It is 
well to attempt a definition of him before this personality trans- 
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forms itself and takes on new elements. He is one of the writers 
in whom is best reflected the spirit of our time, not in its ac- 
cidental and ephemeral aspects, but in its deep currents and its sig- 
nificant orientation. Consequently his place is growing and his in- 
fluence is spreading among many of our contemporaries. 

Ever since Fermina Mdrquez could be distinguished what was go- 
ing to constitute the originality of Larbaud: that is to say his almost 
ingenuous freshness (which would one day permit him in Amants, 
heureux amants to sketch very bold scenes that nevertheless are 
not one second shocking), his precise sense of foreign races, and 
his passion for all culture. Indeed, he already began creating there 
that curious sentiment, later developed in his preface to the poems 
of H. J. M. Levet, which for want of another name I shall call the 
romance of erudition. There was also found there the very special 
knowledge of the young which constitutes all the charm of En- 
fantines, whose stories, on the whole, seem to me contemporary 
with Fermina Mdrquez. These are two first books of great subtlety 
and irresistible charm, but they scarcely indicated the importance 
and the greatness of the work that was to follow them: Barna- 
booth, whose inception was already marked by a few poems. 

Let us pause therefore at Barnabooth. The journal of Barna- 
booth is the key to Valery Larbaud, as the Notes from the Under- 
ground is the key to Dostoevsky. Our taste for the classical com- 
position of the novel, against which it is time to show ourselves 
justly severe, has too often deprived us of one of these typical 
books, in which we can discover the almost total figure of a man 
with all its irregularities. The novel, with the suppleness of its 
form and the abundance of its possibilities, could have more 
often given us one of these central, so important, images, to be 
found elsewhere in the Essays of Montaigne or the Confessions of 
Rousseau, or the Journal of Amiel or Samuel Pepys. I do not 
know if the delight of many minds in the Charterhouse of Parma 
does not come from the fact that there is something of the kind 
in that novel. But Stendhal never ceased drawing, completing and 
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perfecting his inner figure. Whatever admiration one may feel for 
Balzac, Flaubert or Dickens, one cannot but regret that none of 
them wrote his Barnabooth. It is however a delicate matter to insist 
on this problem; it would tend to make people believe that Barna- 
booth is an autobiography, which would distort its meaning. I do 
not say that Valery Larbaud is Barnabooth, but that by mixing 
the imaginary with the real (the one and the other equally au- 
thentic and meaningful), he has created an almost complete 
character, seen from the inside, offering the conflicts and com- 
plexities of a real man; a man seen in a latent state, in an al- 
most complete inaction, that is to say himself and not in the least 
transformed by outer necessities. It is undeniable that great exem- 
plary circumstances sometimes deform us by forcing us to live ac- 
cording to an ideal, fixed once and for all, and that we are more 
sincere in the neutral state of aspirations, half-acts, daydreams and 
vague impulses typical of our daily life. But when necessity forces 
us to, we very often act according to reasons other than that ideal 
example, and that is passionately interesting too. 

How many times we said during the war of this or that young 
man revealed in his full greatness: "We underestimated him there 
was heroism in him." Yet, if the war had not broken out, that 
heroism would have remained negative; and he who showed it so 
generously had no desire for it and would never have regretted its 
absence. One can therefore conclude that in judging him unheroic 
we knew him more accurately and that that heroism was as ac- 
cidental, as exterior to him, just as much created by circumstances 
as the dionysiac ecstasy of an initiate at Eleusis during the celebra- 
tion of the mysteries was isolated from the everyday character of 
the initiate. If Valery Larbaud tomorrow engages Barnabooth in a 
dramatic action involving the most general motives of human con- 
duct, our image of him will be more fleeting, less vast and more 
arbitrary than the one which is offered us in these 346 pages of a 
travel diary, but perhaps it will also be more profound. 

The slow undulatory progress of Barnabooth's life, the meanders 
of his thought which advances and turns back on itself, his vague 
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expectation, his scrupulous researches, his discussions, his fits of 
anger, his innumerable contradictions that is the whole subject 
of one of the most important works of recent years. In this semi- 
stagnation, produced by immense leisure, can grow and bloom all 
the natural flowers that are germinated by intelligence, meta- 
physical anxiety (which is certainly distinct from it), liking for 
adventure, desire for love, and sensuality. Thus we have a por- 
trait of a man who may well be for the beginning of the twentieth 
century as representative as Werther or Rene would have been a 
century ago if only Goethe and Chateaubriand had not done just 
the opposite of what Larbaud does: that is to say, fixed a single 
aspect of themselves in a frozen attitude, and limited to a too well 
defined type the enormous and complex central movement of their 
own characters. 

There are in Barnabooth two quite distinct elements, although 
they sometimes merge into one another; one is this very detailed 
study of a young man who is too rich, the heir of a billionaire 
businessman; the other is the moral analysis of the man of the 
years 1900-1915. (I shall not say that he represents the only intel- 
lectual type of those years; a Pierre Gilbert or some other young 
writer for the "Revue Critique des Idees et des Livres is, on some 
points, diametrically opposite to Larbaud, but these men were 
preoccupied above all with politics, and with French politics. It is 
impossible for me not to consider that the case of Barnabooth, al- 
though perhaps rarer in number, is more general in tendency; and 
this is so true that a Marsan, for example, a friend of Pierre 
Gilbert and of Jean-Marc Bernard, certainly has traits in common 
with Larbaud too, though it be only his cosmopolitan eroticism 
and his taste for a certain culture.) 

Barnabooth contains indeed in embryonic state the special mys- 
ticism which preceded the war of 1914 and which the group of the 
Revue Critique had more or less systematized. (One must not for- 
get that Barnabooth appeared in 1913.) The need of giving oneself 
to something bigger than oneself is its fundamental theme. And it 
is therein that the dilettantism of Larbaud (for, after all, there is 
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dilettantism in Barnabooth, however old-fashioned and spurned 
this word may be) is so different from the dilettantism of the men 
of 1880. The latter seek only to protect themselves against strong 
emotions (see Un Homme libre or the role of Julien Dorsenne in 
Cosmopolis)\ the characters of Barnabooth are on the contrary 
tortured by the need to give themselves body and soul to strong 
emotions or to a great Idea (which is occasionally called The 
Myth in this book). 

It must be added here that Barnabooth is completed by various 
other characters, but the Marquis de Putouarey, Maxime Clare- 
moris, and Prince Stephane do not have their own individuality; 
they are the reflections, the guarantors of Barnabooth. They have 
the same ideas, the same confusions that he has; they merely help 
him to bring out his own inner conflicts. That Larbaud was not 
able to create an environment for his Barnabooth is a rather regret- 
table flaw in this beautiful book, and it is even his most serious 
fault as a novelist in general. Whatever the circumstances with 
which he surrounds his creations, we never find more than one 
man, surrounded by an immense solitude and always more or less 
the same, facing a woman who is more or less identical and 
equally alone (or divided in two, but she is still the same; the 
mother and daughter in BeautS, mon beau souci, the two friends 
in Amants, heureux amants). 

Thus, on the one hand, an unbridled epicureanism, and on the 
other, a latent and all the more irrepressible mysticism, such is the 
moral formula of Barnabooth. I know few more captivating mix- 
tures; I know few also that better represent the tendencies of the 
men of the early igoo's. (Compare this state of mind with that of 
the young men of 1920, as they appear in their books, and you 
can gauge the difference.) This mysticism is sometimes religious in 
nature, sometimes social, but it is especially moral; it is a kind of 
mysticism of life; it is a need to take on oneself the greatest 
possible quantity of suffering, of humiliation, of experience, not for 
the purpose of redemption, but for knowledge, as if knowledge, 
the first and last faith of the true modern man, demanded of its 
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faithful almost as many bloody sacrifices as the old oriental theog- 
onies. This feeling has its roots in Dostoevsky and Walt Whitman. 
But to this mysticism of suffering is added a strange need for hu- 
man fraternity, which incidentally is thought of in the Christian 
mode. Listen to Prince St6phane on this point: 

"Oh poverty, it is thee I love. Contempt, sickness, tribulations, 
you are the treasure I have always desired. What, other men 
suffer, are misunderstood, driven out of everywhere, imprisoned, 
and I should not have my share of their pain! Let at least some- 
thing of it be given me and I shall be content. My brother, you 
don't know: I have a wound that I hide . . . Don't tell it, don't 
tell it ... it's the most precious thing I have in the world." 

There are scarcely any accidents in this world. Barnabooth will 
prove to have been the spokesman of a large number of men pre- 
destined to suffering. You will find these sentiments repeated in 
many letters of men wounded and killed in the war; but, you 
will say, it was for the cause of France. Yes, but for some reason 
we do not know the war followed that wave of obscure mysticism 
which saved us and which was perhaps only a means by which 
souls defended themselves against the terrible events they felt com- 
ing. 

I emphasize this side of Valery Larbaud because it is the one 
that is least often brought to light. The cosmopolite and the trav- 
eller are too generally seen in him, and not this burning spirit, tor- 
mented by a desire for truth. 

This love of knowledge and of a painful human solidarity, by 
an inexplicable phenomenon, are found again at the origin of 
Barnabooth's amorous feelings, which enlighten us sufficiently as 
to those of the three heroes of Amants, heureux amants, who 
might indeed be the same man. What do Putouarey and Barna- 
booth seek in these beautiful fofolane, in this "bread with sun- 
shine jam"? Let us pass over the form of pleasure that they seek 
first; that is not important, it is just common desire. 

But around the desire seethes an extraordinary ferment of emo- 
tions: "Poor, and defenseless, and despised! And that is precisely 
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why I love you. Never have I more clearly heard my duty, the 
silent little voice that says to me: You must make her rich, happy, 
and respected. And I shall ask nothing in exchange, oh, ab- 
solutely nothing." We diagnose here the old exaltation of Don 
Quixote, the desire to save a human being and to make him 
happy, which is one of the most noble stimulants of love. (In 
Mon Plus Secret Conseil we shall meet this rescuing instinct again, 
in its freshest and most childlike form.) But there is mixed in it a 
certain ancillary interest which would deserve a special study; is 
this need to protect and pamper someone lower than oneself a 
warped romantic taste or else does this romantic taste try to glorify 
the old and not very noble passion of the master for the slave? 
Sometimes, there is transposition: "I spent my whole night in re- 
pugnant tasks, amused nevertheless and not able to keep from 
thinking that life does not lack a certain sense of humor, etc., 
etc." Just recall the strange scene of washing the feet of a Birming- 
ham streetwalker, and think, for comparison with the men of 
1880, of the attitude of Maupassant's characters toward such 
women, in The Rondoli Sisters for instance. 

Thus we discover at the same time a sort of sensual mysticism, a 
strange ardor to give oneself, and love considered as a means of 
knowing life and of feeling complex sensations which might be 
said to be at once evangelical and erotic. I doubt that these senti- 
ments are very natural to the young men of 1920 (if I may judge 
by their writings) but they are a part of what I may call the emo- 
tional repertoire of the men of the early 1900% years during which 
it seems indeed there was formed a new manner of conceiving of 
the problem of life, envisaged as an end and no longer as a means. 

The three stories contained in Amants, heureux amants teach us 
nothing about the psychology of Larbaud's characters. They are, 
however, three marvels of grace, ingenuousness (at times licen- 
tious), and freshness. For my part, I prefer to all of them Beautt, 
mon beau souci with its admirable evocation of English life and its 
bewitching portrait of Queenie. It would perhaps be a masterpiece 
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if it did not contain a rather serious flaw in composition (al- 
ready noticeable in Fermina Mdrquez) : the hero of the adventure 
changes along the way and it is always annoying to give all one's 
interest to someone who disappears suddenly in the course of the 
book yielding to a second character completely unforeseen until 
then. But how many charming pages, naughty in a subtle and 
melancholy way, how many new and delightful insights! It is the 
same with Amants, heureux amants, and with Man Plus Secret 
Conseil. But here there is a problem of technique to which Va- 
lery Larbaud attaches the greatest importance and about which 
much could be said. Larbaud has been dazzled by the interior 
monologue revealed to him with splendor in Ulysses, where James 
Joyce has made the best use of it, though it came to him from 
Les Lauriers sont coupes, that curious novel by Edouard Dujar- 
din. 

Is the interior monologue something new? Without going as far 
back as Hamlet, it seems to me that Le Dernier Jour d'un con- 
damne and the Notes -from the Underground, among others, offer 
good examples of it. The great innovation of Dujardin, Joyce 
and Valery Larbaud consists in suppressing the logic of their 
monologue and of mixing thoughts and emotions as they are 
mixed in the cinematic unfolding of our mind. That does indeed 
give curious effects, and very useful in an age that intends to forge 
a more subtle instrument of language in order the better to repro- 
duce the flow of the unconscious. 

This new instrument has even aroused Valery Larbaud to such 
enthusiasm that he has made himself a kind of apostle of it; he 
sees such a future for it that every story conceived differently will 
soon appear outmoded, he says. It is wise not to make fashion en- 
ter into literary considerations, but this point of view seems to me 
exaggerated and this enthusiasm excessive. On a closer view, it is 
clear that the interior monologue is more arbitrary and in a sense 
easier than all the other forms of narration, precisely because, being 
able to say everything, the writer will eventually say anything 
whatever. There is something arbitrary in all literary composi- 
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tion, but more particularly in that which knows no restraint and 
is ruled by no order. I am delighted that Valery Larbaud has dis- 
covered this formula and used it. I should be grieved if he limited 
himself to it for a long time. 

Another defect of this form is its lack of development of the 
elements it brings together. Everything in it has the same tone, the 
same density. That's the way life is, its partisans will say. No, in 
reality, for the general color of our mind, the movements of our 
blood and especially the sum of our former experiences give 
their different quality to each of our thoughts and to each of our 
emotions. It is that very thing that the old narration the one 
which is going to be outmoded, maintained with artificial 
means, perhaps regrettable, yet creating a general impression of 
truth, superior to the new form. Once again, I do not at all dis- 
approve of its use, which is curious, new and amusing; I disap- 
prove of the exaggerated praise that Larbaud gives it, with possi- 
bly dangerous consequences. 

For the moment it is quite certain that people see only the ad- 
vantages of this method, although Les Lauriers sont coupes, in 
spite of so many beautiful pages, already offers us example 
enough of its dangers. And these advantages are more noticeable 
in Mon Plus Secret Conseil than in Amants, heureux amants, 
primarily because the conflict is more noticeable there. But in each 
of the two one has the surprise and the pleasure of finding a 
cross-section of humanity, made as the cross-section of a cell is 
made: intelligence, heart and senses, everything is there; and even 
the innumerable ramifications that unite these three elements. 
From that point of view, the interior monologue will render great 
services, but only if it is skillfully handled. I said a moment ago 
that the individual is deformed by outer circumstances because 
they demand of him what was not necessitated by him; but think- 
ing more about it, I feel also that portraying his latent being modi- 
fies his figure just as much in a negative way, for it does not 
touch any of his limits and fails to acquaint us with the most pro- 
found part of him, the one that comes out in great circumstances. 
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I seem to be contradicting myself and yet the two theories are 
right; the truth consists in knowing how to adopt them succes- 
sively or simultaneously, when interest demands this. 

In Mon Plus Secret Conseil we meet again many o the traits of 
Barnabooth, with something more; a still greater naivete and a 
more humble humanity which is hence perhaps closer to us. It is 
the Adolphe of our time; and reading it would make one think 
that Adolphe has a certain courage; but these moral considerations 
are not our concern. Lucas LetheiTs program for his life would 
alone suffice to make us love this story, rich, subtle and delicately 
shaded, where the movements of life are reflected with admirable 
truth and sincerity. 

But in the whole of his work Valery Larbaud has drawn above 
all one central figure, to which each one of his works adds some 
new features. The problem which rises before him now is to know 
whether he is going to dig deeper and develop this central figure, 
or whether he is going to oppose him to different individualities, 
in a word, whether he will remain an analyst or will become a 
true novelist. But if he renounces being one, he will nevertheless 
have created a type of man who, as I said before, will remain 
inseparable from the knowledge of the years 1900-1915. I should 
be happy, however, to have him send that man forth into conflicts 
more revealing of his resources and his limits. Barnabooth and the 
three heroes of the stories of Amants, heureux amants show us 
principally vague impulses and aspirations just what fills the lives 
of all of us. But it is another problem that presents itself: this man 
called Barnabooth, what will he do in the face of reality? Will 
he try to realize his mystical ideal? Or if life permits him to do so 
will he not always prefer the status quo and his state of eternal as- 
piration? What would he do in the presence of sickness, of pov- 
erty? What will he do in the presence of other men; I mean men 
different from him and not Putouarey, Claremoris, and Prince 
Stephane? Without leaving his principal hero, a considerable source 
of subjects is open to Valery Larbaud. If he has the strength to 
deal with them, he could make of Barnabooth (under whatever 
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name he presents him and no longer making a millionaire of him) 
one of the most considerable figures of our time. He is already 
that in part, but his limits are still both too vast and too ill de- 
fined. 

However that may be, Valery Larbaud's talent will make each of 
his works a thing rich in consequences of all kinds; and there are 
few awaited today with more impatience or reread with more 
pleasure and profit. 

TRANSLATED BY VINCENT MHLIGAN 



VALERY LARBAUD 

Preface for a Russian Translation of Anabasis 



St.-]ohn Perse (1887- ) first became fyiown to a select public in 
1909 with the vigorous lyric poems of Eloges (Praises). Then his 
Anabase (1924) confirmed his unique position as a direct descendant 
of Rimbaud in colorful imagery and unusual diction. Under his real 
name, Alexis Leger, he served as -permanent head of the French 
Foreign Office until the defeat of 1940, when he came to live in 
Washington. 

LiJ(e Gide, Larbaud was an early admirer of Perse. This preface, 
appearing in the January 1926 issue, was written for the Russian 
translation of Anabase made by GuSorgui Ivanoff and Anamovitch. 
Not long after, T. S. Eliot translated the poem into English and pref- 
aced it himself. 

nrf 

At first glance there is nothing more personal than poetic works. 
They isolate themselves, oppose, contradict, exclude one another. 
Yet, within the limits of each language, the great monuments of 
this art form an architectural unity that is rich and surprising in 
proportion to the originality of each monument, but so much a 
unity that nothing can be detached from it or set aside. It is Eng- 
lish poetry, French poetry, Spanish poetry; and this is so even 
when those different poetries have had close relations among them- 
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selves. It is not the so-called national genius that causes this, but 
the linguistic laws that govern the development of each literary 
language. 

Malherbe did right, but only for himself 

said Theophile de Viau, who thought he too was "doing" only 
for himself, when in reality he was adding his lyric monument 
to that of Malherbe and in the same group with those of Lin- 
gendes, Etienne Durand and Racan. 

In each linguistic domain one can, every thirty years, make an 
inventory of the poetic monuments which have remained standing 
among the ruins of a hundred others raised in the same time. How 
many French poets did we read between 1895 and 1925? Perhaps 
a hundred, of whom thirty at least seemed worthy of holding our 
attention and capable of adding something to the unity of French 
Poetry. There was great activity in the workshop. They were con- 
tinuing to break up the Alexandrine, were inventing Free Verse, 
seeking the law of the Versicle, trying out means of combining the 
rhythm of prose with the rhythms of lyric poetry. A crowd of 
workmen were copying the monuments of the past while trying 
to rejuvenate them. What remains of all that? How many durable 
monuments has all this work added to the unity of French 
Poetry? They are easy to count: the enormous and immense dra- 
matic and lyric monument of Paul Claudel, which dominates 
the whole group; that of Francis Jammes, which has such a tradi- 
tional character that it is primarily on the inside that its novelty 
can be distinguished and also its personal contribution to the 
French lyric treasure; the high tower and graceful colonnade of 
Paul Valery, the terrace of Leon-Paul Fargue where can be rec- 
ognized the baroque ornaments of Baudelaire's balcony and the 
vitalizing influence of Arthur Rimbaud's inner romanticism. And 
finally the most recently acquired monument, still incomplete, of 
Saint-John Perse: his Eloges and his Anabasis. 

Therefore: five monuments in thirty years, for a hundred con- 
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structions that have crumbled or are in ruins around them. 1 A 
terrible and silent judgment! And yet all these attempts were not 
useless, and from some of. them there remain beautiful frag- 
ments which will later interest archaeologists or at least those ex- 
ceptional archaeologists who have the privilege of appreciating, 
in addition to the historical value of documents, the beauty they 
may contain. It is nonetheless true that only the works of Claudel, 
Jammes, Valery, Fargue and Saint-John Perse subsist and will sub- 
sist. 

(But did the reign of Henry IV, one of our most fertile literary 
periods, produce any more?) 

A personal poetic thought is necessarily a new thought, a 
thought that is even foreign. In the presence of ClaudePs first 
works, many literate people who were behind the times, that is to 
say insufficiently literate, had the impression that they were read- 
ing translations, imitations of foreign things. And to-day it is ob- 
vious that there is nothing more French than the form and content 
of ClaudeL It will be the same with the poetic vision of Saint-John 
Perse and his prosody, based on the Alexandrine. 

But what he brings to French lyricism, what he describes and 
puts into French poetry, is something very new and very personal: 
geographical, historical, and human visions, elementarily human, 
of the countries where he has lived: the West Indies where he 
spent his childhood, and China where he lived several years, 
Anabasis is the story of a climb from the shore of the sea to the 
deserts of Central Asia: 

Milch-camels, gentle beneath the shears, sewn with mauve scars, 
let the hills march forth under the facts of the harvest sty let them 
march in silence over the pale incandescence of the plain; and 
\neeling at last, in the fantasy of dreams, there where the peoples 
annihilate themselves in the dead powder of earth? 

1 Of course we are act considering here works that are still in the first stage 
of their construction* "literature in the making" for example everything that 
has come out of La Vie unanime of Remains. 

2 Anabasis. Translated by T. S. Eliot. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co* 
1938, p. 49. 
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And do we not recognize, for Having seen them in our dreams: 

* . . the cavalcades of green bronze on the great causeways! . . ? 

But what a distance travelled, what a lyric deepening and re- 
doubling since the descriptions of Chateaubriand! Those of Saint- 
John Perse are at once more accurate and precise, and more 
charged with meaning and meditation. 

His landscapes are within him; he sees them in a mirror situated 
in the deepest part of his consciousness; he sees them and he is as- 
tonished at them; he takes possession of them and yet he feels for- 
eign in them; not nationally foreign, but humanly foreign. He is 
the man for whom this planet always remains a cause of astonish- 
ment, as if something in him did not accept as his own, as made 
for him and the only possible ones, the conditions in which he is 
forced to live; and even that "human color" that he loves, he sees 
and feels it as a foreign thing. 

He obliges language and rhythm to express his thought, he treats 
them with the same detachment, more immaterial, more spiritual 
than haughty. In his hands the language of French poetry is like a 
thoroughbred horse whose qualities he uses but whom he obliges 
to walk in a new gait, contrary to its habits. You shall describe 
this that you had never described before me; you shall enumerate 
patiently these objects, these actions, these men that neither Sceve 
nor Ronsard had observed, that Malherbe and La Fontaine and 
Racine would have considered as foreign to your domain; you 
shall adopt the scale of this enormous continent, of this greatest 
extent of earth having nothing in common with the country 
where you were born and grew up. Before this, he had made it 
describe tropical isles and seas (Eloges). Now, with Anabasis, it is 
the conquest of Asia and the vast roof of the world; and yet it is 
the language of Sceve and Ronsard, 4 and that of La Fontaine and 

s Ibid., p. 51. 

4 From Ronsard, for instance, he has borrowed the use of the indefinite 

adjective "a," where prose would employ the article "the." 
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Racine^ and the verse created by Malherbe, that he uses and leads 
to this conquest. 

And if now we look at the different architectural unities formed 
in the other great linguistic domains, where shall we find the 
equivalent of this planetary poetic monument? 

TRANSLATED BY VINCENT MILLIGAN 



FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
Edouard Bourdet's The Captive at the 
Theatre Femina 



When Francois Mauriac (1885- ) wrote this review for the issue of 
May 1926, he had not yet become a dramatist himself. TZdouard 
Bourdet (1887-1945), on the other hand, had had three plays pre- 
sented on the boulevards before the sensational comedy La Prison- 
niere dealt with the problem of Lesbianism. In the following years, 
he distinguished himself further by a series of satirical comedies and 
in 7956, when he became Administrator of the Comedie-'Frangaise, 
he began a long-needed and lasting reform of that state-subsidized 
repertory theater. 

nrf 

Craftsmanship in the theater has always had a bad reputation: the 
dramatic author's skill usually serves only to make an absurd plot 
tolerable. It is to the honor of Mr. Edouard Bourdet that in The 
Captive his knowledge of the theater serves the cause of truth. He 
displays incredible dexterity to keep the public from turning up its 
nose at an "indecent" subject ("indecent" is too often a synonym of 
"human"). If the author of The Captive had thought it necessary 
to spice his work with a touch of Lesbianism, calculated to tickle 
the average European, hardly any in the audience would have 
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veiled their faces. But here is the story of two men whose misfor- 
tune it is to love one of those women who do not love men: a 
situation not at all rare or exceptional, but only hidden and uncon- 
fessed, although common. 

The truth is that many inhabitants of Gomorrha and Sodom get 
married not always for base reasons of interest or convenience; 
but, as is the case with Irene de Montcel, Mr. Edouard Bourdet's 
heroine, because they ardently wish to be cured. With noble crea- 
tures of this sort, there always comes a moment of revolt, a time 
of crisis, during which they struggle until they finally accept them- 
selves and consent to their frightful joy. Mr. Edouard Bourdet 
shows us Irene at this turning point, where she shudders at her 
destiny, and where, to flee from a woman too dearly loved, she 
puts herself into the hands of her cousin Jacques Virieu, knowing 
he loves her. If there were a fourth act, there is no doubt that 
Irene, having returned to her friend, would no longer look like a 
woman walking in her sleep with the hallucinated air and worn- 
out body that Miss Sylvie so admirably lends her; we should see 
her still feverish but blossomed out, or at least content to follow 
her own law. Mr. Edouard Bourdet wants only to present her as 
a creature in revolt against herself, who bruises herself against her 
passion as against the bars of a cage the prisoner of an all-power- 
ful inclination and not, like Proust's Albertine, of a jealous lover 
(and this is why it is not true that Mr. Edouard Bourdet borrowed 
anything from Proust, not even the title of his work) . 

It is not Irene's fault that Jacques, to whom she gives herself, has 
not the slightest power to arouse her flesh; even in her husband's 
arms she will not for a second leave the terrible woman who is 
not present. For the greater misfortune of both, Jacques is an un- 
subtle male (in spite of what the youthful face and frail appear- 
ance of Mr. Pierre Blanchar might lead us to believe). Jacques 
Virieu is less capable than any other man of resigning himself to 
delicate compromises. He is such a simple young man that it takes 
liim a long time to understand what sort of love holds Irene in 
Paris in spite of her father's orders and obliges her to beg the 
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complicity of her cousin, to invent a fiction of her engagement. A 
very living character, incidentally, no matter what has been 
said of this boy: the difficulty that a healthy young creature ex- 
periences in understanding certain sad and strange errors has in- 
spired in Mr. Edouard Bourdet, in the second act of The Captive, 
what we shall call not only the best scene of his play, nor even 
the best that he has ever written but one of the most human that 
we have ever seen in the theater. 

The opinion of the public and the critics was unanimous on this 
point, and it is even curious to note that, in this play which deals 
essentially with two women, people speak mostly of the "scene 
with the two men.'* This respectable Jacques, having discovered 
that it is the Aiguines couple who are keeping Irene in Paris, does 
not for an instant doubt that she is the mistress of the husband. It 
is from Aiguines that he demands explanations; and it is this un- 
happy husband of an incurable Lesbian who opens the eyes of the 
innocent boy innocent to the point of believing that one can cure 
"them," that he will be able to cure his Irene . . * Alas! he 
could more easily have changed her into a fox! The only thing 
possible for these unhappy creatures is to abstain in saintly fashion. 

The things we like least in this amazing play are the two comic 
scenes, which are nevertheless constructed with consummate skill 
and no doubt indispensable, calculated to reassure the normal 
couples in the audience. In them we see Jacques coming to grips 
with an alluring mistress, the only two indecent scenes in the 
play, truly! And when Jacques, giving up his inaccessible spouse, 
bestows a minute-long kiss on Miss Dantes, we must make an ef- 
fort to understand that this is a public homage paid to good 
morals. 

Concerning The Captive and also Mr. Henry Bernstein's Felix, 
there has been much talk of the influence of the novel on the 
theater. We are not so severe as Mr. Benjamin Cremieux, who 
claims that dramatists, ceasing to view life directly, study it in 
works of imagination and thus give us nothing but the reflection 
of a reflection. The author of The Captive, in particular, does not 
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at all deserve this reproach; in spite of his rashness in using a tide 
which Proust had already used, surely there could be nothing less 
Proustian than his work. 

What is the essential character of this work? Conflict arises in 
it, not from external circumstances or from opposed characters, 
but from antagonistic sexual natures: that is what is new in the 
theater, although it is so common in life, and that is what does not 
exist to the slightest degree in Proust or in any other novelist. The 
peculiar tastes of Charlus and of Albertine do not, at least by rea- 
son of being peculiar, arouse any dramatic conflict in a normal 
person; and Proust's hero would be no more nor less jealous if 
Albertine were deceiving him with men (although perhaps he 
would be jealous in a different way). Would a normal Albertine 
have been closer to him than a Lesbian Albertine? And how 
would the conflict between the two kinds of love break out in 
Proust's work, if it is true that it is primarily one kind that is rep- 
resented there? 

Mr. Edouard Bourdet is the first to have enriched the theater 
with a subject that writers had always feared. This young drama- 
tist who, in spite of several successes, had previously limited him- 
self to less than his talent permitted, knows now what we expect 
of him. 

TRANSLATED BY VINCENT MILLIGAN 



PAUL CLAUDEL 

The Catastrophe of Igitur 



Through his highly condensed, hermetic verse and prose as through 
the regular Tuesday evening gatherings in his rue de Rome apart- 
ment, Stephane Mallarme (1842-98) created a new cult of beauty, 
crystallized the Symbolist movement, and influenced a whole genera- 
tion of disciples, who thought of him as the Master or even "Saint 
Mallarme" Paul Vattry, Andre Gide, Henri de Regnier, and Pierre 
Louys frequented him more assiduously than could Paul Claudel 
(1868-1955), often %ept far from France by his diplomatic assign- 
ments in America and the Orient. But VaUry and Claudel, the two 
greatest poets of the early twentieth century in France, doubtless best 
assimilated his lesson and transmuted his art into their own. 

The prose poem or abstract tale of Igitur was published by the 
author's son-in-law, Dr. E. Bonniot, in 1925. Yet the dream of this 
intellectual drama had haunted Mallarmt for thirty years (from 
about i86j till his death), finally reaching expression, considerably 
transposed, in his last great poem f Un Coup de ds (A Cast of the 
Dice). 

This essay, written in the enthusiasm of discovery by Claudel 
while he was Ambassador to Japan, appeared in the November 7926 
issue especially devoted to MallarmS, to which younger poets (nota- 
bly T. S. Eliot, Giuseppe Ungaretti, and Francis Ponge) also con- 
tributed. 
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Last century they used to teach that since a work is the product of 
an artist, to be acquainted with the latter is almost to understand 
the former. Yet just a little thought would have revealed the in- 
adequacy of that notion. The oyster does not explain the pearl and 
the mentality of the workman has nothing to do with the brocade 
he weaves. As a matter of fact, it might be said that, from time 
to time in the history of humanity, an idea is introduced, a 
theme begins that process of seeking a form which, in the course 
of centuries, recruits from all sides the men or the instruments 
capable, one after the other, of giving it full sonority and total ex- 
pression. One of these themes appeared with Hamlet (whose first 
vague murmur might be heard in the great Euripides); it was 
to wait two centuries for an atmosphere favoring its development. 
I shall call it sympathy with Night, the tendency to dwell upon 
unhappiness, the bitter communion between the works of dark- 
ness and the misfortune of being a man. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury a perfectly defined tradition could be traced in three poets 
for whom metaphysical night, which is not total negation but the 
silence of light (Dante), was a spiritual climate, the very condi- 
tion of word and work, the necessary background for their ap- 
pearance. And, strangely enough, those creatures of night were 
lucid spirits, subtle and flexible intelligences and, among workers 
in fiction and the word, the best theorists of their art in the deeper 
questions of inspiration and techniques. Nor is this merely a mat- 
ter of chance. It seems as though the habitual state of despair, be- 
coming the very soul of these condemned men, gives them the 
clairvoyance of those who have made contact with the ultimate 
realities and who, be it on a deathbed or behind prison bars, have 
been admitted to the councils of necessity. In them, since illu- 
sion has been paralyzed once and for all together with hope, in- 
telligence alone with its disinterested speculation could preserve a 
mode of escape. An impenetrable metallic coating had to be spread 
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behind the crystal of sight in order for the image to be formed in 
all its purity. 

My reader has understood immediately that I meant to speak of 
Poe and Baudelaire, both the victims of black demons. I should 
have hesitated to add to their names that of Mallarme if the re- 
cent publication of a capital document, Igitur, 1 had not suddenly 
cast a new light (a light which in this case is the shadow giving 
relief and modeling the form) on the past and on the thought of 
our old master and thus revealed to us the very matrix of his 
whole art. I could also compare Igitur to the stub of a check-book, 
when all the individual checks, duly enriched with names and fig- 
ures, have been taken to the bank. All the themes, all the ideas, all 
the images, all the accessories that we find expressed in detail and 
given an outer body in the Album of prose and verse, are to be 
found here in the form of ideas and preliminary drawings taken 
up one by one and repeated in the notebook of sketches, with 
some of the soul's quality still clinging to them. The lamp, the 
mirror, the console, the curtains, the clock, the library, the dice, 
without forgetting, in its transparent emptiness that "drop of noth- 
ing withheld from the sea," the famous flask or "ptyx." 2 Here 
we have all the stuffed and stifling furniture of the Victorian era 
(also the gas jet with its little hiss so well described and celebrated 
in one of the issues of the Derniere Mode) where a new kind of 
dreamer, a cigar between his fingers, has just succeeded the one in 
the Rat/en. Outside 'tis the night and hope no more. No use even 
pushing aside the curtains and looking out. But like the ship's cap- 

a lt is quite significant that Mallarme chose an adverb as pseudonym. The 
adverb and the conjunction, those "figures" of expression (in the sense of a 
"figure" of ballet) which give the sentence its attitude and articulation, play 
a great role in the expression of a genius so curiously syntactic. Igitur is the 
index finger raised, together with a kick of the leg, by which he used to 
emphasize climactic sweeps of discourse. 

2 One is reminded, in the guest-rooms of another day, of the inevitable decanter 
with a sugar bowl on the glass tray. Hospitality was incomplete without that 
elixir. 
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tain on his bridge furnished with every kind of instrument for 
his information and for navigation, the supreme Hamlet on his 
tower, successor to two generations of drowned men, while the 
inexorable night outside makes him forever an indoor man, per- 
ceives that he is surrounded by objects whose sole function is to 
signify, that he is locked up in a prison of signs. A schooling in 
decipherment, a class for interpreters haven't we all gone through 
that? Hamlet, Professor of English. A man who made his living 
precisely in interpreting, translating and explaining. (And also a 
Parisian with his irony and weary sophistication a la Degas, accus- 
tomed to understand and be understood at the merest hint.) A 
Professor of decipherment. 

The poem or rather the drama of Igitur? (for it is a drama, the 
finest and most moving drama produced by the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and, whatever the author may have thought of it, it is a com- 
pleted wor\ t with that monologue repeated five times and that 
short denouement like a foot that suddenly stumbles) establishes 
a link which has hitherto eluded us between the two parts of our 
master's life: the first, in exile in the provinces, mystical and 
fraught with sorrow, the second in Paris given to teaching, on the 
whole, with a smiling resignation. And it is remarkable that the 
career of this prince of a modern Elsinore came to completion only 
after he had taken up again and developed Igitur with its cul- 
minating gesture, the cast of the dice in the night, 4 and on the 
whole somewhat similar to Pascal's wager, that magnificence of 
the noble lord who throws his purse to the beggar, that abdica- 
tion of the magus who expects nothing more of science and art (in 
short, of figures and figuring), that conviction that the contingent 
can never in and of itself constitute an absolute nor manage to 
bring about anything but a precarious, and therefore frivolous, 
combination of things. At the very moment when, in the work of 

3 There should be added, for this period of capital importance in the life of 
Mallarme, a few letters, one of which especially, to Catulle Mendes, is of great 
interest 

4 Un Coup de d&s jamais n'abokra le hasard, a poem. 
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Mallarm6, before the final outburst, prose takes the place of verse 
and when, together with the religious emotion, the life of his 
poetry sought other channels for after Herodiade we must admit 
that nothing is left but dusty bibelots 5 the recluse of the cabinet of 
signs that I have just tried to describe made a discovery which will 
permit a return to life, an immense discovery but which will re- 
main sterile in his hand, like the telephone, photography, and the 
kinetoscope, which at first were nothing but playthings. Up to 
Mallarme, for a whole century since Balzac, literature had sub- 
sisted on inventories and descriptions: Flaubert, Zola, Loti, Huys- 
mans. Mallarm6 is the first man to take his stance before the 
external object, not as before a spectacle, or a subject for composi- 
tion in French, but as before a text, with this question: What does 
that mean? 

A question which for him, furthermore, required not a re- 
sponse, not an explanation, but an authentication by means of that 
magical mode of abbreviation that is Poetry, just as the scientist 
says that he has explained a phenomenon when he has turned out 
a schematic design. Poetry for Mallarm6 was the means far excel- 
lence by which reality was made to pass from the domain of sensa- 
tion to that of intelligibility, from the domain of fact to that of 
definition, from time to eternity, from chance to necessity by the 
act of enclosing it in an irrefragable numerical series; it was a way 
of substituting for the image that takes shape in our eyes the 
creation that we shape with our breath. It imitated the object by 
making it. 6 From this point of view he goes back to our purest 
French classical tradition and he may even be considered its cul- 
mination. 

Such is the theory. Mallarme always insisted that the "explana- 

5 Le silence deja funebre d'une moire 
Dispose plus d'un pli sur le mobilier . . . 

(A moired silence dead before its time 
Lays plural folds upon the furnishings . . .) 

6 The physicist Lord Kelvin used to say that he really understood a phenom- 
enon only when he had constructed through his apparatus a mechanical repre- 
sentation of it. 
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tion" of the world, whether through Poetry or whether, so far as 
I was able to make out in the course of our rare conversations, 
through a kind of "scenic enunciation" or program, for which 
music and dance would have served as commentary, whether by 
the "Book" and that kind of typographical equation that he real- 
ized in the Coup de des was in the realm of possibility. But in the 
meantime we should have to be satisfied with a ballerina of the 
Opera with her gauze scarf, herself being indifferently gauze or 
smiling illusion. In fact, if this world around us is the only real- 
ity, if the only explanation that we can find is a form of mimicry 
and not a key, what is the use of all the labor to bring forth from 
our poetic resources a vain semblance? The Poet already knows 
the essential. In the face of the world of matter which crushes 
him, he stands, as in Pascal's parable of the thinking reed, armed 
with ironic and lucid vision. This external world, as he knows, 
does not exist by itself, nor can what exists take the place of what 
has the right to be. Under the bulky exterior of this machine of 
appearances there is no reality but vacancy and absence. Mallarme 
pierced the flank of the monster with the purest lucidity of vision. 
The adventure of Igitur is consummated. 7 He passed from the 
night to the void and from black to white, just as in former days 
his eye travelled from the window draped in dark velvet to the 
wan lake of the mirror between its golden margins. And who 
can doubt that, in order to express absence, the best method is 
still abstention? 

So be it! But the adventure of Igitur is ended and with it that of 
the whole nineteenth century. We have emerged from that fatal 
torpor, from that state of the spirit crushed by matter, from that 
fascination with quantity. We know that we are made to dominate 
the world and not the world to dominate us. The sun has returned 
to heaven, we have torn down the curtains and we have sent fly- 

7 Wagner had done the same a few years earlier. The "Gotterdammerung" is 
the catastrophe of Imagination, after which, on the Rhine overflowing its 
banks, there begin to float the first gleams of Redemption: "Morgenroth! 
Vfprgenroth!" 
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ing through the windows the over-stuffed furniture, the bazaar- 
bought bibelots and the "pallid bust of Pallas." We know that the 
world is really a text and that it speaks to us, humbly and joy- 
ously, of its own absence but of the eternal presence of another, 
namely its Creator. Not merely what is written but the writer, not 
merely the dead letter but the living spirit, and not the magical 
formula alone but the Word in whom all things have been 
spoken forth! God! We know according to the writings of Scrip- 
ture and this is the real Scripture, the holy Scripture that we are 
a certain beginning of the creature, that we see all things darkly 
and as in a mirror (the mirror of Igitur precisely), that the world 
is a boo^ written within and without,, (this book of which Igitur 
sought to set up a facsimile), and that visible things are made in 
order to lead us to the fynowledge of things invisible. With what 
attention should we, therefore, not only look upon them, but study 
them and ask them questions, and how we should thank philoso- 
phy and science for having put so many admirable instruments at 
our disposal for that purpose! Nothing prevents us any longer 
from continuing, with means multiplied to infinity, one hand on 
the Book of Books and the other on the Universe, the great sym- 
bolical inquiry which was for twelve centuries the occupation of 
the Fathers of Faith and of Art. 
(Tokyo, April 1926) 

TRANSLATED BY ANGELO P. BBRTOCCI 



ANDRE GIDE 

Letters 



At the time of the first of these letters to him, the vigorous Catholic 
writer Frangois Mauriac (1885- ) was the author of nine novels and 
half a dozen volumes of essays. His Vie de Jean Racine and the 
novel Destins, both of 1928, inspired the second letter which in turn 
prompted his critical wor\ Dieu et Mammon of 1929. AndrS Rou- 
veyre (1879- ), journalist, illustrator, and novelist, frequently wrote 
drama criticism for the Mercure de France. These letters appeared in 
June 1928. 

nrf 

TO JEAN PAULHAN 

Paris, 25 April 1928 

Dear Friend, 

For more than a year now, the Nouvelle Revue Franqaise has 
been announcing some "Letters of Andr Gide." I have long won- 
dered what that announcement promised. But it happens that Paul 
Souday speaks highly of a letter I wrote to Francois Mauriac, 
which appeared in a publication of Le Capitole. It occurred to me 
that it might perhaps interest our readers who have not read it 
and that I could add a second one, likewise addressed to Mauriac, 
about his Vie de Racine. Andre Rouveyre, in a recent drama criti- 
cism, quotes a letter I sent him concerning the absurd dispute 
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directed against Paul Valery. It struck me that it was of a nature 
to interest more than merely the readers of the Mercure and that 
I could supplement it with a new letter to Rouveyre on the same 
subject. I thought that, in subsequent issues of the N.RJ 7 ., I could 
likewise give certain letters whose private nature does not ex- 
clude general interest. In the Ermitage and in the first issues of the 
review you now edit, I used to address open letters to an imaginary 
Angele. The somewhat factitious nature of that false correspond- 
ence would stand in my way today; it seems preferable for me to 
write to real people. In my desk-drawer I find old letters that 
were never sent; I shall perhaps take out a few. I shall be able to 
contribute certain other letters of which I happen to have kept a 
copy, without ever thinking of such a publication, however; and 
still others not yet written, letters to anyone whatever . . . 
This will allow me to keep your rash promise. 



ii 

TO FRANgOIS MAURIAC 

7 October 1927 

Allow me to protest, in friendly fashion but nonetheless vigor- 
ously, against the interpretation you give of my thought. The lines 
of mine to which you allude 1 were written following a conversa- 
tion with Gheon who had just been converted. As I spoke to him 
at that time of repentance and contrition, he enthusiastically main- 
tained that his zeal and love for Christ were so keen that he could 
feel nothing but joy, that it was enough for him to feel a loathing 
for sin and for anything that might henceforth distract him from 
Christ, but that he felt almost incapable of contrition and had no 
use for repentance and for looking back to a past that must cease 
to exist for him. 

1 "Each verse of the Scriptures, 1 * we read in that article by Mauriac, "is appro- 
priated by Gide, and over each Word he triumphs. 'And he that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me . . .' But could not our 
cross, thinks this too subtle doctor, be this or that tendency imposed on our 
flesh in infancy?" 
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Then it was, thinking of the man who had so long been my 
closest friend, that Christ's words were illuminated. It did not 
seem to me allowable, or even possible, that a total acceptance of 
the Gospel's truths should not involve, at once and from the out- 
set, a deep contrition, nor that the mere disavowal of one's sins 
without repentance could suffice. And is this not precisely the 
meaning of these words, which suddenly took on new light for 
me: "And he that taketh not his cross, and jolloweth after me, 2 is 
not worthy of me." In other words, whoever claims to follow me 
without first having taken up his cross. . . * And in this connec- 
tion I noticed the mistake made by most of the translators and 
went back and clung strictly to the version of the Vulgate. As for 
the idea of assimilating the very cross to the sin and of trans- 
forming the instrument of redeeming punishment into a voluptu- 
ous cushion, it never even crossed my mind. 

Excuse me for making such a tardy rectification when your 
pages are ready for the press. On a first reading, that error did not 
seem to me so important, and furthermore you speak with such 
charming graciousness that it seemed to me inappropriate to 
protest. It is, above all, to protest so late: but a certain article that 

1 have just read in a very Catholic periodical (Etudes for 5 Octo- 
ber) shows me how dangerous it is to let any confusion on this 
point take root. Does not its author go so far as to see in my title 
// // Die a "Gidian" apology for decay!!! 

I may wonder whether the Greek or Goethean ideal must yield 
to the Christian ideal; I may at times seek to reconcile them; I 
may believe that the moral problem is propounded particularly 
for each individual, etc. . , . but I hold that self-surrender, in the 
Christian sense of the expression, and surrender to self are irrecon- 
cilable. I have said and shall repeat that, for the true Christian, it 
is a question, not of interpreting in one way or another the words 
of the Gospel, but of believing them and putting them into prac- 
tice. And this in nowise means that I claim to have always done 

2 Instead of "and does not follow me" according to the text of most French 
translations. 
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so. If I write: "Sleep is comforting" does it follow that I have not 
experienced insomnia? On occasion I stray from Christ, I doubt, 
never to be sure of the truth of his words or of the secret of 
superhuman bliss they contain, but rather of the obligation to lis- 
ten to them and to follow Him. But when I diverge from him 
and cease to follow him, I am not impious enough to claim that 
He is following me. 
Believe in my faithful affection. 



in 

TO FRANgOIS MAURIAC 

Paris, 24 April 1928 

It is probably not from you directly that I receive your Jean Ra- 
cine, for it is not autographed; but at least I can thank you for 
having written it. Truly it is an admirable book (I have rarely 
used this word in speaking of present-day works). Doubtless it is 
quite unnecessary to tell you how much it touches me; you have 
been so kind as to let it be known that you were sometimes 
thinking of me while writing it. Oh, how grateful I am to you for 
removing the disguise from a great man. Anything is better than 
the idol's bust. I leave it to Souday to talk of "calumny." But we 
must agree that Racine issues from your treatment dreadfully 
diminished, or at least divested of his halo. Your knowledge of 
man goes farther here than in any of your novels perhaps, and I 
think I prefer the author of Racine even to the disturbing author 
of Destins. 

Will you allow me a little reservation? You write (page 132) : 
"Despite the fable, nothing is less criminal than Phedre's conflict." 
But, dear fellow, even if you attenuate the incestuous character of 
that love (falsely incestuous, for I agree with you on this point), 
you ought not to forget that Phedre's passion is nonetheless adul- 
terous. Is that what you call a little further on: "the most ordinary 
love"? Your whole development on this point is most interesting 
and would be most fair. A pity that it starts from a false premiss. 
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I wrote all this without having finished the volume. Your last 
chapters are no less good. They are perhaps the best, on the other 
hand, the cleverest in any case. But how many reservations the last 
one in particular forces me to make! When you speak of my un- 
rest, there is a misdeal; dear friend, the unrest is not on my side 
but on yours. That is what chagrined Claudel in his affection: I 
am not a tormented man. I never realized this better than when 
reading you, and that the most Christian thing about you is pre- 
cisely the unrest. But despite the meanders of your specious 
thought, the aging Racine's Christian point of view and your 
point of view as a Christian novelist differ to the point of being 
in opposition. Racine gives thanks to God for having deigned to 
recognize him despite his tragedies which he wished he had not 
written and spoke of burning (for he understood much better 
than Massis that remark which, quite unjustifiably, startled the 
latter: "There is no work of art that does not involve the collabo- 
ration of the demon"). You rejoice that God, before taking Ra- 
cine back, left him time to write his plays despite his conversion. 
In short, what you are seeking is permission to write Destins, per- 
mission to be a Christian without having to burn your books; and 
this is what makes you write them in such a way that, although a 
Christian, you will not have to disavow them. To all this (the 
reassuring compromise allowing you to love God without losing 
sight of Mammon), to all this we owe that anguished conscience 
which gives such charm to your face, such savor to your writings, 
and must be so pleasing to those who, while loathing sin, would 
very much regret no longer having to be concerned with sin. You 
know only too well that it would be the end of literature, yours in 
particular, and you are not sufficiently Christian to cease being a 
man of letters. 

Your great art consists in making accomplices of your readers. 
Your novels are less likely to bring sinners back to Christianity 
than to remind Christians that there is something else on earth 
besides heaven, 

One day I wrote, to the great indignation of some: "It is with 
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fine feelings that bad literature is made." Your literature is excel- 
lent, dear Mauriac. If I were more of a Christian, probably I could 
follow you less well* 
Cordially yours. 



IV 
TO ANDRE ROUVEYRE 

Paris, 8 February 1928 
Dear Acid-Thrower, 

It is probably you I should thank for these periodicals I receive 
which remind me of a certain boxing match where you initiated 
me to the joys of chewing gum. I should like to be able to praise 
all your articles; you know what friendly reasons keep me from 
doing so; I wish these were the only ones but there are others. I 
shall leave aside your attacks on Copeau and Valery and speak of 
your article on Hamlet. You know perhaps that I translated the 
first act of Hamlet; that single act gave me more trouble than the 
five acts of Antony and Cleopatra. I am extremely satisfied with 
my partial translation, immodestly consider it excellent, the only 
one that poetically does not do violence to a frightfully difficult 
style (Schwob's translation is a ridiculous monster) but it took so 
much time that I gave up going farther with it. I could not agree 
to letting myself be eaten up any longer; but that is not the only 
reason. The other reason, the real one, is that my admiration was 
constantly faltering (and this never happened a moment with 
Antony). The more I studied the text, the less possible it was to 
recognize throughout it solely the hand of Shakespeare and the 
more I was aware of the alterations and bits of patchwork. In 
short, the impression I had had for some time was confirmed, that 
Hamlet, the most surprising and disturbing, the most modern of 
Shakespeare's plays, was far from being the most perfect or even 
one of the most beautiful and could not be put alongside Othello, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Macbeth, etc. The recent discovery of 
manuscripts revealing how that play was altered during its per- 
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formances justifies my fears* How then do you expect me to ap- 
prove you when you make use of two lines very likely added to 
authorize the beard of an unshaven player, of two of the weakest 
lines, in order to crush a good fellow (you will kindly allow me 
to defend him as he is not a friend of mine) who has perhaps 
few gifts but whose zeal and devotion seem to me all the more 
admirable. Novelli likewise gave us a beardless Hamlet, as did 
many others, as did Sarah Bernhardt . . . You know this. From 
reading you, it would seem that Pitoeff alone . . . To be sure, I 
like the fact that no feeling of pity restrains you or warps your 
extraordinarily perspicacious artistic judgment (our literary world 
is shot full of indulgence), but here you are carried away by the 
desire, the need to hurt. I can accept your being cruel (there is 
beauty in your sensitive atrocity) but sometimes I suffer from your 
crustiness, as much out of affection for you as for whomever you 
are biting. 

I should like not to return to the land of the savages with- 
out having seen you again. 

Ps. As for the matter of Valery, it goes without saying that your 
arrows do not go wild, as others' do. You have the aim; if you 
miss the target you do so by overshooting. Apollinaire and Valery 
are at opposite poles of their art the first as much a musician as 
the second is a theoretician, a mathematician or an astronomer. 
What I dislike (and the word is not strong enough) in your at- 
tacks is that they pretend to take Valery by surprise, and yet he 
never tried to mislead. On the contrary, he has always affected a 
great disdain for literature and even for his own "exercises'* 
which had no other purpose, in his mind, than to show the inanity 
of all literary labor. "Without being stirred, I can at will stir you. I 
have my charms" 9 

Nothing is more legitimate than to contrast with that learned 
and concerted operation the naive miracles of Apollinaire and to 
prefer them. But why raise a hue and cry when the author himself 
took care to warn you? I can imagine the member of the au- 
3 This is not a quotation but a remark I am attributing to Valdry. 
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dience watching that amazing conjurer (have you seen him?) 
who pours punch, liqueur or champagne from a pitcher filled with 
water, I can imagine him (in this case I mean you) springing from 
his orchestra seat shouting: "You skunk, I caught you at it! You 
put nothing but water in your pitcher . . ." 

"But, sir, that's just what I wanted to prove." 

As for this one's or that one's indignation at the commercial 
tricks of the NJIJ 7 ., it reminds me of Beraud's when, having de- 
nied any value to my writings, he was astonished to see my 
books preferred to his abroad. How could that be explained ex- 
cept by underhanded tricks of "propaganda"? It is simply laugha- 
ble. I should like, as far as I am concerned, to be shown a way of 
not dissatisfying 2,700 people by having 300 copies printed of a 
little book (of which I am determined not to have a larger edition) 
when there are 3,000 orders. I am shown lists of those who have 
signed up in bookshops; they are forced to reduce their orders to 
10%. They take revenge by saying that we are holding back stock. 
But if anyone is doing so, they are. But here, as in politics, the 
important thing is not being right but shouting louder than the 
other man; and this is always easy when you shout "Murder!" or 
"Stop, thief!" 



v 

TO ANDRE ROUVEYRE 

ii April 1928 

Dear Rouveyre, 

Suitable definitions would certainly forestall many disputes, 
which too often rest solely on words. I could probably agree with 
you if the same word meant the same thing for you and for me. 
Let's begin therefore by first knowing what we are talking about 
when we say Art and what we mean when we say Poetry. The 
confusion you seem to be making here, which is commonly made 
in the shelter of these two words, strikes me as most serious. In 
order to illustrate my thought somewhat, allow me to have re- 
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course to the Greek myth that I was planning to interpret in my 
Traite des Dioscures. That little book, which I haven't written, still 
inhabits my mind's limbo with many other noble projects that will 
never see the light of day. 

The Sons of Zeus who are particularly called the Dioscuri are 
Castor and Pollux, as you know. They are the children of Leda, 
whose story Pierre Louys wrote I mean the story of her loves 
with the Swan in whose form Jupiter lived and procreated. Op- 
posing form and content never befitted an artist, and Louys less 
than any. Leda's escapade busied our minds at the age of twenty. 
More erudite than I, Louys discovered some Greek text or other 
that tells of the results of that divine inhabitation: Leda laid two 
eggs. One contained Castor and the other Pollux. But one also 
contained Clytemnestra; the other, likewise twinned, contained 
Helen along with Castor. 4 Starting from this information, I took 
pleasure in imagining that each of the two brothers retained some- 
thing as a result of that confinement one with passion (Clytem- 
nestra) and the other with beauty (Helen). And at once I saw in 
this the reason for that shared immortality which made one die of 
the other's life, and each succeed the other; which made their two 
stars race immortally toward each other; one disappear on the 
horizon while the other, at the other extremity of the sky, was ris- 
ing; not in flight but on the contrary through a like desperate de- 
sire to join. I imagined the poet-artist, docilely subject to their 
double influence, feeling the rays of these two opposed stars merge 
in him. 

What I am writing you here is but a very prosaic summary of 
what I planned to say. I should have enjoyed establishing, under 
cover of this fable, that, though every work of painting, music, or 
poetry is lighted by the double ray unless it remains either impas- 

4 1 am simplifying, for the Greek fable tells us that only Castor and Helen were 
born of Zeus; the two other children, Pollux and Clytemnestra, were born of 
Tyndareos and mortal. Castor had to share his immortality with Pollux. One 
constantly died as soon as the other was reborn. There is much to be glossed 
in this. 
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sive and dehumanized or amorphous, the creator, whether poet, 
painter or musician, may be so close to one of the two stars as 
hardly to feel the other's influence at all. Those like Goethe or 
Racine who stand equidistant from Pollux and Castor are very 
rare. Some are so close to one of the twins that they come to 
repudiate the other and profess great scorn for him without realiz- 
ing or admitting that they would lose all value if they were com- 
pletely deprived of his light. Whence those two cohorts, which 
others may call "intellectual families/* I don't really know in which 
to classify myself: in the one in which I recognize Apollinaire be- 
side Villon, Schumann, Musset, Heine and Delacroix or in the 
other in which, alongside Leonardo, Poe, Baudelaire, Gautier, In- 
gres, Bach, Wagner and Chopin (with all deference to Guy de 
Pourtales), the admirable Paul Valery takes his place. I cannot 
spurn one group in the name of the other. Among those I cite there 
are some of very unequal greatness, for you know that I have 
but meager esteem for Musset and Gautier and that I have little 
love for Wagner's vast outrageousness. The first are more poets 
than artists and the second group more artists than poets, and this, 
which reduces the stature of neither, should at least keep us from 
comparing one with another. And you are free to prefer Apolli- 
naire, but expressing a private preference is not indulging in liter- 
ary criticism. 
Your friend of the extreme middle. 



VI 
TO ANDRE ROUVEYRE 

These sheets were ready for the printer when I received your new 
attacks against the NJ?.F. in general and, in particular, against its 
most famous contributors: Val6ry, Claudel, Proust, Riviere, Co- 
peau, who are or were my friends and whom you call idiots, fad- 
dists, or speculators. 
The periodical in which your attacks appear is out for us, and 
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this is quite natural. You are hurling yourself into the scramble in 
the name of public health; likewise quite natural. Allow me to 
tell you in this connection a most topical little German tale I love, 
which will amuse you too. Unfortunately I do not have the orig- 
inal at hand; it is in the complete collection of Grimm's tales that 
I left at Cuverville and has never, I believe, been translated. Hence 
I am quoting from memory, with the right to substitute a more 
faithful translation later on. Although somewhat grotesque at first 
glance, it contains a valuable message. 

The egg went on a trip and met the pin. 

"Where are you headed?" 

"To K's. Come along." 

They met the duck. 

"Where are you going?" 

"To K's. Come with us." 

They met the paving-block who went along with the three of 
them. 

When they reached K's: 

"Now," said the egg, "111 hide in his towel. You, duck, will lie 
down in his basin. The pin will slip into his face-towel and the 
big paving-block will perch above the door. Then when K. comes 
home very hot and wants to mop his brow with the towel, I'll 
break on his head and cover him with filth. He will go to wash in 
the basin and then the duck will go Tsstt' by flapping his wings 
and splash him all over. Then K. will pick up the face-towel to 
dry himself and the pin will scratch his face. Then K. will try to 
get out of the house for a breath of fresh air and the big paving- 
block will fall on him and that will be the end of him." 

And so it happened. When K. returned home tired from his 
labors, as he was very hot and sweaty, he wanted to mop his brow 
and the egg broke on it, covering it with disgusting drippings. 
Then he wanted to wash, but the duck lying in the basin went 
'quack, quack, quack' and flapped his wings so as to scatter all the 
water on K. who was soaked as if by a shower. Then K. took the 
face-towel to dry himself and the pin hidden in it scratched his 
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face. Then he wanted a breath of air but, as he opened the door to 
go out, the paving-block fell on him and crushed him. 

MUST HAVE BEEN A VERY WICKED MAN. 

Isn't it delightful? 

I wrote you on 9 June 1923 in a letter intended for you alone 
which you saw fit to quote in your book: 

"I am reading with keen interest the pages of the Mercure de 
France that you were so kind as to send me. But a few lines in 
them make my heart bleed somewhat, I confess. No, Rouveyre, 
my smile never lied when prompted by affection. And please be 
assured that I should have been incapable of giving you such a 
dig as you smilingly give me here. Or did you write that to 
please certain people? Do you think they know me? And that the 
reputation for double-dealing, unreliability, etc., etc. in any way fits 
the real me? Good heavens! I hope that both you and I live long 
enough so that you may be convinced of the contrary and that 
nothing is more dependable and faithful than my friendship. Don't 
think I am angry with you for this; simply, you have rather sad- 
dened me." 

You persist in seeing in me a treacherous, sinister, faithless crea- 
ture and you write deviously: 

"When seen clearly, it is chiefly the work of Gide alone that, 
from beginning to end, led the pitchfork-dance with its brimstone 
odors and that sardonic laugh of the preserver and destroyer of 
moral woe which so delight me personally, and for which I have 
already made a laurel wreath for the devil who spews them 
forth." 

Then again, you publish as an ornament to that same article an 
image of me as a fiend of Hell or a convict which, if it were the 
only one in existence, would allow me to go anywhere without 
the slightest fear of being recognized for which I am grateful to 
you. The joke is that I owe your incense and your wreath to just 
those moral blemishes and defects that you point out on the other 
hand in order to stir up your readers against us. Originally, when 
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your articles appeared in the Nouvelles Litteraires, you called me 
"The Capital Contemporary." You have rebaptized me "The Wily 
Rascal'* and you are so thoroughly convinced that these infernal at- 
tributes were the same ones that made me worthy of your esteem 
and affection that when you send me this periodical in which 
you, or the egg, or the pin, or the duck handle one of my best 
friends roughly you think you are doing me a special favor. At 
least that is what these lines imply for me: 

"Succeeding Mr. Copeau (and I have shown (!) that he had no 
more originality than Jacques Riviere), the second of Gide's tools 
at the head of the woeful NJR. J 7 . has been his plaything and laugh- 
ing-stock, for Gide has taken pleasure in upsetting his equilibrium. 
That experimental, sardonic bit of waggery can be appreciated espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the wag was in a position to watch 
closely in his modest follower the intellectual and moral decay he 
had initiated, which Mr. Claudel, in turn, managed to make com- 
plete and definitive/' 

If, despite so many absurdities, my affection for you subsists, this 
is because my heart is faithful contrary to what you think. But 
I have always looked upon you, and I still look upon you, as a sick 
man and almost as an irresponsible person. When I began to know 
you, you were so impaired in health, so undermined by drugs that 
my friendship for you contained, to begin with, a large element 
of pity. Subsequently you dung to life with an energy that won 
you my esteem. I find it too hard to resist the call of a mere 
cigarette not to admire those who manage to disintoxicate them- 
selves. But when you hold yourself up as an example of French 
health, my dear Rouveyre, you are verging on ridicule, and even 
more so when the author of the Gyncc poses as a defender of 
woman and lofty love. You have always written in a very sprightly 
manner I enjoy, with a droll disregard or ignorance of grammar 
and dictionary; but when you bring forth sentences like the fol- 
lowing from your recent article: 

"This is true, and such firms, I suppose, are neither sufficiently 
affected nor deluded enough to claim to offer a new movement in 
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publishing that would attract an informed mind capable o reason- 
ing about the past and future fates of French letters and likely to 
prepare and strengthen a present-day groundwork offering them a 
chance to assume, to direct and to pursue their evolution . . . etc. 
. . . etc. . . ." 

rest assured that it is not your talent that is admired by the noble 
and upright souls who are working with you in this job of public 
sanitation, but your venom. Purge yourself quickly, my dear Rou- 
veyre, and believe me nonetheless your friencL 

TRANSLATED BY JUSTIN O'BRIEN 



BENJAMIN CREMIEUX 

Jean Giraudoux's Siegfried 



Siegfried, staged by Louis ]ouvet in the Spring of 1928, was the first 
play by Jean Giraudoux (1882-1944) although he was already ad- 
mired for seven novels. In fact, the play was freely adapted from one 
of them, Siegfried et le Limousin of 1924. At first its original com- 
bination of irony and lyricism and its daring intellectual opposition 
between German and French national characteristics seemed overly 
precious to Parisian audiences. The most enthusiastic review was 
this one in the June 1928 issue by Benjamin CrSmieux (1888-1944) 
who (after devoting an essay to Giraudoux the novelist in his XX C 
Siecle of 1924) reputedly had originally urged Giraudoux to write 
for the stage and who here clearly foresaw his brilliant career as 
one of the great modern dramatists. 

nrf 

In adapting his Siegfried for the stage, Jean Giraudoux has just 
shown and this is the importance of his work and his success 
that a writer can approach the theater without giving up any part 
of himself, without simplifying himself, or lowering himself, ex- 
periencing a minimum of loss compensated for by an increase in 
efficacy. 

Up to now the literary theater, pure theater, has had two cham- 
pions, Paul Raynal and Jules Remains but (excepting in Crome- 
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deyre-le-Vieil) both have played the traditional game. Their dra- 
matic constructions obey the most classical canons. The Siegfried 
of Giraudoux only seems to be set into the rules. Like all the works 
of Giraudoux, it is much more of an effusion than a construction, 
a series of variations on a given theme. Giraudoux has managed to 
go back to his first version, to change it rather fundamentally, 
to sacrifice some effects; nevertheless he has first of all written his 
play as he writes his novels, not worrying about the public but 
pouring himself out for his own satisfaction. And in so doing, he 
has restored pure art to the theater, if, by art, one means obe- 
dience to a necessity, to an inner rhythm, and not the application 
of a technique, a craft. 

Like the sonnet with only fourteen lines, that theatrical fencing, 
the dramatic dialogue, does not permit the variety of means of the 
novel or the essay, does not allow time in which nothing takes 
place; it requires movement, a life that imposes certain dimensions, 
certain shortcuts, in a word, a certain technique. With Giraudoux, 
however, this technique takes on a completely individual charac- 
ter: it implies that the theater is no more subject to laws than is the 
novel. In other words, without borrowing anything from other 
forms of art, Giraudoux restores freedom to the French stage. He 
demands nothing either of the ballet, the cinema, or the music-hall. 
He asks everything of words, style, expression. His theater is a 
literary theater, a poetic theater, a return to dramatic literature; in 
the very heart of dramatic literature, he succeeds in asserting his 
originality. 

This originality consists of starting off neither with characters 
nor a plot to develop, but with poetic themes. Each of the charac- 
ters of Siegfried incarnates a poetic reality of France or Germany 
a poetic reality of major or minor importance, pathetic or humor- 
ous a symbol, so to speak, and the whole is animated by the idea 
of human brotherhood. 

Let us not conceal the fact that Giraudoux has had good luck. 
By chance, he encountered on his path the great eternal themes 
of Oedipus, uncertain of his personality, and of Eurydice whom 
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her Orpheus seeks in Hell. Modernized by the recent war, these 
themes were so naturally dramatic that he could let the drama float 
along instead of drawing tight the knot of action, so moving that 
he could tone down the meaning instead of intensifying it. They 
allowed him to be himself, to move around the tragedy almost 
without ever meeting it head on. Finally, they were themes which 
allowed him to expect everything from the means of expression. 

Of the two supports of pure theater, action and expression, 
Giraudoux could neglect the first, thanks to his subject which, 
from beginning to end, is a series of question marks, of choice, of 
bifurcation, of divergent possibilities, all the more so because the 
action is contemporary. A contemporary subject, the essential ele- 
ment of the revue, of the theatrical spectacle, has favored Girau- 
doux, Would he find, will he find the same precious trumps in a 
second play? 

This is of little importance. His Siegfried marks a date, a point 
of departure, a new hope. It marks the theater's escape from natu- 
ralism, from too much psychology, through poetry (not expression- 
ism or futurism). It marks the renaissance of style in the theater, 
the resurrection of drama in which each character has the right to 
finish his sentences, to utter monologues or even long declamations, 
the resurrection of theater from which intellectual ideology, verbal 
magic have not been banished, theater which allows ecstasy, ex- 
pansiveness, enthusiasm, theater big enough to house the world, 
great enough to contain the struggle between modern consciences 
and the most burning questions. 

Since Musset, no French author has approached the stage with 
so much ease and grace. With fewer paradoxes and less vehemence, 
the Siegfried of Giraudoux introduces into our theater the freedom 
and diversity which the English stage owes to Bernard Shaw. 

TRANSLATED BY BLANCHE A. PRICE 



JEAN PREVOST 

From Mauriac to His Work 



When this essay appeared in April 1930, Francois Mauriac was not 
yet a member of the French Academy. Nor had he begun writing 
flays. 

Jean Prevost (1900-44) had been contributing to the N.RJF. since 
1924. A brilliant fupil of Alain, he entered the Ecole Normale Su- 
pSrieure in 7919 and early distinguished himself by his critical stud- 
ies and his superior journalism more than by his novels and short- 
stories. LiJ(e Arland's essay "Concerning a New 'Mai du siecle' " his 
boo\ Dix-huitieme Anne admirably reflected the spiritual upset of 
the early post-war. PrSvost was filled fighting in the maquis near 
Grenoble in August 1944, just two years after the publication of his 
illuminating doctoral thesis, La Creation chez Stendhal. 

nrf 

The continual presence of sin in the soul; a sincerity which seeks to 
disguise no aspect of that sin and perhaps the human weakness 
which can never tear the mind from sin this is what Mauriac's 
faith encounters. This is the material with which it works; and 
the essential thing to bring out about him is that this labor of 
faith and this double effort of inner purification and of love for 
others are parallel, indeed identical, to the work's evolution and 
the artist's progress. 
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He begins with his personal experience of sin, and sometimes 
with a kind of lyricism about sin* Not the sin of commission; 
rarely that of omission. This soul tends no more to complete for- 
getfulness of duty than to that of error. 

There are two intimate aspects of his sin: at times it springs 
from a muffled life very close to sluggish dream, a slow-moving 
river of hidden passion, pleasure and unrest. From this source he 
draws his lyricism and the substance of those characters he has 
found in himself. At other times it is the caustic, biting, and scorn- 
ful criticism of sophisticates and children. This is what he uses and 
transfigures in order to create characters alien to himself, the 
minor characters, society. 

We will not dwell on Les Mains jointes to define the primary ele- 
ments of Mauriac's lyricism. He has repudiated that little book; 
he can no longer see in it anything but a surrender to sensuality. 
Let us by way of excuse for the author's youth, however, see the 
crushing force of ritual and custom which are there. It is thanks to 
these restraints that even in his youth he learned about insatiable 
desire and prurient delights. The charming collection Orages 
shows him in a quite different, pure and direct way. Has it been 
noticed that the child and the man who are the heroes are almost 
always lying down? Not on their backs and facing the Sicilian sea; 
not concerned with nature, like shepherds in a pastoral; they lie on 
their sides. Around them an overpowering heat aggravates and 
heightens their desire while keeping them from satisfaction. In 
this poetry, nature is but an excuse, an accomplice. Interest in in- 
dividuals and in their union appears in every poem, but satisfaction 
is never celebrated. When there is no unrest, there is expectation 
and disgust. The faun in this forest neither pursues nor does he 
dance. He takes cover; and he is only the more constantly guilty 
since temptation tires itself out less readily than sin. 

Your body is constantly violated in my heart . . .* 
1 Ton corps est violc dans mon cceur sans rSpit . . . 
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Thus the soul does not get rid of sin through committing it; 
fails to shake it off or to purify it by action or by a clear idea; 
instead, the soul lets sin rot within and runs the risk of being it- 
self rotted in turn. When the poet looks into his soul he sees a 
swamp, poisoned and dangerous water in which rots a hidden 
vegetation that has never emerged: 

You %now all my refuse, 

That muddy water and those eddies . , ? 

Is it possible that this disposition exists in all men; that beneath 
the sins which are committed there ferments a putrid backwash of 
unrealized sins? Doubtless allowance must be made for the acute 
self-examination and the aptitude for doubt in the adolescent Mau- 
riac. But this tendency continues unremittingly in his case. An in- 
ner disposition which is perhaps not at all essential to his nature, 
which may afiect him only rarely, nevertheless remains the thing 
which disposes him to poetry or the thing of which poetry re- 
lieves him. 

It is a prouder lyricism which would boast of action and of sins 
accomplished. When the lyricism of those weak and unhappy hours 
offers itself to the novelist, it is more passive creatures with a ten- 
derer flesh than ours that he can best innoculate with it. The 
lyric characters in his books those seen from within who are also 
the most interesting or who are victims are women. And in addi- 
tion to the carnal desire which can only regret and wait, he en- 
dows them with what, in his adolescent heart, accompanied that 
desire: a passive predilection for nature and a mute, childish, and 
wild love of freedom. 

Fictional heroes are ordinarily very busy and bustling. The two 
thousand characters in the Comtdie humaine clutter up all of so- 
ciety's great roles; they crowd and elbow one another. If Mauriac's 
heroes formed a special category, they would, as in a hospital or 

2 Tu connats toutes mes decombres, 
Cette eau vaseuse ct ces retnous . . . 
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a boarding-school, need others entirely different from themselves to 
fill the useful roles* And it seems curious that these books, al- 
though outside the normal course of life, are not for that reason 
less human or dramatic. A child asked in amazement: "Can calami- 
ties occur during vacation?*' Indeed yes, the worst ones; it is pre- 
cisely out of such calamities that Mauriac's dramas are made. 

Thus one whole area of sin will be less familiar to him: the 
area of active and deliberate joyfulness, of satisfied impenitence, 
even more, perhaps, that sin born of an excess of life, which is for- 
gotten the moment it is committed or frustrated. "If you sin, sin 
boldly,'* said Luther to Melancthon and this pecca farther neatly 
explains the need for daring, the need for the soul (whether it be 
holy or not) to be courageous, a need which transforms the idea 
of sin, which provides whatever hope can be based on a sinner. 
This is more important than the sum of his errors. There is no 
pecca fortiter in Mauriac. When his hero's sin does not derive 
from weakness, it results from his souTs dreary inability to get out 
of its rut which is still a weakness. And it is from the depths of 
his being that he has summoned his dreamers, his sinners, and his 
blind souls; it is by their thought, obscure as it might be, that we 
see the rest of the novel from the moment when Mauriac has 
found himself. 

He has always treated others, especially old people, with a child's 
mockery, at once cruel and lively, which exposes, imitates, or paints 
with one stroke every one of their failings, obsessions and man- 
nerisms. And his irony increases as those shortcomings are re- 
peated. Just like children who instinctively feel the difference be- 
tween the natural and the affected, so Mauriac singles out and 
attacks anything pompous, anything that has pretensions. Like his 
other inclination toward sin, this one precedes literature and ap- 
pears as early as his adolescence. He himself has told us: "As an 
adolescent it was my first sin ... I yielded unhesitatingly to all 
the excesses of a critical mind . . , It is little enough to say that I 
rebelled against my family's pious exercises, the gestures of my 
teachers and of the clergy who were my family's friends; with ' 
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what a wicked frenzy I made them the object of derision." And I 
believe that the author of Prheances and Genitrix is mistaken in 
seeing simply an anti-clerical bent in that ironic attitude. Certain 
passages in his Plus anciens souvenirs, remote, repressed carica- 
tures, often weakened by pity, nonetheless prove that the spirit of 
parody and disparagement tears up or upsets all social appearance. 
Could this be repressed revolt just as his hidden prurience might 
be unsatisfied lust? But this is too easily said. Affection and per- 
haps respect could exist together with that parody; the revolt was 
only incomplete and subjective; it neither resulted from nor led to 
a total rejection. It was simply the reverse side, the negative and 
aggressive aspect of Mauriac's aesthetic feeling. This aesthetic feel- 
ing, still very close to morality, continues today and gains strength 
from one book to the next. It can be summed up in four words: 
the preservation of youth. 

This refreshing partiality is the only tendency in Mauriac which 
has always stayed the same and flourished without struggle be- 
cause in it nature and faith agree. It is indeed here that they find 
their only possible harmony. Leonardo's Saint John and his Bac- 
chus are the same adolescent. 

It did not seem that Mauriac could draw upon those two youth- 
ful sins, hidden prurience and complacent irony, for anything more 
than a few songs of stifled sensuality and a few thin though fierce 
character sketches. But Mauriac has produced a considerable body 
of work to which those two sins still contribute the richest and 
most individual quality. And this is so because he has gone beyond 
and, without abolishing them, overcome his earliest tendencies; he 
has succeeded in dominating them, in raising them to the level of 
the greatest human creations. This moral operation of the author 
upon himself and then upon his work is one of the aspects of his 
evolution. Those who praise Mauriac for having made his work 
more and more attentive to the outside world are therefore in the 
wrong: attention to the external world was something he had 
had from the beginning. But he had to purify it of all the 
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obtuseness of parody and of all malice. Mauriac has never aban- 
doned his lyric gift, which is instinctive, searching, full of insight. 
He has instead enlarged and clarified it. In the end these two 
tendencies might have produced two different sorts of work 
equally short-windedor else totally disparate works. But when he 
learned to fuse these two inclinations into one story, he discovered 
his own form of the dramatic novel This is what makes him so 
special and so great. 

Without insisting on the earliest novels in which he was still 
learning his trade, one can easily find in them his two dominant 
tendencies, as yet, however, disconnected. And since the poems of 
Orages (although of a later date) have shown us a concealed delec- 
tation, let us look in Preseances for the most complete example of 
the mockery and cruelty natural to Mauriac. 

I have called them childish, and the mockery of Prs6ances be- 
gins in a classroom by portraying the puppets who will be tossed 
about in what follows; it is indeed a school story, even to its 
episodes at graduation, which holds the essential plot together. In 
certain parts of this book the author seems to have given in to an 
evil genius. Why is the most important, if not the essential charac- 
ter of the novel, the one who tells the story and through whose eyes 
we see everything, so envious and so cowardly? Why is he always 
involved in such shabby humiliations and equally shabby re- 
venge? The peevishness which gives rise to this gift for caricature 
is only too clear: for once when we see a sufficiently large social 
group, individuality is denied to each of its members. The unvary- 
ing hatred of the hero for all of them can differentiate among 
them only by their physical traits. And Mauriac must by now 
know that this kind of portrayal unless it goes as far as a kind of 
maniacal monstrousness can remain in the reader's mind only for 
a moment* I am inclined to believe that the preparation and the 
prologue of this novel were written in a slower and more prudent 
fashion. But then the satiric impulse carried the author far beyond 
his own design. Perhaps he intended to correct this impulse by a 
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conclusion opposed to it Or perhaps the already envisioned con- 
clusion proved unsuitable to the rest of the book. In any case, 
the difference is a striking one and that flight from society seems 
slightly forced. 

A detail shows us still better that, when he wrote Presences, 
Mauriac had not yet discovered his own dramatic method. We find 
a coup de theatre, a mistaken recognition. What he would today 
show us in such a scene would be the inner struggle of a woman 
who wills her own deception. But here we must guess at it through 
the dialogue and the entire episode is accordingly artificial. 

The art of depicting a character's externals and, at the same time, 
of characterizing him inwardly are not yet fused. The school- 
teacher is at first shown through ridicule and through her innocu- 
ous eccentricities; towards the end of the story, she will become a 
kind of Balzacian schemer and we shall not feel that we have 
found a latent character but have met, through a mistake in iden- 
tity, a quite different one. 

In this way, a narrative full of admirable pages which has suc- 
cessfully portrayed love and youth is spoiled by faults which were 
from the first implicit in Mauriac's ability to observe. The first 
important step forward which he made was due not to his talent 
for observation but to his lyric gift. Love draws from routine and 
selfishness this song of desire and languor. 

How did the subject of the Baiser au LSpreux arise? Given 
Mauriac's instinctive resources, he might have endowed the woman 
in the case with a passive, unhappy, yet burning sensuality. Op- 
posed to her he might have created a dreadful dwarf whom he 
could step on as one would a cockroach. The widow might remain 
faithful to her widowhood but Peloueyre would have been no 
more in this woman's drama or in this book than a mocking and a 
derisive symbol of society and fate. Like the Maucoudinat of 
Preseances, he would have been an empty puppet. What Mauriac 
tells us of his intellectual life would never have made him live. At 
this period, in both Genitrix and in the Baiser, the author brought 
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the creatures he most hated into the presence of ideas which re- 
mained outside them and which, like a brutal light, exposed their 
inadequacy and their deformity. 

How does it happen that this brief drama of a single character 
was transcended in the author's mind and then in his work? Per- 
haps during the gestation of the book or in its composition, Mau- 
riac re-read Corneille's Polyeucte. Or were the last two acts of 
that radiant poem waiting in his memory for the moment to fer- 
tilize his novel? I have no idea; and doubtless Mauriac himself has 
forgotten, but it makes no difference. Thanks to this benign influ- 
ence the novelist rises above his hatred for Peloueyre and in the 
latter's short and touching swan song, this germinal verse from 
Polyeucte remains: "My Polyeucte is approaching his last mo- 
ment" a There are two human beings in this work, both of them 
greater for what they have made each other suffer. It is not only 
so long as his wife lives that Peloueyre will survive his disgusting 
body, but also in the mind and heart of the reader. Here, on this 
page, Mauriac's charity appears, and from this page on Mauriac 
conquers and unites his natural gifts. He is now a great writer. 

After a few more books, we see him in full possession of his 
suggestive powers; but his art of imagining and of constructing a 
novel is not yet suited to these powers. It seems to me that, at this 
point, he first saw the novels to come from the outside. Either 
someone told him or else he invented some horrid story. He de- 
termined the actions of his characters before having seen them 
closely. And then, by expanding his lyric sympathy, he endowed 
some of these strangers with the profound force of elemental life. 
Without his having made these beings move or think, they lived, 
breathed, and escaped their framework. Their author was drawn 
beyond his own plan. Perhaps he found himself forced as well to 
overcome the natural limits of his art: the long short-story. The 
Baiser au Upreux was a very short work; its author thereafter 
forced himself to write "novels." Today the stupid requirements 
of the public, of publishers and even of critics imposes certain 
3 Mon Polyeucte touche a son heurc dernierc. 
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dimensions on a work. As though the Cure de Tours and the 
Femme abandonnee were less novels than Beatrix or La Cousins 
Bettel And so, in almost all the productions which follow the 
Baiser au Lepreux, their action remains slightly drawn out, even 
though the writer's power increased. I am not referring to Le Mai, 
which Mauriac has repudiated. But the Fleuve de Feu, which has 
perhaps just as beautiful pages, is less perfect than the Baiser au 
L&preux. And it has often been agreed that if the first part of 
Genitrix surpasses all that its author had previously written, the 
rest of the novel does not live up to its beginning. It would, how- 
ever, be wrong to believe that Mauriac had thought less about or 
even succeeded less in the technique of that work. He simply pro- 
posed a more difficult problem for himself. This was a conflict 
with three people involved, but the conflict was not among them 
and did not erupt. Each had his turn at mute suffering but the 
variety of these separate despairs did not present the only problem. 
Two of them, the mother and son, had to be seen first from the 
outside and then from within. If the two aspects are easy enough 
to bring together in the mother's case, nothing seems more diffi- 
cult than to attribute unity to the son. The combination of a P&u- 
chet cutting out proverbs in order to paste them in a notebook 
with the mature man who manages to revive a half-dead affection 
in order to make of it a posthumous religion would seem to be 
difficult enough. But the author adds a further problem: the man 
had, if only once, to reproduce his mother's character and to dem- 
onstrate in his home-life the peevish inflexibility characteristic of 
his mother. But this portrayal does not seem a composite: if the 
son seems a little tame compared to his mother, he is still more 
clearly, more precisely, drawn. And in the end this is a con- 
siderable success which has not been sufficiently noticed. But then 
the public applauds what is most obvious. 

On the other hand, the success of the Desert de I' Amour was 
striking. On this occasion Mauriac's technique seemed complete* 
Genitrix began in medias res and Le Dtsert repeats this method. 
It succeeds in bringing together two stories which occur years 
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apart and without intervening action, an involved plot which it is 
nevertheless easy to follow. (It was in that year that novels with 
simple plots were threatened with being called rScits or tales; a 
likely or foreseeable conclusion made the situation worse for them; 
Gide had himself inflicted this same sort of military demotion on 
part of his work. One had to get into line and, to use the language 
of the period, the Desert de V Amour is the most novelistic of 
Mauriac's novels.) This astonishingly well-composed work is the 
one in which the novelist's heart is least present. I do not mean at 
all to under-rate the touching sadness which strikes down Maria 
Cross and wears out the doctor. But a work in which the afflicted 
remain upright and suffer from something besides their sin, a work 
in which youth is not attractive and preferred, shows that Mauriac's 
sensibility was becoming less lyrical and could limit itself to en- 
livening the observation. I am very much mistaken unless at the 
time when Lc Desert was written, its author had not become sus- 
picious of his own impulses and had not acquired a colder, more 
patient love of work. And at that time he looked for further 
progress where Flaubert had sought it. 

But it is along an entirely different route that he had to achieve 
his decisive advances. "Purify the source," he says of his efforts 
in Dieu et Mammon. It is from a purer and at the same time more 
powerful lyricism that Th&rese Desqueyroux and Destins which 
I rank above all his earlier work will arise. 

At the same time he proved the breadth of his mind in such 
essays or studies as Le Jeune homme, La Vie de Racine, Dieu et 
Mammon, which also made clearer and elaborated further his 
aesthetics and his morality. 

His short works can help us more than the others in showing 
that his special inspirations remain basically the same throughout 
his development. And the the two elements which at the begin- 
ning of this essay were posited and described are found here bare 
and distinct. Is it not still ktent passion and wicked delight which 
emits its defeated cry in Coups de couteau? Short-stories like Un 
Homme de lettres, "sequels" like La Province or Saint-Sulpice, dis- 
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play the same irritated and cruel mockery which we have already 
found in Pr&eances. (But a mature judgment elevates these satires 
and endows them with greater depth.) In the really great works, 
the purging and elevation of the lyricism can, I think, be summed 
up under two heads: sin and sorrow are closer and closer, more and 
more intimately related to each other. And the author's charity 
moves closer and closer to this sorrow and to this sin. 

Confronted with this story of a poisoner, Th6rese Desqueyroux, 
I saw readers who were shocked by the love which Mauriac feels 
for his "Saint Locusta." I even confess that the maudlin morality 
which I heard in this respect at first made me protest and led me 
to overstate the case slightly. 

I have since noticed that, in his earlier works, Mauriac had not 
known how to judge his creations at the same time he depicted 
them. Or rather, that his judgments were formulated and fair but 
rendered always from the outside; they derived from his severely 
critical mind. 

But there is for Therese, on the contrary, a tender and lucid 
sympathy which judges her at every moment without taking us 
outside her mind and heart. He still endows her with the lyricism 
of primitive sensations, overwhelmed from the very beginning, but 
grown greater for having been overwhelmed. But today, this is 
not all. Thanks to the delicate and tender solicitude in which we 
envelop her frenzy, we finally know her heart better than she 
herself does since at times that heart, being empty, no longer 
knows itself. There is no longer any mirror in that dark room. But 
we see the world through her open and vacant eyes. Landscapes, 
familiar scenes, her gestures or her dismal torpor, reveal to us what 
lies about her, what makes her being, make us understand and 
feel what she no longer can understand or feel. Thus we can ad- 
vance far into the abyss; the same sympathy later controls the in- 
finite art which draws Therese out of the abyss towards an aware- 
ness where nothing particular remains save the absence of her 
crime. The same extreme delicacy which had made her long for 
freedom, the darkness of her moral nature which had led her to 
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becoming a poisoner, are found again at the end on a wholly dif- 
ferent level. Therese, Mauriac explains, cannot give the reasons for 
her crime; what she calls its causes and analyzes so subtly are 
really the circumstances surrounding it. Only thus can this com- 
plex soul benefit from the innocence one usually looks for only in 
dull individuals. The kind of thought we are right to demand of a 
novelist is knowledge of the particular. It certainly seems that with 
Therese Desqueyroux sympathy and charity united allow Mauriac 
to take us very far indeed towards this particular understanding. 

The progress beyond Therese Desqueyroux which Destins repre- 
sents is above all a progress in technique. The plot as a whole re- 
calls Le Desert de I' Amour. Here we find a mature woman, in- 
stead of an almost elderly man, who, with all her disinterested- 
ness and all her indulgence, loves a weak and dishonored creature 
a man this time and not a woman. But the drama of Elizabeth 
Gornac, who imagines herself as mothering a spoiled child, is 
her discovery that she loves him. She struggles, her passionate 
dream does not abate, never descends to sensual relish conscience 
pricks her. Frenzied desire, crushed by heat, is for once left to 
spoiled children. It is almost pure at least almost beautiful for 
them. The unfortunate heroine thinks that she takes part in it 
only out of leniency but she must combat a regret stronger and 
more difficult to rout than desire. Here is Mauriac's lyric theme 
again, again new and still the same. At the same time his other 
tendency to bitter mockery is here as well, but it is reserved only 
for the minor characters. The horror of the passionate for a pas- 
sion other than their own, the importunate and menacing murmur- 
ing surrounding Elizabeth and her protg6s is described so justly 
and vigorously because Mauriac here utilizes and controls his 
malevolent power of observation. 

Never in his work before Destins was his gift for cruel carica- 
ture so nakedly in evidence. These vignettes of a corrupt world, 
such boldly outlined conversations between strangers which never- 
theless are as lively as the most polished scenes these are the same 
tendencies prefigured in PrSstances* But the acid, more concen- 
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trated than ever, is here more sparingly used and better disci- 
plined; it bites only to emphasize the shadows in the engraving. 
This is the case because the instinct for caricature has been domi- 
nated and judged in the author's soul and then assigned its place in 
his work. It is no longer indifferently applied everywhere but only 
to that evil which we must see with evil eyes. Everything is thus 
judged in its own way and in its place: folly with pity, weakness 
with charity and proud corruption with cruelty. Of all Mauriac's 
works this is the one most informed by religion. For whereas all 
other novelists, in so far as they are Christian, judge their heroes 
more severely according to their social duty, following the moral- 
ity of the preacher, Mauriac judges them increasingly according 
to their individual souls, following the morality of the confessor. 

His principal essays, more even than his novels, have quite re- 
cently revealed his unrest and inner struggle. Harassed by a 
group of believers on the one hand and by a group of non-believ- 
ers on the other, Mauriac surrendered instead of fighting. This 
was no doubt more worthwhile than self-defense; it afforded the 
best opportunity for him to display his intelligence. It was in fact 
necessary. Many people had thought they observed reluctance or 
even laziness in his dealing with ideas. I myself at certain mo- 
ments made such a mistake. There was a strong temptation to rate 
him with those novelists (with Maupassant, for example) who 
only know how to tell a story and from whom one no more ex- 
pects ideas or general culture than one requires these things of a 
painter. The excuse for such an error must be sought in Mauriac's 
lack of curiosity. He distrusts and avoids everything outside his 
special competence. Curiosity above all is not enough to give him 
that beginning of love which prompts the first steps in research. 
His love has other grounds and he can interest himself only 
through love. 

I do not at all mean by this that he loves only what resembles 
himself. On the contrary, although his daring has never been 
deliberate or voluntary, he admires in Pascal deliberate daring, that 
of a great mind extreme in its doubt and excessive in the resolu- 
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tion of those doubts. Probably we can see in Racine's softness, tears, 
and passion what in Racine's work attracted Mauriac, but we 
should be fooled by an appearance. If such a judgment is not 
false, it is nevertheless incomplete. Here he recognized himself but 
it is not this that he admires. He knows and feels that Joad or 
Athalie are different from Berenice; he sees in these great un- 
flinching souls and in the highly tempered steel of their speech 
what constitutes Racine's greatness. Likewise he appreciates pas- 
sionate revolt in Rimbaud, that wildness which surrendered only 
at the last moment. 4 He feels for him, as he does for Ernest 
Psichari; he envies these souls their struggle and the utter defeat 
which brought them rest He profits from the experience of these 
wilder individuals more wholeheartedly for or against the faith 
which is not his experience. And in so doing he understands 
himself better, he who believed from childhood, pious out of habit, 
whose soul, lacking lofty combat, was so much the less fortified 
against the insidious power of sin. 

In the same spirit he worships and regrets adolescence and 
youth. What anti-Christian forces they possess, these souls, always 
freshly bathed, rich with an unconquerable hope! "Who can defile 
the spring of the year?" 



We should prefer to touch only lightly on the conflict between 
art and faith in Mauriac. Others besides the author have interfered 
officiously in this conflict which might well have remained a pri- 
vate one. The spirited response which some of these remarks and 
attacks have produced in him show how deeply the conflict con- 
cerns him. Some have thought Mauriac's faith only an obstacle to 
his art and that, having to choose between them, he might well 
choose art. This is an error. Without the faith, Mauriac's art would 
be morbid and unbalanced. The influence of Freud and Dostoev- 

4 This applies only to Rimbaud as revealed by Berrichon, Isabelle Rimbaud, 
and Paul Claudel and as Mauriac, following them, sees him. The basis of the 
story is open to question. 
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sky, without any counterweight, could only weaken his compre- 
hension of the soul and even of sin. We have shown here that 
Mauriac's faith, through affirmation, purified and completed from 
one work to the next, made possible for him a progress which has 
been wrongly held to be a technical one. The conflict is therefore 
at the very heart of his faith, between essentially Christian thought 
and certain aspects of Christian behavior. Let us set this conflict in 
its clearest and most insoluble form: 

It is a scandd, in the eyes of Christians, 

to depict the world as it appears 

in the eyes of Christians. 

There is nothing but sin in the world according to the Church 
and according to Mauriac. And Mauriac shows sin wretched and 
condemned. But it is enough, the Church says, merely to show sin 
to weak souls for them to find it more attractive than the Church. 
Knowledge of sin should therefore be restricted to clerics who 
alone should write about it and in Latin. 

Thus Mauriac begins Dieu et Mammon by confessing that the 
very fact of writing is itself a scandal and an infamy. If he says 
with Claudel: 

The man of letters, the assassin f and the common whore? 

it is not for exhibiting himself that he must blame himself. Exhibit- 
ing himself, in this case, would amount only to public confession, 
once the practice of the Church. No, it is more precisely for writ- 
ing, that is, for particularizing and describing desire and passion. 
And it is of no consequence to the strict censor whether these 
portraits are wholly fictitious or drawn from a man's own heart. 
I should risk the remark that it is rather Mauriac's modesty (and 
perhaps, since this revulsion is late in coming, his disgust at hav- 
ing exhibited himself to criticism) which speaks louder than his 
faith. From Dieu et Mammon I like to recall the painful chapters 
(the second and the fifth) where the drama takes place between 

5 Uhomme de lettres, I 'assassin ct la file dc bordeL 
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righteous Christian conscience and the sincerity required of the 
Christian artist. It would be difficult to add anything to what he 
has to say about the smell of decay in his work, similar to that of 
"those cemeteries which are nevertheless dominated by the cross." 
And it would be likewise difficult to suggest for the future of his 
work a solution other than that motto which he borrows from 
Maritain: "Purify the source." 

Compared with this issue, problems of personal life are of little 
account. If in Souffrances du Chretien Mauriac has shown that 
Christianity demands more of human weakness than the latter can 
provide, we shall not allow him to contradict himself. Nor can we 
allow him to defend himself, instead of shrugging his shoulders, 
against those who would reduce literature to edification and propa- 
ganda. We shall say that something hi his work, quite different 
from sin, frightened or scandalized the pious critics. "Have you 
noticed," a wiseacre asked me, "that parish priests are always 
looking at the time and that rectories are full of clocks? How 
could they like Mauriac who keeps no clocks and for whom the 
chiming of the hour has only a lyrical value?" In more general 
terms, the heroes and the books of Mauriac are either free of or 
inimical towards all social hindrances. It is not in the name of the 
Faith or of purity that the Church criticizes many of the tenden- 
cies in these works but as an established order, an official power. 
And it would be unfortunate were the author of Dieu et Mammon 
to submit to it. 

Admirable when he surrenders, Mauriac is less fortunate when 
he tries to justify himself or to hide behind authority. If there is a 
page abominable in the sight of God and man, it is the one on 
which Peguy (who was not Christian) sings the glory of the sin- 
ner and finds him as necessary to Christianity as the Saints. No! If 
the sinner presumes upon the forgiveness offered him and the love 
accorded him, he loses both. Do you see the publican, the laborer 
of the eleventh hour, the tardily repentant disdaining, because of 
the words spoken on their behalf, tie Pharisee, the man who has 
labored for eleven hours, the ninety-nine Just? No, Pascal pro- 
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vides a better master for Mauriac; and in the Memorial may 
Mauriac choose what is certainly Pascal's own. 

While it is easy to talk about Mauriac as a whole, the nuances 
are more difficult to deal with. We know that in his work sin is 
inhibited. We have tried to show that it is not from faith but from 
nature that this inhibition springs; and faith comes along there- 
after to purify and to console. We know that a constant progress 
is discernible in his work; we have tried to show that from the be- 
ginning there was an element of imagination together with a 
lyric element, that there has been a union and final harmony of 
two natural gifts, not a subordination of lyricism to an acquired 
and added objective talent. This progress has come especially from 
a refining of heart and faith rather than from technique. We know 
that there has been a conflict between Mauriac's art and his con- 
science but we have tried to show that this conflict was not be- 
tween Christianity and its opposite but between equally Christian 
elements. Certainly one could refine on the nuances indefinitely 
and point out more than one error. As Mauriac's master says: 
"Truth is only the point of a pin and when we want to seize it, 
we flatten it." 

TRANSLATED BY LEO DONALD MAKE* 



PIERRE DRIEU LA ROCHELLE 

Malraux, the New Man 



When this essay appeared in December 1930, AndrS Malraux 
(/poi- ) had not yet written his greatest novel, La Condition 
humaine (Man's Fate) or distinguished himself as an aesthetician. 
But he was obviously a young writer of exceptional worth. 

His elder, Pierre Drieu La Rochelle (1893-1945)1 counts chiefly 
through his intellectual and spiritual vacillations as a witness of his 
epoch. His disabused and brittle novels (of which jour were avail- 
able by 1950), his modish poems, and his controversial essays, suck 
as Mesure de la France (1923) and Geneve ou Moscou (1928), pos- 
sess a documentary interest as pictures of the post-war twenties. Later 
he became one of the early French Fascists and, after the suspension 
of the NJRJF. in 1940, revived it as editor-in-chief with the support 
of the Vichy Government and the occupying authorities. The Libera- 
tion of France led to his suicide. 

In 1930, while Malraux was turning ever closer to Communism, 
Drieu was seeding a forceful political leader such as Mussolini, 
Hitler, or Colonel de La Roque. Ironically t whereas his path led to 
eventual disgrace, Malraux by 1945 had identified himself with Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. 

nrf 
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Malraux appeared two years ago on the European horizon. That 
he was known or esteemed, from the outset, in Germany and Rus- 
sia as well as in France, is one more example of the broadening of 
all audiences, and above all a proof that the human overflows fron- 
tiers. 

For writers, there are two kinds of International: the Interna- 
tional of the picturesque, and the International of the human. 
There are writers who interest varied publics because of what is 
specific in them or in what they deal with country, race or class; 
there are others who stir all men because they grapple with what 
is essential in man. 

There is some of the picturesque in Malraux: Chinese revolu- 
tion, Indo-Chinese forest; there is also perhaps a touch of the specif- 
ically French or Occidental. But above all there is the human. 

Malraux, the new man, propounds the new man. Eternal man, 
in one of his epochs. Man, in the presence of his constant problems 
action, sex, death each renewed by a new season. In each gen- 
eration there are a few men of this kind who proceed to the fun- 
damental questions by the most direct, the shortest, routes. The 
idle argue as to whether they are romantic or classical, whether 
they are novelists or not, whether they write according to the rules. 
But the readers, who are hungry, without discussion fell upon them. 

These men express themselves with the means they have at hand. 
The means hardly matter; and their method of making use of 
them is always the same: a brutal, and canny, method. More brutal 
than canny. 

Malraux's flaws make me feel in him the raw man, entirely 
concerned with the most elementary and grossest difficulties. He is 
a writer born with a sense of style, with claws he knows how to 
use and yet he has an enormous flaw, his conciseness which 
tends toward obscurity. He is a novelist, and yet he has shown 
only certain of the resources of the novelist in a complete and 
admirable fashion, let it be said those of the story-teller: his nov- 
els are rapid accounts, they carry you along, they cast a spell, but 
they are narrow and unilinear. Yet in the fact that Malraux is not 
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the master of this present situation I see the guarantee that he is a 
man, that in him the writer's function is subordinated to his con- 
cern to be before all else a man. 

Life is short and there is much to do. In order to become a 
flawless, traditional writer, it is necessary nowadays to spend years 
in study. This dead language f French, i it is to be seized in its 
past maturity, demands the patience of a philologist, and to be a 
complete novelist, of the kind found in the nineteenth century in 
England, France and Russia, requires waiting and harvesting a 
long experience o life and art. 

But there is something that needs much more urgently to be 
known than the art of composing a book or even the art of com- 
posing a sentence, and that is life. For after all no one lives in order 
to write, but writes only because he has to write in order to live. 

To be sure, life cannot be understood and dominated unless 
there is available a solid language, a thought-out syntax, sine qua 
non of stable thought. But still, one must live first. 

The elementary necessities are there to force us to it and, thank 
God, there are men who neither can nor wish to shrink from 
these necessities hunger, thirst, greed, desire, ambition. 

Malraux seeks and finds his equilibrium between the fact that he 
is a man and the fact that he is a writer. If for the moment 
and Lord knows he is repaid for this bold sacrifice at the very 
moment he is making it, in the very work of this moment if he 
sacrifices much of his perfection as a writer to his aliveness as a 
man, on the other hand he avoids too complete and too absorbing 
accomplishments in the area where it is easiest to express such 
aliveness, the domain of external action, the domain of adven- 
tures and exploits. 

Malraux has leaped into the heart of the adventure that comes 
from the union of thought and action. But, ever since the -first con- 
tacts, something in him has reacted, has defended itself, has held 
out He has looked for and found his place between that external 
action which we call simply action, and that internal action which 
we call thought. Thus there was confirmed in him an artist's destiny, 
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though it is not that of all artists: the masters he may invoke form 
a small and a special group. 

He has passed through historical and philosophical speculation, 
through Asia, through the Revolution. He will always roam these 
varied provinces for fresh booty, but he will never fix himself in 
any one of them. Politician? Archeologist? Business man? For a 
man, this is either too much or not enough. Writer? Likewise, 
too much or not enough. 

A difficult and dangerous position. Think of Diderot, of Con- 
stant, Stendhal, Conrad. They are among those, and I think Mal- 
raux is like them, who never wanted, or wanted only late in 
their careers, after youth had altogether passed, to resign them- 
selves, to abandon themselves, to the discipline of a single atti- 
tude, a single craft. They kept their curiosity awake; they did not 
fear remaining open to varied solicitations. 

To be sure, they spent the most limpid portions of their lives 
in the study just as the others did but, unlike those others, they 
always aimed to keep themselves in a state of alertness, of readi- 
ness. 

Thus the work of each of them, such of it as involves confession 
either direct or indirect (Rameau's Nephew, The Confessions, the 
Cahier Rouge and Adolf he, The Red and the Blad(), has an im- 
mediacy and directness not found elsewhere, a kind of practical 
humanness which is irreplaceable. 

Of course, the only thing that they were wholly was writers. If a 
writer is taken literally in his attempts at action, there will be 
found matter for mockery and scorn, but to do so is to misunder- 
stand. A writer's gestures in the direction of action never blossom 
into remarkable exploits (Stendhal, emulator of the great imperial 
administrators, after Stendhal the dragoon! Chateaubriand, travel- 
ler and rival of the Count de Villele! Benjamin Constant in 
1815! and so on . . .), but they are, all the same, guarantees of his 
humanity. 

I do not know what Malraux did in Asia. I do not know what 
his actions there involved, but I do know that he tried various 
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things. From this, a throbbing meditation these three books, in 
which the intellectual successively strips and flays himself and be- 
comes little by little man naked, man in flesh and bone. 

The first: Tentation de V Occident was an essay, an essay o 
youth, of the most brilliant and most gifted youth. But too much 
self-indulgence kept it from settling anything. In it could be felt 
influences enveloped in an elaborate style which was too careful to 
be effective. (There was in Malraux an esthete of twenty who is 
not yet altogether dead as witness Royaume farfelu, a collection 
of prose-poems redolent of literary opium.) 

Next, The Conquerors, first-born of the union between thought 
and action. The Conquerors, overnight, established Malraux. 

A solid novel, placed upon a sure foundation, but narrow, con- 
structed for height. Compact, but its steelwork an open skeleton. 
Firm at its base, oscillating at its peak. 

This year, Malraux has just published his second novel. 

(But take care, this publication may give rise to misunderstand- 
ing. It would not do to judge this novel in itself, since it is only 
the prologue of a cycle, Les Puissances du desert, which will in- 
clude two or three others. So that everything one would like to say 
about it runs the risk of becoming null and void. But, all the 
same, premature criticisms can at least stress in advance the in- 
evitable aspects of the subsequent books, which the author has not 
wished to make clear all at once.) 

The Royal Way presents us with neither a different theme nor a 
different method from those of The Conquerors. But a hand 
which has shown itself firm from the beginning shows itself still 
firmer now. The novel, which deals with a narrower subject- 
matter, it is true an isolated adventure against nature, instead of 
an adventure in the midst of a crowd handles it with even more 
force and precision. Two or three great scenes emerge in powerful 
strokes, unforgettable. 

As for the style, it is more violent and more imperious than ever. 
If the conception of the book as a whole and of each page bears 
witness to a clearness of conception and design still more mor- 
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dant than before, each sentence, though stamped more forcefully 
than before into a relation with the preceding and the following 
ones, is still an explosion. Malraux does not head toward an end 
from one sentence to the next; each sentence captures his entire 
forward progress and momentarily resolves it. Each sentence is a 
piece of metal rendered horribly cutting by its conciseness, but 
which often strikes and tears the reader's mind without touching 
on the decisive spot. 

As the thought goes, so goes the style. Malraux has a certain ex- 
perience and a certain thought. This experience and this thought 
seek each other constantly, they try to reach each other, they press 
upon each other ever more closely. Malraux's thought is feverish, 
violent, obscure; but his experience is clear and ordered. It might 
be said that his two novels are obscure as his essay, Tcntation de 
I'Occident, is in another, more subtle way if these novels were 
not founded on the clear and solid basis of his experience. Above 
this, his thought can vibrate, crackle, burst and smoke: there re- 
mains the base, a narrative recounting facts. 

Malraux, like most Frenchmen, is not inventive. But his imagina- 
tion comes alive in dealing with facts. You have the feeling that 
he can hardly break away from facts he has known. The vicissi- 
tudes in his books have that unpolished quality which does not 
deceive, which bears witness to a direct transference of reality into 
narrative. But it is Malraux's art to bring out in striking relief, 
through a brief and rapid series of events, the postulates of his in- 
tellectual temperament. A single line of events and, beating his way 
down this line, a single character, a hero. This hero is not Mal- 
raux, but the mythical representation of his being. More sublime, 
and more concrete, than himself. In this Malraux possesses the 
capital gift of the poet and the novelist. He propounds a hero. 
Search your memory; you will find in it the greatest, side by side 
with their heroes: Byron and Manfred, Stendhal and Julien Sorel, 
Balzac and Rastignac, Dostoevsky and Stavrogin . . . 

Malraux propounded Garine, he has just propounded Perken. 
Malraux's method is unilinear, but it is profound. 
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Is it so unilinear, however? Will it not cease to be so? Is there 
not a certain number of secondary characters who tend to op- 
pose themselves to the hero or to multiply his aspects? 

In The Conquerors, opposite Garine there is Chen-Dai, and there 
is also Hong; in The Royal Way, alongside Perken there is Claude, 
who will live in the novels to follow, and there is Grabot. I do not 
believe though that Malraux will write novels of complex action, 
involving several equally important characters. 

The particular quality of his genius is to make the reader feel 
first the power of concentration of a single being, a single mo/- he 
will always have an overwhelming protagonist and then the con- 
tinuance of that being in action. 

Actually, on this second point, one merely has a presentiment 
that it will be thus in the cycle of Les Puissances du desert (in 
the case of Claude); for the moment, Malraux has not yet given 
us this sense of continuance. His narrative, which is not without 
impatience, picks up its hero at the moment when, in the course 
of his life, there is about to come to fruition the result of long 
efforts alluded to only summarily and in retrospect. 

There can be no doubt, however, but that Malraux, in this con- 
nection, will go beyond this only momentary stopping point. 

He cannot fail to go beyond his present method, which is to 
show us a hero, always alone, coming out of a dim corridor upon 
a bright goal. In this there is no progression. There is no con- 
flict between this being and other beings. For the moment, Mal- 
raux's universe is the universe of a solitary whom a too prompt ad- 
venture alone keeps from the immobility of death. He shows this 
being, alone, in his struggle against nature, against the crowd, 
against a mass of enemies, "against God," shall we say, but not 
against other beings like himself. Is this human? 

To be sure, there is not only the drama-novel, the novel of com- 
plex action, in which two or several equal beings confront each 
other. But one thing is indispensable: conflict. This conflict need 
not be exteriorized, it may remain internal. But if it does, it must 
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show itself in time: the hero uncovering successively the elements 
of an intimate contradiction. In any case we must have a conflict, 
of the one kind or the other. The Red and the Elac\ or The 
Brothers Karamazov. 

TRANSLATED BY BERT M-P. LEEFMANS 



ANDRE MALRAUX 



D. H. Lawrence and Eroticism 



This essay, from the January 1932 issue, was also used as the Intro- 
duction to the French translation by Roger Cornaz of Lady Chat- 
terley's Lover. 

nrf 

His manuscript completed, Lawrence left it to his editors or to as- 
sistants to cut out what public opinion would not stand for. Being 
the foremost novelist of one's country implies knowing how to 
cope with human stupidity. But the call of physical pain, the re- 
peated announcement of death, must have committed him wholly 
to his will to write and to publish, before dying, his book. 

Perhaps there is no place, since it is based on eroticism, where 
this book gives rise to confusion more than in France. With us, 
eroticism opposes other passions, vanity especially (whence the 
subtle sadism of Les Liaisons dangereuses) . The mastery over 
his sensations of a Nerciat hero, the mastery of a Valmont over 
those of his partners, make them odious to Lawrence, for whom 
only the exalted consciousness of sensuality can combat human 
solitude. The fact that Restif, competent and voluptuous in the 
face of the violation of Mme Parangon in a novel, should become 
so clumsy in his clandestine works, may seem strange; the fact is 
that for him, as for all our second-rate authors, the erotic book is a 
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means whose end is precisely such sensations. These means change 
from author to author, but the centuries carry all of them along in 
a narrow current. At first, during the Renaissance especially, the 
physical technique of eroticism. Then, around the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the psychological technique: the men of the white race dis- 
cover that, for them, an idea can be more exciting than an instru- 
ment, and even more exciting than the beauty of a body. Then, the 
individualization of eroticism: the perfect late nineteenth-century 
book, in this area, would have been a supplement to The Red and 
the Blac\ in which Stendhal would have told us how Julien slept 
with Mme de Reynal and Mathilde, and the differences between 
the pleasures of each. 

With each of these phases eroticism becomes more important, 
gains a larger place in human life. It moves closer and closer to 
tie individual. Having been the devil, it becomes man; but now we 
are to see it surpass man, become his raison d'etre. It is in this 
that the principal interest of Lawrence's book lies, as does its his- 
torical interest: in it eroticism ceases to be the expression of the 
individual. It becomes a state of soul, a condition of life as opium 
did for the Chinaman of the late dynasties: it is the individual, 
now, who is no more than a means to an end. 

There exist in France two individualisms, psychological and 
ethical, which are almost always confused with each other. The 
former relates its values to difference, to what is unique in each 
man; the latter, to an absolute right to act, claimed by the in- 
dividual. (Gide on the one hand, Balzac on the other.) Lawrence 
did not know about the former; and as for the latter, the impor- 
tant thing for him was not to defend his freedom, but to know 
what could be done with it. In his eyes, it is not through aware- 
ness of what is special about him that an individual becomes one 
with himself, it is through the most potent possible awareness of 
what he has in common with so many others: his sex. English 
criticism found paganism more than anything else in this certain 
annoyingly Oxonian forget-me-nots permitted it to do so. But there 
is no book less hedonistic. It is not a matter of escaping from sin, 
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but o integrating eroticism into life without its losing the power 
which it owed to sin; of turning over to it everything which, un- 
til now, has been given to love; of making of it the means of our 
own revelation. Lawrence does not wish to be either happy or 
great: he wishes to be. And he thinks it more important for him 
to be a man than to be an individual. The preference for differ- 
ence is thus replaced by the preference for a particular sort of in- 
tensity: it is a matter of being a manto the greatest possible de- 
gree. That is to say, of making our erotic awareness, in its most 
virile sense, the system of reference of our lives. 

What, then, of woman? 

The consciousness man attributes to her is always the key to 
the reigning mystery of love. For the Hindu, woman may be the 
instrument of a contact with the infinite, but only as a landscape 
may be] a means without responsibility, like a landscape. Law- 
rence, who wishes woman to be totally responsible, attacks the 
traces of the Hindu that he finds in each of us, and his greatest 
enemy is the eternal feminine. The Christian has never seen in 
woman a being wholly human. Feminine sexuality escapes him, 
the sexual experience being incommunicable from one sex to the 
other (it is always the eroticism of the other sex which is mysteri- 
ous). Irreducibly different from ourselves, avid for a unity in 
which she will possess herself more than she will be possessed, 
woman will thus become in The Plumed Serpent the indispensable 
instrument for the possession of the world. Her restored eternity is 
in her sex, and no longer in her eyes; eternity all the same. Since 
she is man's only means of reaching his most profound life 
through eroticism, his only means of escaping the fate of the men 
of his time, Lawrence wishes to possess woman through her mind 
as well as her flesh; he questions her in the voices of all his 
characters and devotes to her the book he writes when he is al- 
ready fascinated by death. 

How is it possible to pass from this haunting carnal meditation 
to the life of creatures? The entire technique of the novel is con- 
centrated in the means the author uses to substitute for sexuality 
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the living character of Mellors, or vice-versa. The desire for ma- 
ternity which makes Constance weep before the chicks and leads 
her to lie for the first time with the keeper, is an artifice: her rela- 
tionship with her new lover had to be impersonal, she had to be- 
come his mistress before discovering who he was, before having 
talked with him. What is it she requires? To reveal to herself 
what she is, with the help of her own sexuality. The means of 
this awakening is of little importance. Let Mellors first be reduced 
to an adroit and anonymous expression of sex; let him be in no 
way at all the seducer; the true dialogue is between Lady Chat- 
terley and herself. Never will Mellors be placed in any real op- 
position to her; he is subtly conceived, individualized, but not 
autonomous. A gamekeeper is not necessarily an ex-officer, or a per- 
cipient lover, a man of worth. Mellors speaks in dialect, but pre- 
meditatedly, and his sense of human destiny is superior to Sir 
Clifford's: Lady Chatterley is lucky. Linked to her sex against dis- 
gust and death, she might have found in her lover nothing but a 
phantom or an enemy. 

If man must find his raison d'etre in the integration of eroticism 
into life, I am wary of guarantees which must be sought in the 
very depths of flesh and blood. I fear in that case both their na- 
ture and their lastingness. For a marked savor of solitude accom- 
panies these characters of Lawrence's: for this preacher of the 
couple, the "other" hardly counts. The conflict or the agreement 
develops between the being in question and his own "sensation." 

Lawrence's art consists in successfully managing, by the con- 
vincing depiction of a primitive and profound sentiment the de- 
sire for maternity, for instance the passage from fiction to ethical 
affirmation. And the doctrine is inseparable from this art, from the 
feverish rush with which he strives to render dazzling the noc- 
turnal face of life. It is by this art especially that the importance 
of the personality of the partner will be weakened the partner 
who is no longer lover, who is of value only because of his aware- 
ness of a particular state which he can reach and provide. There is 
no need for such a partner to be "unique." However, our passion- 
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ate love is based upon uniqueness in the lover, the mistress. It is a 
matter here of destroying our myth of love, and of creating a new 
myth of sexuality: of making of eroticism a value. 

What can we hope for, in this region of myths? More con- 
sciousness, perhaps. We take our attitude about life to be normal, 
universal, human. From India eastward, however, it surprises the 
Asiatics. When we tell them it is rational, they confusedly reply 
that our music, our painting, are at bottom erotic, and that our 
literature deals with almost nothing except love. Of this erotization 
of the universe which the Asiatics attribute to us, what do we our- 
selves think . . , ? 

A myth is not subject to discussion: it lives or it does not. It 
appeals in us not to reason but to complicity. It affects us through 
our desires, through the beginnings of our experience; this is why 
ethics, for a century now, has expressed itself so readily through 
fiction. To prophesy about the latter would be to undertake the 
vain task of prophesying about the world: myths do not develop 
in proportion as they direct feelings, but in proportion as they 
justify them. 

TRANSLATED BY BEET M-P. LEEFMANS 



JEAN SCHLUMBERGER 
Jean Cocteau's Infernal Machine 



When Louis ]ouvet flayed La Machine infernale in April 
GreeT^ mythology was so popular that Gide (whose CEdipe had been 
produced by Pitoeff in 1931) could spea\ of a veritable "Oedipemic" 
Jean Cocteau (1889- ) had made earlier adaptations of Antigone 
and Oedipus Rex (the former with music by Honegger and the latter 
as the score for a Stravinsky oratorio) , and with Orph6e in 10,26 he 
had completely recreated a familiar myth. 

Here for the second time he based an original modern play on the 
classics by reserving the Sophoclean tragedy for the fourth act and 
boldly presenting the ghost of Laius on the Theban ramparts in I, 
the encounter with the Sphinx in II, and the wedding-night of 
Jocasta and Oedipus in III. It is typical of the N-RJF.*.r freedom that 
this review in May 1934 of a play by a poet who had been treated 
with justified harshness in its pages for 19/2 was written by one of 
the periodical's founders. 

nrf 

Poetry so rarely gives the slightest indication of its presence in our 
theater that we felt like applauding beforehand at the mere an- 
nouncement of a lyrical performance. However, we went to the 
Comedie des Champs-Elysees with some misgivings, for of all the 
old legends, Oedipus is at present the most overworked. What vio- 
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lence has not already been done to it to make it yield more suc- 
culence than it seems capable of offering! And psychoanalysts have 
spoiled its freshness. Were we at least to be spared the well-known 
complex? Not at all! In the very first act we saw a mature, dis- 
satisfied Jocasta in whom her sorrow for her lost infant mingled, 
in a revealing way, with her attraction toward handsome young 
men whose thighs she can not refrain from pinching. It was clear 
right away that the play sought its motivation in the physiological 
undercurrents of the drama about which Sophocles had remained 
silent Soon we saw a young Oedipus still enveloped in the be- 
wilderment of virginal feelings. And Cocteau has side-stepped 
nothing since he fearlessly set his third act in the bridal chamber 
and surrounded the gloomy nuptials with all the forebodings, all 
the nightmares in which the unfortunate couple fail to perceive 
their doom. 

But the axis of the play is poetic rather than psychological. With 
boldness and freedom, the author has kept his subject on a super- 
natural level, that of perfidious fate determined upon the de- 
struction of two creatures. And it is no small ambition to introduce 
us into the designs of the gods, to show us two demoniacal beings 
at work. 

The jackal-headed Anubis, the Egyptian god of death, and the 
Sphynx, a sort of Hellenic Kundry, who, under the guise of a 
young, red-headed girl, carries out his orders, lack some of the 
halo, the mystery which might suggest their power. Placed un- 
der the same strong light as the flesh and blood characters, they 
remain somewhat slight. For this reason, I admire all the more the 
art with which the Sphynx, by the magic of her words alone, by a 
precipitate and hallucinating incantation, dazes, subjugates, 
crushes her young aggressor. (Mme Bogaert carried this scene in a 
masterly fashion.) There was a little too much inventive ingenuity 
in certain episodes, as if Jean Cocteau had at times lacked faith in 
the greatness of his theme. I am not certain that I am entirely 
convinced when I see Jocasta about to be strangled in the first act 
with the scarf that she will use to hang herself seventeen years 
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later. But why quibble? We are living in a world where second 
sight is more penetrating than the natural glance, where the world 
of ghosts and oracles is more laden with meaning than that of 
men. Usually nothing leaves us colder than the apparition of spir- 
its or premonitory dreams, but here these manifestations of an in- 
visible world have a sort of poetic truth which makes them mov- 
ing. The soul of Laius struggles, exhausts itself only to rise up 
again in the heavy odor of the drains, in the thickness of the walls 
to utter his cry of alarm; and we believe in the dream of Jocasta, 
still holding in her arms the infant, who is transformed into an 
unclean pulp which covers her from her knees to her lips. Per- 
haps some dramatic continuity is lacking between the time when 
the queen commits suicide and the time when she reappears, a 
ghost finally cleansed of her turbid love, restored to her pure 
vocation of motherhood, leading her blind son by the hand. But 
creative imagination gives extension to the legend and it pene- 
trates our memory after the curtain falls. 

Since the play dealt with an ancient subject, we were prepared 
for those dissonances which the modern author feels obliged to 
use to avoid being considered academic. Were the characters going 
to arrive in automobiles, take the needle, play bridge? There is 
none of that. Can it be that we are free of this mannerism at last? 
Of course Jocasta is presented to us as a sort of talkative Russian 
Duchess, good and muddle-headed, like a Romanova on the 
throne of Luxembourg who has kept her accent. This is a little 
unwarranted, but the character is so felicitous that no protest is 
in order. 

By calling upon Berard, a great painter, Jouvet has brought to 
plastic perfection one of the most beautiful visual delights he has 
offered us. 

TRANSLATED BY BLANCHE A. PRICE 



ANDRE MALRAUX 
Andre Gide's New Fruits 



As early as 1931 Andre Gide wanted to "cry aloud" his affection for 
Soviet Russia and perhaps nowhere did he voice more eloquently 
his evangelical Communism than in Les Nouvelles Nourritures of 
19 55. As a pendant to the capital Nourritures terrestres (Fruits of the 
Earth) of 1897, it expressed Gide's new youthful fervor in a similar 
combination of prose and verse. But the tone was less ejaculatory and 
the somewhat precious Nathanael of the early boo\ had yielded to 
an anonymous and equally precious "Comrade" A year later, in 
1936, Gide traveled in the USSJR.. and returned disappointed. 

In December 1935 when this review appeared, AndrS Malraux 
{who had been brought up li%e all the bright young men of his 
generation on the Fruits of the Earth) was already the author of 
jour vigorous and successful novels including Man's Fate, which 
won him the Prix Gon court in 1933, and the then very recent Days 
of Wrath. He was nearing the height of his enthusiasm for Com- 
munism which eventually tooJ^ him to Spain to fight for the Loyalist 
cause. 

nrf 

With Gide the work itself nearly always fascinates me much less 
than the tone of voice the savor of the mind. We realize, of 
course, that this is the characteristic of the French moralists, and I 
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understand our appreciating it, for it is just what gives us the 
impression of intelligence when we are with an actual man. Ex- 
perience scarcely teaches us how to live, and perhaps the richest is 
perceptible in a man only through his tone of voice, or in the case 
of a writer in the tone of his style which is what attracts us to 
Pascal or to Nietzsche at the very moment we are rejecting their 
"truths." 

I could certainly reread this book as a particular work which has 
its beginning and its end, which is governed by the notion of 
certain aesthetic laws, and which is inseparable from an intention 
of accomplishment or of perfection but I know that I should do 
so only as a matter of convention. Once he commits himself, 
the contemporary writer writes his complete works; and he hardly 
writes anything else. Whether he expresses himself directly or 
through the symbols called his characters makes little difference. 
For almost all of Gide's generation, as for a number of others, the 
world has been but the means, more or less vast, of expressing a 
particular drama. The world of the modern artist is the world 
of his affirmation. 

Gide's affirmation rests upon the interlocutor. The ethical affir- 
mation of the end of the nineteenth century was always founded 
upon him who was speaking; from him it drew its force and its 
sense. Of little account to Zarathustra was the crowd of his disci- 
ples; but Menalcas has need of Michel or Nathaniel as they have 
need of him, and it is this need which after thirty years will im- 
pose upon Gide his passage from the first "Fruits of the Earth to 
the New Fruits. 

But what separates the first book from the later one, much 
more than Communism does (half of the New Fruits antedates 
Gide's agreement with Communism) is the Journal. 

Ever since the latter has reached the dimensions visible in the 
most recently published volumes of The Complete Worlds, Gide's 
books either have become shorter, or else are connected with it. 
On the one hand, The Pastoral Symphony, The School for Wives; 
on the other, Travels in the Congo, which is the Journal during a 
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time of travel, and The Counterfeiters, where its role is felt to be 
enormous, for this is really an organized journal. 

The problem of the writer who keeps his journal is one of the 
specific problems of modern literature. For journals are not in the 
least mixtures of confessional notebook with raw materials for 
future novels; once it begins to go beyond the mere document, a 
journal becomes for the writer the principal object of his obses- 
sion; and it is in this fact that its basic character and its essential 
value reside. Consider Jules Renard's. Renard does not stop pro- 
ducing, but little by little his works become more remote from 
him; the universe which would have transformed itself into works 
transforms itself into a journal, and books develop in the margins 
of the journal, as once the latter developed in their margins. This 
is because it is not a question, in these matters, of form, but of ob- 
session, and when this vital obsession turns toward the journal, 
when the writer begins to use his journal in order to express 
himself, his optics change, for the elementary reason that he finds 
himself forced to prefer, as a way of expressing himself, the real 
to fiction. 

There is the journal which precedes the essential works of its 
author that of Stendhal; and the journal which follows them 
that of Gide. The latter sort develops parallel to experience; and 
perhaps it is this acquired experience which gives to the New 
Fruits its special sound. The "Encounters" have replaced the "Lays"; 
expression through facts has replaced expression through lyricism. 
The metaphorical system set up in Fruits of the Earth by means of 
adjectives establishes itself this time more mysteriously through 
juxtapositions of facts. This is not the place to develop the idea, 
which means much to me, that all art rests on a system of ellipses. 
But at least their force and nature can be seen; the most urgent 
action of this book is in its silences, in the realm of suggestion 
where the meaning of the "Encounters" becomes one with the 
pages of affirmation. 

The form is new, and will perhaps be imitated. The preference 
for external composition, moreover, seems to me to become 
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weaker in Gide as the Journal grows: his evolution, from Racine 
to Stendhal, becomes more pronounced from year to year. 

As for the significance of the book, it is a double one. Taking 
the book by itself, it will be determined, like that of all Gide's sig- 
nificant works, by the justification it brings to a particular group 
of readers. Gide's strength as artist and as moralist lies in the 
fact that he is almost always a justifier. This is the case with all 
modern writers who exert a moral influence. The reader returns 
to the artist in the form of admiration what the latter gives him 
in the way of justification. This book will justify many of those 
who wish to thin\ their generosity intelligently: I believe they are 
numerous. 

The other significance, and the more important: the place of 
New Fruits among the works of Gide. It opens a cycle or closes 
one, depending upon whether Gide will go on to limit himself to 
his Journal or not. But on this score, only life can tell. 

TRANSLATED BY BERT M-P. LEEFMANS 



PAUL NIZAN 

Roger Martin du Card's Summer 1914 



The great cycle of Les Thibault (The World of the Thibaults) 
reached its climax, if not quite its conclusion, in 10,36 with the three- 
volume instalment entitled L'Et 1914, and the following year its 
author, Roger Martin du Card (1881- ) received the Nobel Prize 
JOT Literature. The novel threw a new light upon the first World 
War by depicting the attitudes toward its approach of various seg- 
ments of European society and particularly by centering upon the 
fruitless efforts of the Socialists' International to avert the war. 

Paul Nizan (7905-40), the young novelist of La Conspiration 
(/93#) and close friend of Jean-Paul Sartre, was at the height of his 
Communist enthusiasm when he wrote this review for the January 
J 937 issue- Shortly before his death at the front during the second 
World War, he had renounced Communism as a result of the 
Berlin-Moscow pact of 1939* 

nrf 

There are problem-solving novels and summation novels: the 
former are concerned only with solutions that time cannot change, 
while the latter draw up a balanced picture of a moment that has 
passed. Now the gift for posing problems is almost entirely dis- 
tinct from that for establishing balances, and a novelist of the rank 
of Dostoevsky or Zola may work only with a single type, though 
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the two gifts may be combined occasionally in an artist like 
Tolstoy who writes both Anna Karenina and War and Peace. 

The novels of the second kind are necessarily historical, because 
they presuppose between event and literary work a time-lapse es- 
tablishing the perspective which makes art possible. An epoch at- 
tains to a novelistic dignity only when it has been subjected to the 
workings of time. The relation of the Second Empire to the work 
of Zola, that of the reign of Alexander to War and Peace and A 
Sentimental Education can teach us a lot about the laws of such 
temporal distance. 

The period before the World War has been promoted to the dig- 
nity of a historical period: it is impossible to doubt this after Ara- 
gon's Bells of Basel, Rornains's Men of Good Will and the latest 
books of Roger Martin du Card. It is an epoch come to a close 
and this conclusion favors the work of a writer immensely. Every- 
thing conspires to mislead the writer who deals with the prob- 
lems of the present: the confusion of events, the lack of fixed hu- 
man types, secrets still closely-kept, ideas not yet illuminated by 
their consequences, the ignorance of the future; he is in that sit- 
uation that Dostoevsky describes in the conclusion of A Raw 
Youth, saying that, in depicting the contemporary, one must be 
satisfied to "guess and. . . . guess wrong." "Certainly," he adds, 
"when the present is gone and the future has come, the artist of 
that future will discover beautiful forms even to represent the 
disorder and chaos of the past." 

Summer 1914 gives a form to a disorder terminated and finally 
susceptible of artistic treatment. Who can deny after this that art 
is knowledge? The groping efforts of the heroes of Summer 
1914, those debates where they wander bemused, their questions, 
their anxieties are taken up by a novelist who may very well pre- 
tend to be as ignorant as his characters, but who does really know 
the outcome of that crucial war just as he knows its hidden 
causes: he is aware of the secrets of an affair of which his charac- 
ters saw only the surface eddying, and the possession of that secret 
governs his game. The knowledge of historical conclusions is for 
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this kind of work the very condition of art. Summer 1914 was a 
time of chaos, but for Roger Martin du Card, in 1936, this chaos 
is a chaos terminated. Now the concluded and determinate has 
always been the principal goal of the fine arts, ever more at home 
with ends than with beginnings, as one can see by the difficulties of 
Soviet literature. 

Our age is a peculiar one, like all times of rupture: this special 
nature determines everything in Martin du Card, and The World 
of the Thibaults, developing over much of the way like a prob- 
lem-solving novel, ends in a summation. I find it hard to believe 
that, after the rupture caused by the war and what followed, the 
novel can easily return to its former style: there isn't much chance 
for great narrative works to become in the foreseeable future what 
they were, novels of private life. Since 1914 all life is public life. 
The metamorphosis begun by the War has continued without let- 
up and the private adventures which amount to more than flights 
from something appear to be of rather low quality. The characters 
of The World of the Thibaults, Jacques as well as Antoine, Jenny 
like Daniel, cease to be private persons because their inventor has 
grasped the fact that the time for privacy is over. Nobody escapes 
from society any more, private life has ceased to be possible in the 
same way as private thought, which was once the measure of a single 
individual's world. We must learn to put up with all this: that kind 
of leisure is not likely to return. I imagine that what is ex- 
emplary in the deaths of Jacques Thibault and Meynestrel serves to 
mark this rupture. Neither private thoughts nor private loves 
will save a soul any more. Those thinkers of the era of private 
life who reigned for so long may find this a cause for complaint, 
but not the novelist who discovers in this great reversal the main- 
spring of tragedy, the relation of man to his destiny. 

That is exactly what Summer 1914 is, a novel of destiny. The 
life of every character in it is subject to the action of a power in- 
vincible and obscure, to a mechanism of diplomatic secrets, treaties 
and mysterious political forces whose energy is dissipated with as 
inflexible a rigor as the malediction upon the house of Atreus. In 
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the General Staff, the politicians, the diplomats, in the causes re- 
sponsible, the man in the street, who has to give a human face to 
catastrophe, seems to discern the faces of Berchtold, Sazonov, 
Poincar at the very moment when these men who are held "re- 
sponsible" feel themselves thrown into a game which they do not 
direct, and which consists of the interplay of economic forces, of 
territorial ambitions, and of the myths of honor. Only a few in- 
effectual revolutionaries grasp the idea of this machine whose cogs 
one may know, without being able, however, to arrest its move- 
ment They alone understand the purpose of this war, certainly 
the purest war ever known, since there entered into play only 
capitalism, the conflict of European imperialisms, every one of 
them expecting almost everything from armed conflict. 

Marx wrote in German Ideology that the world market consti- 
tutes fate in its modern form. What resources such a view of things 
offers to the art of Martin du Card! One need only make a com- 
parison with Men of Good Will, where everything seems to be a 
deliberate fabrication, because Jules Remains' idea of history is 
Pascalian, that is, a detective-story notion of a chance relation of 
events. 

The very quick of tragedy in Summer 1914 is, then, the rela- 
tion of heroes to fate. No one of them appeals through the drama 
of his private life, and in contrast the love of Anne for Antoine, 
of Jenny for Jacques suddenly begins to look frivolous. The effect 
is exactly the same as in Tolstoy's celebrated description of the 
Moscow fire. The narrative effect is entirely in the abandonment or 
the resistance to destiny, motifs which alone, I am convinced, are 
worthy of a great art; not one of the characters of Summer 1914 
but is defined with reference to destiny in the form of war. Al- 
most all of them abandon themselves to it, sometimes seriously 
pretending, like Manuel Roy, to invent a national heroism which 
is nothing but a justification of destiny. Some say no. It is not by 
chance that Martin du Card's novel, which contains so many 
heroes of negation, lays such passionate stress on the revolution- 
aries of Geneva, Brussels and Paris. In a universe governed by the 
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assault of destiny upon man, the only heroes that count are those 
who say no. This means that in terms of the conflict of Socialist 
reform and of the will to action which ends, between July 28 
and August 2, in the incredible failure of the Second International, 
another conflict is being expressed between the acceptance of des- 
tiny and the revolt against it. 

The only undeniable human greatness has always consisted in 
setting up resistances of every kind against all degradations of en- 
ergy, in transforming their baser into more noble forms, in retard- 
ing the effects of passion and its drift to lower levels. That is why 
Roger Martin du Card seizes upon the last authentic heroism, 
which is that of revolution. In Jacques, in Mithoerg, in Meynes- 
trel the qim is always self-transcendence. Consideration of chances 
of success have nothing to do, from an artistic point of view, with 
the essential value of these negations of destiny and with the terms 
in which the revolutionaries express them. I am aware of the 
criticism of Martin du Card that his heroes talk too much: it is 
perhaps because the novel has lost the habit of dialogue; nobody 
did more talking than the characters of Balzac and Dostoevsky. 
But nothing in the novel is more full of pathos than those 
speeches so tirelessly taken up, gone over, and turned inside out 
through which the revolutionaries make an obstinate effort to ex- 
plain the essential point, their absolute refusal of destiny at the 
time when, though they feel it on their trail, they nevertheless are 
still sure of their ultimate victory. 

Revolutionaries are a fertile resource to the novelist who depicts 
them. Summer 1914* entirely devoted to a summing up of an age 
concluded, could logically have death as its last word. It would 
then be classed with those books that man cannot tolerate because 
they suggest a radical discontinuity of time. Nothing can be more 
upsetting than defeats because they are conclusive. But for the 
revolutionary there is never cessation of continuity. Beyond the de- 
feats and the blind victories of destiny, he has an eye only for the 
future. Almost all the heroes in novels are the prisoners of the 
passing moment or of the past. The novels of private life may 
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quite appropriately end with a suspension of duration, it fools no- 
body, everybody knows the heroes will die. But the revolutionary 
defines himself, even as victor, by his relation to the future: he is 
the freest of men even at the moment of defeat. It seems to me 
that Martin du Card has seized this characteristic of his heroes 
perfectly, Jacques Thibault may die, and in most ignoble fashion, 
but who cares? Of the reasons for which he lived, not one is 
dead. More than art was required to throw a bridge between the 
chaos concluded of the War and the new chaos of our times. We 
could have been left with a picture of the weakness of man, for 
we know, like Martin du Card, what answers history gave to 
the questions Thibault asked before he was killed in his litter by a 
fear-crazed soldier. But we see only the greatness of man, 
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Genius needs time in order to become itself. Talent needs no such 
conditions to make itself known. But genius, like a plant too vast 
for human sight, may not only, in the beginning, escape unseen, 
but its very quality as genius may, for a long time, be misappre- 
hended. The real quality of genius may appear only a little at a 
time as its proportions change; to be made manifest, it may re- 
quire checking off a long list of values falsely attributed to it; it 
may even vary within itself, some of its elements newly appearing 
as they identify themselves with new directions of human society; 
it can, it must be illuminated by all the experience of man oc- 
curring after its inception; and thus it becomes no longer the 
work of Mozart, but the handiwork of the universe. When it has 
reached this point, we cannot even interpret it any more by the 
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intentions or even the opinions of its creator: for we now know 
that a work issuing from the depths o the soul was not really 
known by its creator, but only experienced, and the first person 
it transcended was himself. 

Shakespeare has required three centuries to attain something" 
like his true stature. The sculpture of the French Middle Ages 
now appears as the summit of Occidental religious art. But Pales- 
trina is just beginning to emerge. Clouds, real and imaginary, hide 
the dimensions of El Greco and Poussin. Among all geniuses, the 
Genius of Music is the most mobile, the most marvelous in its 
capacity for transformation, the richest in sanctifying virtues* A 
Proteus, who always speaks the truth, music poses in its most 
difficult form the problem of becoming itself amid shifting inter- 
pretations. 

It has taken Mozart these hundred and fifty years in order to be 
made manifest as God willed him: the absolute Source of music. 
This he achieves in spite of an extraordinary set of disguises. Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart has always lived in glory. But as though 
his first state of glory, the glory of the prodigy, had stamped 
him with its inferior quality and bound him to a period of bril- 
liant worldliness, Mozart remained the victim of success. His 
whole life and work, the very death of Mozart, run counter to 
the current of favorable opinion set up at the beginning: but the 
current sweeps everything before it. Admirers of Mozart are not 
lacking during the nineteenth century: Goethe declared that Mo- 
zart's was the best music, Delacroix adored Mozart, Stendhal 
swore by "Don Juan," in short the "divine Mozart* 9 reigned every- 
where; an "air of Mozart" infallibly diffused invincible enchant- 
ment. Now the praises lavished by minds so diverse may well have 
agreed thanks to a hidden disagreement. This is what one suspects 
upon comparing in the Journal of Delacroix the opinion on Mo- 
zart with that on the last works of Beethoven. What Delacroix 
loves in Mozart is not at all what he ought to have loved, being 
Delacroix, and as the lover with what passion everybody knows 
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of Faust and Hamlet. No, in that epoch the true Mozart is 
still invisible. Indeed, an alloy of all his virtues is current coin: 
Mozart has lightness, grace, tenderness, vivacity and restraint, and 
all this becomes the substitute for the truth of Mozart. The em- 
phasis on lightness, grace, tenderness adds force to the agreeable 
and seductive figure, and what is even better, fortifies it by means 
of values borrowed from the truth but not true, after all, in quite 
that perspective. 

This work of artifice relegated Mozart to the realm of shades. 
Mozart almost disappeared when the Wagnerian invasion made 
its attempt to conquer Music. In the period of our youth (the 
scene was France), Mozart was, it seems to me, as remote from 
us as Rameau and more eighteenth-century than Gluck. He was 
a nice little Mozart. A charming little marquis with powdered 
wig and silken breeches tuning a violin upon his knee. An image 
of the music of childhood, innocent, unconscious, and meant to be 
such, so little relation is there to the harsher side of lifean 
image primped and posed to perfection like a sentimental Wat- 
teau the pretty Mozart. 

"There is no day when I do not think of death," Mozart writes 
in the most brilliant moment of his youth. "My only trouble is, 
from time to time, something like a veritable attack of melan- 
choly," we read in a letter to his father in 1778. And that extraor- 
dinary letter of his last days, on the Requiem: "I am on the 
point of death. It is all over before I could enjoy my talent. And 
yet life was so beautiful, my career began under such happy aus- 
pices! . . . But one cannot change one's destiny. No one can 
measure his own days; we must resign ourselves: it will be as 
pleases Providence. I have come to the end: it is my death-song 
and I must not leave it imperfect" 

It is profoundly true that Mozart's genius is deeply marked by 
death; but this requires an immediate explanation. The idea of 
death is the source of a miraculously perfect form, of his sense of 
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a "limit" exquisitely felt and always exactly fitted to the very end. 
But this is still too general an analysis. The purest working of the 
spirits of life and death in Mozart is to be found in their domina- 
tion (unique perhaps) over extremely violent forces of concupis- 
cence, sorrow, melancholy, mockery, fury over the demoniacal ob- 
sessing him, over the crudest realities of truth over sin itself a 
domination exerted by the spirit of reason illuminated by Faith, 
and in accordance with the rule of beauty. The working of 
death in Mozart's music is entirely spiritual; death is the sister of 
fire. The point of the enigma concerns beauty: the insistence that 
beauty be constant, and that it always shall reveal, even as it 
conceals, inner suffering. 

In a sense there is something inhuman (or superhuman) in Mo- 
zart's music. This is because his very intention verges for us upon 
the miraculous. Mozart accomplishes the miracle and it is not sur- 
prising that men have had trouble in hearing it. The false Mozart 
as Bruno Walter says so well was an invention of men without 
depth, deaf to the promises of the spirit, who turned the virtues 
of Mozart against Mozart, who made of his luminous strength a 
brilliant garment rendering invisible his sobbing secrets. Mozart 
has been subjected to the censorship of his flatterers, and for a 
long time adulation has stood guard against a true comprehen- 
sion. It took nothing less than the lucidity and the painful in- 
sistence of our age in order for Mozart to come forth, this time 
in the garb of an archangel. 

Mozart cannot in fact be explained in his own words. What he 
says of his work has very little importance. A strange genius, fan- 
tastic in its composition, he keeps his work subject to his own bi- 
zarre character; he is anti-Goethean in this sense, that he does not 
know himself and owes it to himself to remain in sacred ig- 
norance. All he can know about himself is simply the power to be 
song and music; to be able (in the proud language of a letter 
from Italy) to compose in all the styles. Paradox fit for genius, 
that Mozart should go to Italy to learn to be simply Mozart, to 
create an inimitable style from the very first, to shape, with the 
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superficial aid of Italy, what Italy itself could never produce: the 
Mozart-world. 

Yet "all the styles" means the full extent of his work, from 
Idomeneo to the Requiem. Forty-one symphonies (including the 
three great ones), all the chamber-music and the concertos, eighty 
ballet-operas and six operas, sixteen Masses and a large number of 
religious arias and choruses nine hundred and twenty pieces in 
all; and Mozart died at thirty-five. A prodigy he certainly is as a 
creator, this time. But I seek to bring out another quality of great- 
ness. Mysteries of sound are too high, too complex and too sacred 
to be surprised by speech. Let us try however to put it into words 
that when we hear today, under the baton of Bruno Walter, the 
principal symphonies (for instance those in D Major, E Flat, and 
the Jupiter) and Don Giovanni, when we feel the force of the "Qui 
tollis" of the High Mass in C Minor or the "Kyrie" of the Re- 
quiem, and the full impact of the Av e verum corpus, if we seek a 
point of leverage for our emotions, if we would find a symbol of 
equal greatness in Poetry, we can think only of Shakespeare 
though even here the religious side has no counterpart. (Of 
course, such comparisons are false: what Shakespeare do we 
mean? none exactly, but a spirit visionary in its pride and pag- 
eantry and in "the top of sovereignty" quality of its tone, the 
tragic extremism resolved by beauty, in short by the Shakespearian 
quality in itself.) 

As for poliphony in Mozart, its substance seems to be steel. 
Something extremely hard, and flexible, withal perfectly mild. 
(Thus Don Juan, at the end of the first act, bends his sword 
against his chest, holding fast against the chorus of lamentations, 
of remorse and angry fury.) In this web of steel the violins have 
the principal role, and Mozart's structure can be seen in the op- 
position, the union, the conflict-in-union between strings and 
woodwinds. But whether sad, cruel or smiling, these are the ex- 
plosions of a hard stuff; it would be impossible to insist too much 
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on this point. In an extremely complex texture, difficult to seize 
completely, apparently simple in its effect of painterly illusion be- 
cause of its inevitable, unifying line of simple beauty, powerful 
movements of lightning swiftness keep flashing forth, separated 
simultaneously by marvelous outpourings of lyrical feeling, brought 
to the bursting point. Rupture is the law of this supreme art 
of harmony. What does a music so essentially music show 
forth? The struggle of the soul against the soul, of feeling against 
feeling, the wound of heart-rending separation, an equally heart- 
rending reconciliation, finally the divine unity. 

Unity is obtained by encompassing an unceasing rupture. Mo- 
zart had to flee from his life in order to find his life. Without 
an ounce of heaviness, with a "diabolical" lightness, and through a 
full draft of the central fire, he managed to achieve his balance. It 
would be a mistake to think that Mozart always aimed toward 
catharsis or as in the Magic Flute an ascension toward the light. 
No; a good deal more variety, human truth, despair, even error 
is contained in his divine song. There is a profound analogy with 
the pitiless movement of Shakespeare. In the Symphony in E flat, 
the Minuet (according to our present interpretation), filled with 
dissonances, has the harsh pace of a demon in fury. Don Giovanni, 
the favorite work of the demonic, is replete with the strangest ex- 
amples. The great Aria of Don Juan on wine, women, and song 
expresses the blackest destruction in terms of a radiant gaiety. 
Leporello in a solemn and vigorous recitative, set against the 
background of the graceful minuet of the banquet, invites the 
masks to enter even as, by the same token, he invites Death, As 
musician and dramatist Mozart is the essence of variety and 
verity. "Due measure ... the truth . . ." (Letter of 1782). Noth- 
ing is denied the grasp of his mind if only it can fit into the 
form of his mind. His music is baroque, and also Greek; classic 
and modern, yet never heard anywhere except in him. In the 
rapid unfolding of this fierce and exquisite music, the exploitation 
of the greatest forces in all the registers of orchestra and voice 
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works everywhere toward the unity of several forms of genius: 
the genius of inventiveness, the genius of proportion, and the 
genius of childhood. 

The unheard-of success of Don Giovanni consists precisely in 
the variety of styles and yet the swelling of the styles into each 
other. Opera "buffa-seria," "dramma giocoso" it becomes impos- 
sible to distinguish the nature of the tone. This seems to me to 
mark the presence of the demonic in MozarL 

With its extraordinary vital force, genius fills out all contraries 
into one thing, life (that is, sin). Its passion for rupture becomes 
the experience of a certain to-and-fro of things, of the battles of 
sin, of the life of the unconscious; it reaches the sublime through 
force, tenderness, the brilliance of desire and of nostalgia, the 
ashes of pleasure. The shining dream is crowned by an implacable 
spiritual moment the punishment by the Guest of Stone. The 
force of relapse and sin, which is of the Devil, has nothing left on 
earth except beauty, but beauty always, warm and panting, and 
ever on the paths of suffering. When Leporello hides under the 
banquet table, while the great sinner refuses interminably to re- 
pent, when the choir sings out: 

Tutto a tue colpe e poco 
vieni! ce un mal peggiorl 
(This, for your sins, is far too small, 
Come! there's an evil wor$e than all!) 

then, a secret something in us is rent and perishes; in music and 
in drama we are passing through an experience of death. 

On the other side of the scale, let us consider the religious 
works. No one has said emphatically enough that Mozart is the 
mystical musician closest to us and that he has access, with mani- 
fest ease, to the mystical life by way of sound; and that the mys- 
tical nature of Mozart, though essentially Christian, is not ab- 
solutely bound to religious impulses of Catholic type. Mozart 
belongs to a period when into a Catholicism which reigns absolutely 
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all the modes of modern thought are introduced and the very 
liberty of the religious concept begins to take shape. Mozart was 
profoundly religious, well beyond the facile Catholic habits of his 
life. But for him as for every mystic, Christ is real, total, un- 
fathomable and ineffable. When Mozart writes about Christ (the 
solo Et incarnatus est in the High Mass, the motet Ave verwn 
corpus)^ his song is concerning Christ and no longer concerning 
our humanity. Mozart disappears. He is not borne to his own 
summits like Bach, the summit of Moses on Sinai; he faints in 
his ecstasy. More surprising still, I feel that fainting as occurring 
in the mind of Mozart while his musical genius is at the height 
of its power. If we could study this situation in its real depth, 
and with instruments of psychic analysis which as yet we lack, 
we should reach, perhaps, an explanation of the possible relation 
between mysticism the negation of art and the highest art 
within art. 

We must not fail to consider the phenomenal extent of Mozart's 
work, and within that work, the extent of the religious music. 
When Mozart writes in 1791 to the Municipality of Vienna, to 
solicit a position as chapel-master: "my thorough knowledge of the 
religious style permits me to believe I am more capable than, 
others," he is telling the truth, and we should notice how he 
brings into existence in these words a "religious style" which he 
is heir to and continues. But this touches on a much more gen- 
eral situation of ancient art, particularly of Music, the doctrine 
which binds together by ties of mysterious efficacy tradition and 
individual creation. In its more rigid and contrapuntal, monu- 
mental parts, no doubt the style of Mozart was indebted to that o 
his predecessors, Italian and German chapel-masters, as well as to 
Handel (the Kyrie of the Requiem, which is nevertheless a high 
point in the monumental style in Mozart). But in only his seven- 
teenth year Mozart writes at Milan a motet "Exsultate" whose 
originality, aery mystery and jubilant spirit are entirely Mozart; 
and thus is created Mozart's religious style which brings together, 
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with a peculiar appeal, the archaic and severe and the human and 
tender elements, even as he consumes the grace of the profane in 
the fires of the sacred (the very opposite of what the Italians have 
ever been wont to do). This style comes very close to us; one 
need only reflect that it is the last great religious style of Europe. 
But even the extent of the free musical thought of Mozart, to go 
from concertos to masses, from symphonies to motets, from light to 
tragic operas, from quartets to serenades, is almost inconceivable. 
The composition of the motet Ave verum occurs while he is work- 
ing on the Zauberflote. A genius at once religious and almost irreli- 
gious (isn't there something of an underground influence of the 
French Revolution in the Magic Flute, something of the cult of 
Reason?), he escapes every ideal categorylike Shakespeare, at 
once atheist and believer, spiritual man and sorcerer. We no longer 
have the measures for men of such magnitude. We have shrunk 
too small and are weighed down by too great a social calamity. 

I see Mozart as the most modern of the older musicians. In his 
capacity for suffering and his toughness, in his tendency toward the 
superhuman, he offers us what our soul aspires to when at its best 
and most vigorous. He offers it more than any other master of mu- 
sic with the exception of Bach. An opera like Fidelia (the most 
"Beethoven" of the works of Beethoven) exalts us by its irrepress- 
ible and consuming power, by the breath of that virtue the Ger- 
mans call "Die Treue." When (in the Overture Leonora III, inter- 
preted perfectly by Toscanini) destiny is unfolded in its infinite di- 
mension, yet remains within the capacity of man to bear, we find 
ourselves truly in the presence of man as he was and an inward 
rain of tears accompanies our nostalgia. Mozart, having gone 
through all that, is to be found beyond; no longer faithful, but be- 
come the sign of discontinuity, he helps us to escape our responsi- 
bility. Beethoven kindles in us the sense of deep responsibility in 
order that confidence may overcome sin. Mozart tears us away 
from it and asks us to go elsewhere. The "little man" of the corre- 
spondence with Constance Mozart is capable of that, and divinely so. 
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Now to break with this world by bringing beauty in, that is the 
task of modern man. 

Mozart's aversion for Salzburg, the place of his birth, was very 
strong and constant. **You know how I hate Salzburg! . . . Any- 
where else but there I can hope to live happy and content . . . 
There you have the opinion of a true patriot! Do all you can (at 
Salzburg) to have music acquire a backside: this is what it needs 
most. At present no one can deny it has a head . . But that's just 
the trouble! . . . Until that situation changes, I shall come and go, 
as long as your Lordship is there.'* (Vohi subito, turn the page.) 
[Letter from Paris, 1778.] 

One cannot fail to catch, in one's walks in beautiful Salzburg, the 
Salzburg of the Medicis but also the green mountains of idyll, a 
Salzburg Italian but with a difference, grave yet familiar, an aery 
place; but with its nightmare side, too, its salt-mines, its catacombs 
in enormous rock-hewn walls; a city right out of Piranesi; one can- 
not fail to catch the identity somewhere between the genius of the 
city and the genius of Mozart. What does this signify? Mozart hated 
what he surely loved and what united him through blood to soil* 
I look at the powerful, modelled countenance of Lange's portrait, so 
vehement in its anxiety. Its feminine character astonishes, and 
frightens somewhat. The dramatic conflict with his country, that 
other form of the conflict with his mother, suddenly seems as if in- 
scribed in the very stuff of those eyes. Yet the face as a whole is like 
an illuminated lamp-globe li^e a sun. Does it not almost seem as if 
the bitter and painful break with his mother, with that maternal 
strength which, so to speak, he took into himself, had been re- 
deemed by alliance with the sun? Redemption of the mother by the 
father, election of Jupiter, initiation in the Magic Flute, such, then, 
would seem the destiny of Mozart. The puerile side of his love life, 
the frivolous side of his behavior, the somber side also of the pe- 
riod when, little by little, the angel is dying away, the precocity, the 
hastiness of genius, even the brevity of existence ought to be ex- 
plained as part and parcel of supreme tragedy. Don Giovanni, 
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placed at the crossways, takes on a grandiose character. Mozart was 
sent to earth in order not to love, nor to be reconciled, nor to en- 
dure and live and yet contrariwise, and in the same way, he was 
sent to love, with an overflowing love. Mozart died a child. Not a 
spark of childhood wonder was ever extinguished in him before 
his death. When he died in that wonderful way (as though child- 
hood in him grew as the end drew near the Zauberftote is the 
most childlike of his works) Mozart accomplished a destiny unique 
in the world. 

The pilgrimage to Salzburg is absolutely imposed upon us by 
time and glory. We come, consciously or unawares, to restore to 
Mozart his true greatness, his real sorrows, his sanctity, for he be- 
longs par excellence to what I shall call "Music Sanctified." We 
come to reconcile him with himself so that he may return to the 
land of Salzburg in some absolute dimension. At Salzburg a truly 
admirable spirit is the chief artisan of the revival of Mozart's great- 
ness: Bruno Walter. To him I dedicate these pages. 

TRANSLATED BY ANGELO P. BERTOCCI 
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Ideas and Ages 



Despite the enduring reverence of his pupils in the lyces of Lorient, 
Rouen, and Henri IV in Paris, the brilliant philosophy-professor 
Emile Chartter (1868-1951) was even more widely J^nown under his 
pseudonym of Alain. For that name (reminiscent of a fifteenth- 
century predecessor, Alain Ch artier) appeared from 1906 to 1940 as 
sole signature to thousands of brief "propos" or provocative remarks 
liJ(e the following from the issue of October 7921. 

Nourished on Plato, Aristotle, and Hegel, he aimed, as he said, to 
change philosophy into literature and literature into philosophy. For 
many years he contributed to each number of the NJR J?. a group of 
the two-page reflections that he wrote daily and never touched up 
later. He collected many of them into his numerous worlds, even 
using this same title (Les Id6es et les ages) for a two-volume collec- 
tion in igzj; and when some six hundred of them appeared posthu- 
mously in the Pleiade edition, Andre Maurois hailed the collection 
as one of the world's finest boof(s f worthy of ranging with Montaigne 
and Montesquieu. Alain's staccato, aphoristic style is well represented 
here as is the independent, forthright spirit that made him the 
chief intellectual defender of the Radical Party. 

nrf 



226 ! PRINCIPLES AND CREDOS 
OF EDUCATION 

This fine word is full of meaning. Note that it expresses a move- 
ment rather than a stable and assured state. The degrees of the ages 
are included in it, and so it contains something irrevocable, but I 
choose to see here rather the persistence of the ages, and those de- 
grees of the self that go along with man; for the thoughts of old 
men, when they come, start always from some youthful impulse; 
but often within the span of a gesture they have ripened, faded, and 
withered away. In the mature man, thoughts are shaped and tem- 
pered; in the adolescent, they boil up, barely held in by external 
discipline; in the child, they are irrepressible and at once outside of 
him. And as there is need to guide the child to maturity, so man, at 
every age, must guide each thought to maturity; a man is said to be 
without education insofar as he shows a child's thoughts. Educa- 
tion is, therefore, always taking place; by no means mere possession 
and acquisition, but a continual conquest. Even if we wished to re- 
duce education to the science of manners, it would still be right to 
say that the well-mannered man is alone capable of invention. For 
the child is swept along by his initial impulse, and the adolescent 
gives way to feeling only with a sense of shame, but the adult 
guides his inspirations to maturity, so that the grace of the child 
is still evident, and the fire of adolescence, but controlled by judg- 
ment, which gives the finishing touch to true politeness. And he 
who acts by rule is a pedant, though he be formed by the best danc- 
ing master. Politeness is then a great and rare virtue; and a virtue 
in action, as Aristotle says, that is, invented. Nothing is charming 
twice over. 

If you wish to extend still further this great idea of politeness, it 
can be done; it can rise to the peak of wit, as the double sense of 
the word indicates. 1 To say that there is no thought without wit is 

Translators note: x The two meanings for "esprit" spirit and mind referred 
to in the French text are more sharply distinguished, more evenly weighted, 
and more commonly employed in French than any double meaning in English 
for "wit." 
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to say, following through the words, that politeness is ever present 
in the art of thinking. It is easy enough to understand that the same 
cause, disposition, character, or occupation, that made us act awk- 
wardly, timidly, or roughly, carries us toward the hasty, the abrupt, 
the mechanical; all deficiencies of the wit. It is clear that if training 
in manners does not assure a social sense, instruction in its broadest 
sense is no assurance of judgment. Everyone has observed that the 
ideas of an author can never be separated from a proper form, 
translating the disposition, the character, and, indeed, the whole 
nature of the man. On that point digests deceive us still more than 
is generally thought; for there is certainly something lost; and, to 
my mind, all is lost. Ideas in digest form are no longer even ideas. 
That is why we see perish as though by inner necessity those alge- 
braic systems we call basic languages, designed to express all possi- 
ble ideas, briefly and unambiguously; but ambiguity is the soul of 
natural languages, as the words wit and education have reminded 
us. We must first see the causes in the round; the law of ages is re- 
vealing in this connection. 

The necessity of first being a child and passing through succes- 
sive ages without getting out of the self is a sufficient definition of 
education. For if one has not first not known, it is to no purpose to 
know. Not knowing must have its value: "Be not straight," said the 
Stoic, "but straightened/* Therefore, if our right idea is not the 
righting of a false notion (that is, young, confused, and rich) the 
right idea will no more be a part of me than a hat or a coat. That is 
why science does not civilize, although this manner of speaking 
expresses only the effects; better say that science that does not 
civilize is not science at all. The order of ages is irreversible; it 
could be wagered that this law regulates all the movements of our 
mind. As man emerges from the child, so must the idea emerge 
from nature. Algebra was a science only for its inventor; for others 
it is a mere machine* It may well be that this is generally so, and 
that true thought goes in the same direction as the ages always 
from low to high, in the slightest judgment. High to low does not 
work at all. A crown does not make a king. 
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OF CLASSES 

Since it is function that furnishes ideas and determines opinion, as 
well as the opinion one has about an opinion, we must not be sur- 
prised to see in the ditchdigger going into a bar and the notary go- 
ing to mass two unlike men. The basic distinction made is that 
between the proletarian and the bourgeois, but there are many vari- 
ants on the principle. For the bourgeois is perfectly bourgeois when 
he lives upon opinion alone, like the priest or the notary; these 
people cease to be as soon as people cease to believe in them. But 
the merchant is doubtless at the other extreme of the bourgeoisie, 
since the quality of what he sells is important. Politeness does not 
make a wine good. A doctor is more of a bourgeois than a surgeon; 
manner is primary for the former, and skill for the latter. An engi- 
neer becomes less bourgeois as he learns more, because his power 
then depends on the action he exerts upon things; in a government 
office, the personnel director is more bourgeois than the chief ac- 
countant. A professor is a bourgeois insofar as he depends more on 
the art of teaching than on the knowledge within him; if he knows 
things that others do not know, in Algebra or Chemistry, he is 
therein a proletarian; this is immediately evident and by a thousand 
signs. A cook is less of a bourgeois than a valet because the cook 
has no need of politeness. A porter is a bourgeois; a floor-polisher 
is a proletarian. It is often the wife of the janitor who is the bour- 
geois; he is a proletarian, dealing not with men but with staircases. 
I perceive one remarkable intermediate figure, the animal han- 
dler. He is proletarian in terms of results, but somewhat bourgeois 
in his methods, for an animal is trained by threat or persuasion; 
that is, by a kind of politeness, or impoliteness, at any rate always 
by some show. The delivery man, who spoke so roughly to his 
horses, had the eye of a non-com and certainly used his anger as an 
instrument; something never seen in the manual arts, for wood and 
iron are insensitive to anger. Hence a coachman is closer to a bour- 
geois than a chauffeur. And this is true in details as well, for the 
chauffeur looks like a well-dressed workingman and the coachman 
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like a badly-dressed bourgeois. I even believe that the habit of 
speaking to animals forms a species o man, through the exercise of 
absolute power tempered by affection. This trait is one which 
characterizes the peasant, but it is not the sole one. The farmer 
gives orders to his family and his hired hands; in that respect he is 
a bourgeois. A like condition is true at the market, for he has 
more power over the buyer through his politeness than over his 
produce through his work. But the peasant is most sharply distin- 
guished from the proletarian in that agricultural products depend 
less on labor than on external causes; there are years when the 
wheat is good, when the hens fall sick, when the hay spoils; and 
this is true for wine. But a skillful shoemaker will always make 
good shoes, and a good watchmaker will always make a fine 
watch. Such men depend on their skill and snap their fingers at 
everything else; things don't turn against them. But the peasant is 
more fearful; he can bank on himself only over the long haul, as is 
evidenced by his saving and his purchase of new fields. The sea- 
sons, on which he depends, form his hope and fear. At the same 
time, the uncertainty and tricks of the weather make him prudent, 
and he never wants to be judged on what he holds. He must rely 
on others because he must sell and get time to pay. The habit he 
has developed of laying aside in good years for lean ones makes 
him provident and discreet; he will swear by nothing. On the con- 
trary, the proletarian has confidence in himself once he has a diffi- 
cult trade well in hand. There is accordingly nothing of the mystic 
about the proletarian; whereas for the peasant, the sense of invin- 
cible forces, whose effect is unpredictable, is only strengthened by 
experience, and it is this manner of superstition that sustains polite- 
ness in the country, a politeness invariably religious and hence less 
variable and nobler than that of the lawyer and the merchant, whose 
politeness is merely a commodity. 

Within the proletariat gradations will be easily found and for the 
same reasons. The manual laborer who has only his physical 
strength is more dependent on men than the skilled worker. The 
gardener aims to please; so does the village artisan, for he doubles 
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as a tradesman and makes the art of persuasion and, if need be, of 
hoodwinking an element in his artisanship. Even the workingman 
carrying out the orders of the boss therein joins the bourgeoisie; he 
retains something of the merchant's caution. The true proletarian is 
the one who, backed by a difficult trade, deals only with a super- 
visor often less skilled than he is and, like him, a proletarian. In 
this case the products are what count. The clerk, always less well 
paid than the workingman, is nevertheless a bourgeois, because of 
his eagerness to please his employer and his customers. Often an 
enterprise prospers through the attentions of two men; one, a 
specialist who handles the making; the other, a man with a talent 
for persuasion who does the selling. The first will become a kind of 
super-proletarian, particularly if he has no power over other men; 
and the other, who often has less culture, will be a bourgeois to the 
finger-tips. The same look will not size up the possibilities of a 
plank and the potentialities of a man. 

OF TRADES 

It is assuredly not the moral life in its full sense to live according to 
opinion and within opinion, as though in an element supplying 
food and air, assuming as the image of oneself the opinion held by 
others. Here we have an abuse of ceremony and of public life that 
reduces virtue to appearance. Therein lies the source of the greatest 
of human ills war. The center must remain free to guide if it can 
the shouting chorus. We must rise above this external and purely 
social life rightly termed a comedy; the sages of antiquity charac- 
teristically become at some moment unsociable and citizens of the 
world. This kind of flight is perfectly achieved by Socrates, who 
refuses flight; and in our day by Tolstoy. However, the reasons 
grouped here and based on human experience permit a declaration 
that in order to transcend one must first accept; the strength of the 
upright man, who opposes the public clamor at the crucial moment, 
is nevertheless built in public life, in the exercise of a trust, a func- 
tion, a trade. Man is brought up by society. Much was accepted by 
Marcus Aurelius. Tolstoy passed through all the ages, and from 
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each took something of his strength in dissent. Without this tem- 
pering, the personality always sinks into crankiness, as Alceste 
demonstrates. The moral personality is like aesthetic originality; one 
must first know how to accept and imitate if one wants finally not 
to accept and not to imitate. There is an age for the workshop and 
many young people say no before knowing. That is why the up- 
right man is a rare animal with more than one color in his coat. 
Count Mosca in the Charterhouse of Parma is often judged harshly 
because he tolerates a great deal, but he is constantly surpassing 
himself; it is doubtless in this manner that Marcus Aurelius was 
emperor and punished the Christians. 

It is at the level of a trade, at the common level, which is not a 
low level, that we must judge fairly of professional merit, group 
spirit, common decency, honor, and all other virtues of this sort, 
obedient and helpful and certainly not mean; or rather they are 
subject to scorn only if they are first accepted out of a just idea of 
human weakness. 

"Do you like being a policeman?" someone asks in L'Otage. 
"No, I don't," the Chief replies, "but a man does what he has to 
do." A job has its daily, unambiguous obligations. I see some that 
come from things and from tools; I see others that come from men 
and from opinion. 

Doing something you can do well imposes obligations. You must 
clean a rusty gun; you must take up a violin and play. And partic- 
ularly if the tool is at hand, for the familiar tool gives ease and per- 
fect contentment. Grandet repairs his staircase and sings. The love 
of work is by no means imaginary. First of all, the tool is an invita- 
tion to a kind of dance. A sailor takes up the oar or the cable, with- 
out even thinking of it. Still better is the language of the workshop 
with its tools in place; human power has no stronger image of it- 
self. 

But things, transformed by labor, possess their eloquence, and 
nothing so much as land under cultivation, which promises as 
much as it rewards. The peasant considers, not the result alone, but 
immense projects, which do not permit him to lie abed. Thereon is 
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based the love of property, because it alone offers an assured per- 
spective of work, of changes, of rearrangements. The strongest 
human feeling doubtless corresponds to the most important con- 
quest. There is no rest for this poet. The sight of fields poorly cul- 
tivated, choked with weeds, is painful for the peasant. As much can 
be said of any work undertaken; but the peasant's work has a spe- 
cial quality there is no end to it. The seasons renew the call of 
things and of tools. 

To this is added the idea that other men wait for and count on 
the worker. Men are waiting for me the thought tugs at me and 
rouses me. As usual, the most powerful idea here is not the most 
noble, knowing that the work of others will be more painful if I 
am missing; on the contrary, the harrowing thought is that the 
work will be done by others and successfully. The unbearable idea 
is that you will be repkced and even forgotten; this is a form of 
death. Herein lies the torment of illness; the true consolation is to 
say: "They are waiting for you; they can't replace you." Duty for 
most people is but an empty place ready for a man, and opinion 
watching the clock. Glory means being waited for; the welcome 
makes that clear, and every occupation has its glory. 

RELIGION AND TRADES 

The absence of religion among the proletariat is already explained 
by the causes examined above. I am now thinking of the perfect 
proletarian, who depends only upon machines in his work and, 
consequently, upon his own skill. It is understandable that such a 
man's prayer is directed naturally to himself. Other causes are 
worth examining, and principally the kind of life the steam-engine 
has imposed on factory workers: industrial cities, leisure and work 
brutally separated, families split up by factories, a sad hearth, no 
roots, and no past. The worker is not thus blocked from compre- 
hending a religious doctrine, from admiring it, from desiring its 
truth; one comes upon such examples. But it must be recognized 
that an intellectual discipline of the sort is not strictly speaking a 
religion, but rather a sort of philosophy and one that does not long 
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satisfy curiosity. When I have decided I need a religion and can ex- 
pect from it spiritual advantages and peace of mind, I am not on 
that account religious. On the contrary, the exercise of obedience 
and respect we see in a peasant family is a better preparation for be- 
lief, and first creates a sense of the power of the cult, o tradition, of 
opinion, and of authority. It is not impossible that electrical energy, 
more readily moved about than steam-power, will restore religion 
together with the family workroom and the hearth. It is on the 
hearth that the most ancient gods sat; and they, if we understand 
the matter rightly, are now and forever the basis and support of re- 
ligions of whatever sort. 

Consider the Marxist paradox always deserving of examination. 
If we suppose that a river, as is said of the Lys and of some others, 
is particularly suitable, by reason of the swiftness of its current and 
the composition of its waters, to the retting of flax, it follows that 
on its banks the finest linen thread will be spun; the distaff must 
be used, as Pierre Hamp has explained; there the finest linen cloth 
will be woven, and on a hand loom, since the power loom breaks 
the fine thread. Families are busy around the hearth; the man 
weaves and the wife spins; the children wind oflF and tie up the 
thread. Peasant life, discipline of feelings, respect, authority, family 
virtues, gods of the hearth, religion maintained or restored. The 
river, along its banks and by virtue of its waters, is a source of 
religion. The real proofs of the existence of God are not in Descartes 
or even in Saint Thomas. 

THE SOCIETY OF MERCHANTS 

Exchange creates strong ties. The activity of most men is spent in 
bargaining. And although buyer and seller seem to want to trick 
each other, one pretending to be in no hurry to sell and the other 
to have no need to buy, you would be very mistaken to view as a 
kind of theft the successful transaction each one expects. Theft and 
the thief are perfectly defined by the act of taking the goods of a 
man without his consent, whether by force or without his knowl- 
edge. On the contrary, consent concludes every trade. And con- 
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sent is given almost everywhere in accordance with the forms; I do 
not believe the sharpest dealers ever question that. Written con- 
tracts exist as a record for others; but between two men who make 
a trade, a clear consent concludes the exchange. Even peasant bar- 
gaining, most extended o all with its comedy of pretended break- 
ings-off, deliberations, and returns, is respectful of form, as the 
clearest sign of free consent. It amounts to a display of sound reason 
and complete freedom. 

The open market is an institution as ancient as commerce and 
shows a profound wisdom. When rates are established by bargain- 
ing, that is, by scattered auctions in which each participant wisely 
sets a limit on his concessions, it is as though each one took coun- 
sel of all and made sure in advance of the approval of every reason- 
able man. The clamor of the market place has a good ring in the 
ears. This does not mean that imagination, here as elsewhere, fails 
to set its traps. Everyone knows the panic that drives you to buy or 
sell at any price. But these accidents, often described, must not 
cause us to forget the stability of prices and the security felt about 
them, which constitute the normal order. Everything considered, a 
market is the finest example of the elaboration of true opinions in a 
meeting of men; looked at closely, it is the sole example we have. 
In gatherings that do not have trade as their object the true or 
false opinions of every man are confirmed rather than clarified. It 
would be impossible to find an example of a merchant who, able to 
find out the prices, would rather not do so. If you seek to learn the 
source of man's accepted ideas of investigation, of inquiry, of 
criticism of evidence, it is more rewarding to examine the market- 
place than the court-room; there some Pilate is always washing 
his hands. Buying and selling are our teachers of reason. The foun- 
dations of all humanity are economic. The models of peace, justice, 
and law are in those happy exchanges, so common and so little 
noted, from which buyer and seller go away satisfied with each 
other. 

Accordingly I see a touch of bad faith in the facile denunciations 
of misers; aside from a few madmen, and allowing for imaginative 
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distortion, I observe that a mind continuously bent on thrift and 
saving is in harmony with the most solid virtues: patience, sobri- 
ety, temperance, good faith, prudence, dignity, courage. But the 
prodigals are at the mercy of passions, mad hopes, humiliations, 
servitude; for having too quickly scorned moderate thoughts, they 
fall as low as possible. Calculation is the beginning of all sound 
reasoning. Experience shows that cooperative organization alone 
affords a true apprenticeship for political existence. These remarks 
bring us to look upon trade relationships as the buttress of all 
human society of any complexity. The Marxist prejudice is healthy 
for the mind, in maintaining that all transformations of society, not 
excepting constitutions, beliefs, and even ideas, result always from a 
certain alteration in the system of production and exchange. The 
system is well named Historical Materialism. We must not, how- 
ever, be too ready to say that financial interests govern the world. 
Men, like trees, are most easily bent at a point farthest from their 
roots; their heads are greatly shaken by passions. 

THE SPIRIT OF EQUALITY 

Democracy is by no means a political system; it is, rather, the nega- 
tion of every political system; for hierarchy and the religious obedi- 
ence which is joined to all hierarchy are eliminated by the demo- 
cratic effort, which, thus viewed, is basically anarchistic. But a 
negation is nothing. The affirmation of democracy, and it is a con- 
siderable one, is an effort to regulate all of life in society according 
to the justice of exchange, and hence in conformity with equality. I 
say that the secretary obeys the commissar religiously, is humiliated 
by rebuke, and flattered by recognition and promotion; whereas 
the employee imbued with the democratic spirit wants a contract 
of exchange between himself and his chief and rejects arbitrary 
advancement; therein he imitates the worker who has promptly 
organized himself against preferential treatment, thus imitating the 
justice of merchants, based on the laws of exchange. The politician 
will have none of it, requiring rather inequality and unquestioning 
obedience. To the degree, therefore, that the democratic spirit tri- 
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umphs in our societies, it is the mercantile order which triumphs. 

It is in matters of exchange that equality of persons appears in 
antiquity. The famous story of the carefree miller culminates a 
long chain of legends in which we see military despotism brought 
up short before an inferior necessity it cannot ignore. It is here 
that right is opposed to might and property is distinguished from 
possession. As Comte says, it is the transformation of a military 
regime into an industrial one which steadily raises economic con- 
cerns over distinctly political ones. Hence the abstract idea of judi- 
cial equality is born, negative in form, but positively powerful, be- 
cause it rests upon the economic substructure, which is as solid as 
the biological need for food, clothing, warmth, and shelter and 
for the same reasons. The right to property must then be examined, 
originating from exchange and the conditions of exchange, and 
thus joined at the roots with personal equality. Suppose communal 
property, the usual order in armies, were established everywhere; 
immediately one would dismiss commutative justice, which, for all 
its humility, has its rules, to return to distributive justice, always 
despotic in its absolute actions, since everything depends ultimately, 
at the limits of obedience, on the decision of the master, with no 
recourse to a judge, as when a corporal gives an order or an ex- 
aminer marks a candidate's examination. 

It would then appear that it is the mercantile order, as Plato 
would term it, resulting essentially from the control that needs im- 
pose upon passions, which carries all modern law; basically un- 
changed since antiquity and merely extended, it passes from the 
exchange of goods to the purchase of a labor supply and strives 
thereby to dominate political and even military power, which exist 
only through forced labor. In order to better appreciate the weight 
of the effort and the ruses to which the powers are reduced, we 
must consider that forced labor, without hope, confidence, and 
credit, separated, in short, from commutative justice, sinks to a 
subsistence level. Surplus is eliminated with a resultant general 
wretchedness against which no power can prevail. A system in 
which slaves alone work is condemned to unremitting conquest 
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and perishes by over-extension of the lines of combat. Thus we see 
that military power is ever concerned with protecting property, 
markets, judges, and laws, in order to establish and maintain credit. 
In accordance with these inflexible laws kings were dependent 
upon bankers. Such have always been the tactics of the powers. The 
idea of equality is maintained in the relationships of society despite 
the efforts of ambition, universal because man must first stay alive. 
The right to strike thus expresses the profound truth that without 
the good will of the workers there is wealth for no one. And the 
machine does not remedy that far from it. For the slave's revenge 
becomes easier and more dreadful; but above all the slave is with- 
out ideas and industry does not run without those ideas and initia- 
tives that are at every moment created by interest. Thus dies and 
will die any tyrannical regime from the moment it attacks eco- 
nomic rule. It is not by chance that proletarians are everywhere 
the defenders of law and peace. 

OF PREJUDICE 

There is altogether too much surprise expressed, particularly by 
youth, that a man be not disposed to change his opinion after hear- 
ing strong proofs to which he has no answer. It is quickly said that 
this slumber of the mind indicates slackness and laziness, but this 
is only a half-truth. Man always thinks more than he is given 
credit for; prejudice is often willed, as by an oath taken to oneself. 
Man is naturally dogmatic and a drifting state of mind is unbear- 
able to him. Doubt is not within the range of all; it supposes a cen- 
ter of firm doctrine. An empty mind is open to the entrance of 
confused and incoherent beliefs; here is one reason for not aban- 
doning easily what one is accustomed to consider as certain. Of all 
the types of security, security of mind is perhaps the most necessary; 
the more so since the mind is more alert, more attentive to its own 
notions: "From the snares of the evil spirit, deliver us, O Lord." 
The devil is the contradictory thought. In the profound view of the 
Church, the devil inspires above all dissident thoughts; heresy is 
more feared than error. 
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You use a hollow formula when you speak of 'thinking counter 
to general opinion.' To think is to be in accord with others. He 
who corrects others is thinking like Everyman for the essentials. 
Descartes, so bold among men, puts many questions to one side, 
and they are precisely those questions about which people are com- 
monly most positive. The reason is that agreement with men is the 
first condition of thought; the first in time, for it is by agreement 
that one learns; the first in importance, too, for the totality of our 
thought is like a human world that all humanity bears. We must 
feel the weight and the solidity of everything if we are to dare to 
think. In fact, there is no other method for thinking than to read 
the thinkers; one thus assumes a human posture and is surrounded 
by eminent witnesses. It is good to see that Spinoza first set Des- 
cartes' philosophy in order for himself. In truth, the most pressing 
step is to arrive at an accord with what is human; one can always 
put off the accord of mind with nature. It is easy to not know, since 
it is difficult to know and natural to fall into argument. Astronomy, 
the simplest of the sciences, requires a year or two of systematic 
and continuous observation before even its elements are understood. 
Accordingly, the opinion that others have learned this science, fol- 
lowing the agreed procedures of the mass of observers, is a substi- 
tute for the science itself, and this opinion is sufficient for most peo- 
ple. 

In this light all dissident opinion creates a scandal; and scandal 
is an unhappy bewilderment, soon irritated by the exchange of 
signs, and springing up whenever someone breaks with the har- 
mony of society. One cannot, for this reason, think in society; un- 
expected and powerful obstacles are met. It is unreasonable to wage 
a social war while attempting to further evidence and analysis. But 
scandal is itself but a warning. Restored to his solitude, the philoso- 
pher will find other reasons for prudence in his operations. Haste 
casts us back on prejudice; thus Descartes, in these two words, has 
powerfully described the whole circle of our errors. 

It is perhaps particularly through fear of haste and the endless 
follies that straightway punish it that man holds initially and pru- 
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dently to his long-established thought. It should here be repeated 
that those who change opinions and parties readily are generally 
little esteemed. The feeling is just in that it attaches value to sen- 
ousness and depth of conviction at least as much as to truth; and 
really truth is an abstraction and impossible to conclude. It is the 
prejudice of prejudices, and well-grounded, that the operation of 
thought is always deliberate and must be ever sustained against 
contradictory ideas by some purposeful faith. The mind must be 
firm set; it must not be wandering, drifting, questioning, lost. Such 
are the more honorable sources of prejudice, leaving aside laziness 
of mind and self-pride, its powerful allies. But prejudice engenders 
its own passion in minds naturally quick and even penetrating, as 
soon as they have the experience of a war difficult to wage, against 
others and against themselves, with certain losses and without as- 
sured profit. Frivolity is a grave state of mind, fearful of itself, and 
resolved to laugh at everything. 

TRANSLATED BY JEFFREY J. CARRE 



JULES ROMAINS 

A Sketch of Psychoanalysis 



A month after this essay appeared in the January 1922 number, 
Andre Gide noted in his Journals that for the preceding ten or 
fifteen years he had been indulging in Freudianism "without Jyiow- 
ing it." Indeed, the worJ^ of Freud was but beginning to be J(nown 
to the non-specialist Frenchman in the early twenties through the 
translations by Marie Bonaparte and S. ]anJ(lvitch and such essays 
as this one. Beginning in 1923, the N.R.F. publishing house brought 
out at least eight volumes by Freud before the second war. 

At the time of this essay f Jules Romains (1885- ) was not yet the 
triumphant comic dramatist of Knock (1923) or the novelist of the 
twenty-seven volumes of Men of Good Will (1932-46) but he had 
already distinguished himself as the creator of Unanimism and its 
illustrator in all the literary genres. His early degree in science and 
ten years of teaching in Iyc6es, besides his own experiments in extra- 
retinal vision, prepared him for an interest in psychoanalysis. 

nrf 

All last season Einstein was terribly stylish here. Philaminte and 
Belise enjoyed themselves to the full. They didn't pass you one 
single plate of cookies without calling upon you to choose between 
general relativity and restricted relativity. And people who would 
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have had considerable trouble defining the square of a number said 
to you with a disillusioned air: "Now that Einstein has shown that 
all is relative . . ." 

This winter will be the season of Freud, I fear. "Suppressed de- 
sires" are beginning to cause some stir in fashionable circles. Ladies 
tell their latest dream, cherishing the hope that some bold inter- 
preter will discover all sorts of abominations in it. A dramatic au- 
thor whose name I shall not mention, has already seeing the 
fashion coming found the time to write several clearly Freudian 
plays and to have them refused by several directors. I advise him to 
spice them up and to offer them immediately to the Grand Guignol. 
And finally, the special reviews, having neglected to record the ex- 
istence of Freud for twenty-five years, are covering themselves with 
ridicule by discovering him, hastily discussing his theses, or more 
touchingly, admitting them as if they were the most natural thing 
in the world. 

It would not be worth while once more pointing out the silliness 
of such fads if this were only a failing of good society. For three 
centuries these little outbursts have happened over and over again 
like epidemics of the flu; probably not so much the result of the 
French temperament in particular as of the habits of fashionable 
thought at all times and in every country. But society people are not 
the only ones to be blamed. Today as yesterday our specialists, 
scientists and qualified informants are much too slow to perceive 
what is happening outside of France. 1 Some sin through laziness, 
others through complacency, others through dishonesty. If they had 
the strength to "hold out" to the very end, there would be a certain 
elegance in their attitude. (Not the least fascinating trait of the 
ancient Greeks or Chinese was their continued scorn of "the bar- 
barians" and their inventions.) But no. One fine day they yield. 
They give in to fashion as to panic. During the whole time there 
was merit in knowing and appraising fairly, they were ignorant 

1 And also in France, I might add, but I want to be agreeable and I would 
weaken my reproaches by accumulating them. 
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and disdainful. Suddenly at the summons of public opinion, their 
blindness ceases. The Institute gets under way three months after 
]e Sais Tout. 

Since the Nouvette Revue Frangaise does not pride itself on being 
either the one or the other, it does not share their obligations. It 
speaks of the works of Freud today, not to point them out to its 
readers who, it assumes, are already informed, nor to join the 
chorus of fashionable opinion. But the first important translation of 
Freud has just appeared in French. 2 Educated people who have 
read it will find us justified in concerning ourselves with a work of 
this value and significance. Those who have not read it will think, 
as we do, that there would be affectation in waiting to speak of Freud 
until he has gone out of style. 

All the works of Freud and of his school have been grouped by 
Freud himself around the notion and under the heading of psycho- 
analysis. The word "psychoanalysis" means: analysis of the psychic 
content of the human being. It may seem to be a pretentious equiva- 
lent of "psychological analysis," but the latter has become much too 
worn to designate something as new, as complex in short, as psy- 
choanalysis. Freud is, then, completely right in creating or adopt- 
ing a new expression which is, moreover, as little of a barbarism as 
possible. 

In fact, the word psychoanalysis today covers four interdependent 
but distinct things: a method of investigation fitted to the disclo- 
sure of the contents of the mind; an etiological theory of neuroses; 
the therapeutics of neuroses; and finally, a general psychological 
theory, 

' Psychoanalysis, a method of investigation, does not lend itself 
easily to formulation. Freud himself was not very successful in do- 
ing so. Its interest, its originality lies in its application. This is not a 
mark against it. In psychology, at least, the methods which lend 
themselves to the most brilliant expositions are not the most produc- 
2 Introduction a la Psyckandyse. Trans, by S. Jank16vitch (Payot) . 
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tive. There are even methods whose main reason for being is ex- 
pository, to furnish material for a course. They have never been 
used to make a single discovery. Everything happens between the 
writer and his paper, between the lecturer and his audience. It is 
like indoor aviation. 

I have not seen the masters of psychoanalysis at work. But the 
reports they have made to us, the very allusions that they make to 
their procedures leave a favorable impression. People who are com- 
pletely ignorant of psychological experimentation for example a 
number of professional French psychologists and psychiatrists 
cannot help being suspicious. All this seems to them very fleeting, 
very doubtful. Others recognize by many a detail that Freud is 
speaking to them of a land to which he has really been. We shall 
have the time to state our reservations, to ask ourselves just how 
much these Freudian "finds" are discoveries, to protest against the 
adventuresome spirit of Freud. But let us not dispute his unusual 
merit. He knows what "psychic material" is. He has touched it, 
handled it; he has understood it. He speaks about it as a workman 
rather than as an engineer. Before quibbling with him, let en- 
gineers go do a year of apprenticeship. 

Freudian experimentation implies this idea: common observation 
puts before us a psychological appearance of the human being 
which is compound or composed, both in the sense that we say a 
chemical body is a compound and that a facial expression is com- 
posed. Therefore the problem is, on the one hand, to separate the 
elements, and on the other, to dissolve the lying appearance and to 
conquer the forces which work at maintaining it as they have also 
worked at setting it up. It is easy to see that the two tasks are not 
identical. A chemical compound does not make an effort to de- 
ceive us as to its composition. Man, such as he has become through 
the conditions of life, does his utmost to deceive us and himself 
about himself. 

However, traditional analysis discerned that fact much less 
clearly than Freud. Too often it accepts the self as it presents it- 
self. It indeed claimed to go beyond the surface, to attain hidden 
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depths, but in many cases it is content to dig through the details 
of appearance. It sees the minute detail, but that is in no way the 
same thing as seeing deeply. It is clear that the most minutely de- 
tailed analysis of the superficial layer of soil is not the same as a 
geological boring, even though the latter be merely general. Even 
when the former seeks what lies beneath, it allows itself to be 
guided by the conspicuous indications of the surface. It does not 
suspect the existence of a layer of iron unless the rocks above are all 
rusty, or of coal unless one treads on black dust. 

If the surface of the soil is only accidentally deceptive, the sur- 
face of a consciousness is deceptive both by accident and by artifice. 
From this fact, it follows that there are so many failures and illu- 
sions in traditional analysis. Before psychoanalysis considers the 
first meaning in which the self 3 is a compound (like a chemical 
body), it considers the second (the way in which an expression of 
the face is composed), and grapples with that difficulty. 

There are two ways of reaching the truth of the self, or rather 
two detours which open up to psychoanalysis. 

On the one hand, the supervision exercised by the self upon itself 
in order to hide from us what is happening within is not always 
equally strict or tight. There are moments and forms of activity in 
which the self allows his system of defense to grow feeble, in 
which, without revealing himself naively, "he gives himself away," 
moments when his lies for he continues to lie seem obvious, 
such as in blocked acts and in dreams. The type of the blocked act 
is the slip. Traditional psychology, even when it is supposed to be 
experimental, neglects the study of the slip. It sees in it only a 
"miss" of our mental or nervous mechanism, only an accident with- 
out any psychological significance, whose causes a finical science 
might have fun tracing; but it is an accident having as little con- 
nection with the deeper life of the self as a printer's error, which 

3 The reader will please accept, for the convenience of our discussion, our 
using the terms self, consciousness, mind ... as synonymous. In every case 
it is a question of the psychological content of the human being at every degree 
of consciousness and personality. 
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can be explained by the inattention or awkwardness of the printer, 
has with the thought of the author; it no more gives us informa- 
tion about the self than the printer's error helps us penetrate the 
author's thought. Psychoanalysis has had the merit of forming the 
hypothesis that the slip is "a complete psychic act, having its own 
aim, a manifestation with its own content and meaning." In more 
general terms, the blocked act escapes from the self; it is the con- 
fession of a secret thought, feeling, or desire, a confession which 
the self catches as quickly as possible and to which we conven- 
tionally pay no attention in the daily run of life. Fortified by this 
hypothesis, psychoanalysis tackles blocked acts which were neg- 
lected by its predecessors as negligible slag, and we must rec- 
ognize that it makes valuable discoveries in this field. The psycho- 
analytic explanation of blocked acts is the most often successful 
one, as well as the one that goes deepest. Therefore, like a good 
scientific rule, it is at present the best one. This is the first result. 
The importance of dreams was easier to see: there have been 
numerous studies on dreams. However, psychology has hardly ever 
applied itself to the dream excepting to assign to it characteristics of 
a residual activity. One dreams of catastrophes because of bad di- 
gestion, of travel to the North Pole because the blanket has 
slipped. One dreams of being dragged before justice for fraudulent 
bankruptcy because of overwork the preceding evening doing the 
accounts. Interesting explanations but brief. The dream appears 
merely as a somewhat morbid continuation of diurnal activity, or 
as a fantastic deformation of the most ordinary corporeal events. 
Nothing to be drawn from this source as to the history and the 
future of our deepest self. Very often the explanation is even more 
easily achieved. It is admitted that during sleep nerve currents 
circulate in the brain, no longer following the systematic paths of 
action, but obeying chance Unkings whose existence is permitted 
by repose or in other words, that images associate in a haphazard 
manner. Psychoanalysis forms the hypothesis that the dream is a 
complete or, if you prefer, sufficient psychological activity, that is, 
an activity which finds its justification in itself and which, like 
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every definite function of the living being, must be explained by 
its aim as much as by the causes which determine it. The dream 
constitutes for our tendencies and for the forces which develop 
therein a sort of complementary outlet. Real life indeed offers our 
tendencies an outlet, but a narrow one, a thwarted one sometimes 
even strictly blocked. Desire subsides only in action and is inof- 
fensive only at the price of action. By the phantoms of acts which 
dreams arouse, they perform the accomplishment of desire and dis- 
arm desire. Thus for analytical research, the dream completes, cor- 
rects or gives lie to the image of ourself which our real life does its 
utmost to sketch. The correct interpretation of dreams is of no less 
importance to the psychoanalyst than the interpretation of acts and 
attitudes was to the moralist of long ago who sketched a "charac- 
ter." But if the self which dreams guards itself less than the self 
which speaks or acts, it nevertheless keeps watch. It offers us a 
visage which is, in its way, composed, more awkwardly to be sure, 
or to be more exact, with more of the capricious subtlety of the 
savage than with the cold self-possession of the civilized man. In 
particular, if the dream "confesses" much more than diurnal ac- 
tions, it does so in hardly anything but symbolic language; and we 
know what ingenuity the most primitive imagination reveals in 
creating symbols. Whence come the difficulties and the perils in 
the interpretation of dreams. The very hypothesis of the symbol 
opens the way to all fantasies and conjectures. Think of the ravings 
authorized by the symbolism of the myth in the nineteenth cen- 
tury! 

When it comes to giving meaning to blocked acts or dreams, 
psychoanalysis maintains an only half active attitude which brings 
it closer to the critical sciences. The psychoanalyst reminds one of a 
philologist seeking the true text behind the readings of the manu- 
script or of a historian trying to reconstruct an event through the 
collation of a certain number of diplomatic lies, of slanted writings 
and doubtful pieces of evidence. The scientist does not have the 
initiative when he handles facts; he is contented to get the most out 
of them. 
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The other path of psychoanalytical investigation comes closer to 
the experimental methods. In short, it consists in provoking relaxed 
states in the self, in artfully multiplying those moments during 
which the self is most off its guard, composes its visage the least 
carefully. Such an intervention can be conceived of in many ways, 
and in this respect psychoanalysis is much less bold than it has the 
reputation of being. In particular, it seems that Freud, after hav- 
ing learned from the school of Charcot, in that very school, the no- 
tion of hypnosis, made only the most banal use of it. On this point, 
one feels that he acts like a timorous disciple who repeats the work 
of the master with more respect than imagination and ends up by 
becoming disgusted with an instrument of research whose use he 
has not mastered and whose principle he has not perfected. The 
theory of aggregates of consciousness, which was born in France, 
and the experimental technique connected with it, seem more ad- 
vanced than psychoanalysis in this respect. 

What can be called psychoanalytical experimentation is hardly 
more than the perfecting of current practices like interrogation. 
Without doubt interrogation is an awkward and inefficient tool in 
unskilled hands. Used by the police, interrogation is only a mechan- 
ical alternation of inert, uninterested questions and flatly defensive 
answers. Leisurely questioning by an examining magistrate be- 
comes complicated and changes its nature. Now the object of the 
questioning is not so much to provoke a direct response as to 
oblige the patient's mind to assume certain postures which reveal 
him and suddenly throw him off the guard which he had pre- 
pared. In many cases the ideal is even to succeed in releasing the 
longest possible monologue. If the accused speaks for a whole hour 
without stopping, and if the magistrate pays attention, the magis- 
trate wins. It is as if the truth were "drawn up from the depths" by 
the torrent of words. It may pass fleetingly and bit by bit. You 
must be agile enough to seize everything. But the self resists the 
interrogation of the magistrate with all its strength. All its powers 
of resistance stand shoulder to shoulder with the consciousness 
which is lying. Substitute the confessor for the magistrate. No 
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longer does the self have to save its skin. It is still lying as a 
result of an inveterate tension, but there is no longer any essential 
reason why it should not stop lying. On the contrary, confession, a 
deep confession, provoked with gentleness, induces a delightful eas- 
ing of tension. 

The analytic power of confession is usually limited by the very 
solicitude of the confessor who is more preoccupied with the wel- 
fare of souls than with their truth. In the confession he seeks re- 
pentance. His interrogation is directed toward absolution. And 
then, it can happen that he lacks time or aptitude. The psychoana- 
lyst is a confessor who allows himself all the necessary leisure and 
who, at least temporarily, refuses to have any other concern than 
that of understanding. Moreover, he is guided by speculative hy- 
potheses, aided by the diverse ideas and special skills of the psy- 
chologist, of the physiologist and of the psychiatrist. 

It would not be entirely unjust to claim that there is lacking in 
psychoanalytic investigation that primary, irreducible something 
which characterizes each of the great methods of science, each of 
the great laboratory techniques, and which, doubtless, explains 
their fruitfulness. For it can very readily be conceived that before 
the use of the microscope or of the chemical coloration of tissues, 
the telescope or the use of spectroscopy, certain discoveries were im- 
possible; and it is just as easy to see how the introduction of these 
processes made the same discoveries inevitable. But one hesitates to 
pronounce the word "discoveries" in connection with the results of 
psychoanalysis. Several of them have certainly been very brilliant. 
We cry out in admiration. Here is the analysis of a case of 
jealousy which dazzles us by the virtuosity of the investigation 
and astonishes us by the depths it attains. We think of Racine, 
Stendhal, Dostoevsky. We wonder if for the first time the be- 
spectacled scientists have not gone deeper into the heart of man than 
have the poets. But this is not what science means by a discovery: 
order of facts both new and constant; new and constant relation- 
ship of facts; or if you prefer, new family of facts, new law of facts 
such are the two aspects of scientific discovery. Psychoanalysis 
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brings us something different which I am careful not to scorn, 
which I merely try to define: perhaps a substitute for poetic in- 
tuition; more certainly still an acute knowledge of particular facts, 
a science of the individual. I am well aware that the theories of the 
blocked act and of the function of dreams can be taken for the 
formulation of general relationships. I do not forget that we must 
still examine psychoanalysis as a general psychological theory. But 
the generality claimed in this way is that of "general views" rather 
than of scientific discovery. 

In short, to keep to our point, psychoanalysis as a method of re- 
search is more analogous to the habits of the scholar, of the literary 
man, than to those of the scientist. It seems to depend on art, in 
the widest sense of the word, even more than on science. In it 
ability has more value than method itself. And a find seems to 
come not so much from the method as from a fortunate encounter 
between the occasional wealth of the material and the personal tal- 
ent of the seeker. 

Psychoanalysis, the etiological theory of neuroses, stems from the 
following hypothesis: the neurotic symptom is like the dream, like 
the blocked act, an emergency exit for tendencies which do not 
find their outlet in real and normal life. The life of man in society 
permits him to realize only a certain number of his desires, to sat- 
isfy only a part of his tendencies. The thought of man in society 
goes further; it does not even allow itself to become clearly conscious 
of those of its natural tendencies which go most directly against 
social veto. Whence come two degrees of repression. If I am poor 
and if my condition has no chance of becoming better, it is ab- 
surd, but not criminal for my thought to be filled with automobiles 
and castles; I chase all that out of my active thought to repress it 
into the region of day dreams and nocturnal dreams. Dreaming, 
I give myself the automobiles and castles that life stubbornly re- 
fuses me. But if I want to murder my brother, if I desire an in- 
cestuous union, this first type of repression is not sufficient. I chase 
my desire further down into the region of the unconscious. Even 
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my nocturnal dreams will accept it only i it is disguised in sym- 
bolic form. 

In the healthy man, this double repression functions without too 
much trouble. The repressed tendencies are contented with the 
regular outlet of the dream and the day dream, of the restricted 
and chance outlet of the blocked act. 

But it happens that the incessant work of repression overtaxes the 
strength of the subject. The self keeps enough energy to prevent 
the tendency from obtaining satisfaction through an act, to keep the 
murder or the incest from taking place, but not enough to control, 
with its usual success, the pressure of the tendency. The tendency 
allows itself an abnormal outlet, which is the symptom, a sort of 
psychical aneurism. In the symptom, the neurotic self, under more 
or less allegorical forms, acts out, simulates the satisfaction of its 
desire. The sickness becomes a refuge through which the self es- 
capes from the temptation by pretending to yield to it. 

A theory of admirable depth and elegance. In what measure can 
it be proved? In itself the material is poorly adapted to proof. 
There would have to be preliminary agreement upon the idea of 
neurosis, upon the limits and the classification of this family of 
mental states. Specialists do not seem to succeed in doing so. 
Viewed from the outside, their definitions and classifications in- 
spire no confidence. Those which Freud proposes look scarcely any 
better. 

Let us grant to specialists the least suspect of bias that the Freu- 
dian theory explains a certain number of neuroses, fails to explain 
many others, and in all cases allows an unknown principle to sub- 
sist. Why does that which is dream or day dream in Peter become 
a symptom in Paul? Is it a congenital failing, or one acquired by 
resistance? These are words. The explanation remains to be found. 

The Freudian therapy of neuroses stems from the etiological the- 
ory. It is the best known aspect of psychoanalysis, which estab- 
lished the popularity of the theory. We shall say only a word about 
it. 
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Since the cause of the symptom is known to the psychoanalyst, 
he can hope to act upon it and to do away with the symptom at its 
root instead of masking it or diverting it as psychiatrists are con- 
tented to do. 

At the origin of all neuroses there is repression. Let us do away 
with repression and we shall suppress the neurosis. But the thing is 
not so simple. Here is a neurotic whose illness comes from the fact 
that he secretly desires to kill his father and wed his mother (Freu- 
dians gallantly call this the Oedipus complex). One can imagine a 
heroic prescription: "Kill your father, then wed your mother." 
(This we would call the Oedipus cure.) The neurotic would be 
cured at once. But the remedy is morally too costly, and the pa- 
tient would run the risk of being seized by a remorse neurosis 
with a more frightening prognosis than the first one. 

Psychoanalysis cannot have recourse to this direct treatment ex- 
cepting in the case where the liberation of the tendency does not 
threaten morality or society too seriously; for example when a 
puritan upbringing has turned the subject away from the most legiti- 
mate enjoyment. Nevertheless, certain psychoanalytical prescriptions 
have caused a scandal, they say. A circumstance which proves 
nothing for or against Freud. 

In other cases, the treatment is based upon the curative power of 
"clear and distinct" ideas. In other words, the treatment suppresses 
only the second-degree repression (that is, from the conscious to 
the unconscious) and lets subsist the first-degree repression (from 
the act to the tendency), a repression of which the self, even 
though weakened, remains capable. 

Psychoanalysis the treatment makes use of psychoanalysis the 
method of research. The patient is called upon to acquire progres- 
sive consciousness of the origin and meaning of his symptoms. He 
attends, participates in the investigation of which his "self 9 is the 
object. He is cured when the guilty tendency has been completely 
spread out under the light of consciousness. He is cured when he 
\nows. 

The Socratic and also Stoic element therein (the curative virtue 
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of definition, the treatment of inner phantoms) is not displeasing. 
Psychoanalysis borrows the old traditions of wisdom. The long 
experience of Christian confession and of its power of psychical 
purgation adds still more authority to it. 

Everything we know of the life of the mind inclines us to admit 
that this therapy can obtain a decisive and lasting success. But are 
there not numerous failures and uncertain successes? Does not a 
neuropathic constitution, well-established in an individual, mock 
this treatment which is, in short, local and circumstantial? With a 
deplorable fecundity, does it not continually produce new shoots of 
symptoms? I have no capacity to solve this question, but our spe- 
cialists will do well to discuss it with an open mind, under pain 
of remaining twenty years behind their European colleagues. 

As a general psychological theory, psychoanalysis has ambitions 
too vast for us even to dream of setting them forth within the 
limits of this article. Moreover, this is where the adventures begin. 
This is also where essayists of every color, informers and de- 
formers of every rank will most easily find food. I should be vexed 
with myself if I gnawed at their portion. 

We have praised Freud enough to allow ourselves a remark 
which he can, if need be, take for another bit of praise. When we 
read him, we sometimes think of Darwin; sometimes, too, we 
think of Spencer and even of Rene Quinton. I mean that he does 
not hesitate to throw in between two scientific ideas one of those 
brilliant insights which certainly bear witness to a great mental 
activity, which one yearns to deckre inspired by genius, but which, 
afterwards, one does not classify in the same corner of the mind 
with good scientific coin. These are fiduciary securities linked to 
the fate of the issuing bank. 

I can appreciate as much as anyone the piquancy, the excitement 
of the idea that anguish, normal or neurotic, has its origin in the 
impression of stifling which the new-born baby experiences in leav- 
ing its mother's womb. Far from jeering, I even say that this is a 
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great idea, an admirable poetic intuition. I imagine it very well, 
condensed into a verse of Claudel's T&te d'or. But I am embar- 
rassed when a whole theory, almost a whole clinical description of 
the neurosis of anxiety is based upon this idea, and this confusion 
of genres, repeated twenty times, eventually comes to shock me. 

I am disturbed as to the solidity of the general theory- The re- 
duction of psychic activity to the libido, pan-sexualityhave these 
ideas been dictated to Freud by experience? Are they not rather a 
"brilliant insight" which experience itself cannot verify, philosophic 
hobbies which should be frankly presented as such? 

The thesis is simple. Our whole psychic activity, normal and ab- 
normal, comes down to the play of tendencies; and all the tenden- 
cies are reduced in the last analysis to the sexual tendency or the 
libido. The sexual tendency is not confused with the genital urge, for 
it is not linked, as is the latter, to the function of the reproduc- 
tive organs. In short, one must understand by libido the general 
appetite of the living being for sensuous enjoyment. All his organs, 
in theory at least, are capable of procuring it for him. But why 
consider so general a tendency as sexual? For two reasons, one log- 
ical, the other chronological. If we seek the common and essential 
element in all the forms of the pleasure o the senses, we find it at 
its highest point of concentration and purity in that enjoyment 
which is specifically sexual. Languages bears witness to this: when 
one speaks of the "enjoyment of the flesh" or the "pleasures of the 
flesh" without being specific, we recognize so well the outstanding 
characteristic of sexual pleasure that it was, in fact, exactly the 
pleasure we meant. The second reason is that in the development 
of the individual, the libido, at first diffuse, concentrates little by 
little, and in the normal adult becomes centered to the point of 
scarcely overflowing the limits of the specifically sexual activity and 
the function of the genital organs. 

The Freudian theory of sexual perversions is not the least in- 
genious conclusion to be drawn from these principles. All sexual 
perversions come from the arrested development of the libido; for 
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in every perversion of this nature, the libido overflows excessively 
the specific genital function, does not succeed in being centered 
there or does not even succeed in attaching itself to it. All perverts 
are stricken with psychic infantilism. They are "grown up chil- 
dren." The "unnatural" practices, their states of passion, so odious 
to the normal adult, only perpetuate or rediscover the confused 
emotions and the secret play of the age so poorly called "innocent." 
Here Freud strikes a blow at the well-known "purity of child- 
hood," a blow from which, I greatly fear, it will never recover. For 
there is more in his favor than the structure of his theory. Without 
question, experience is on his side. Unpleasant truth? Perhaps. 
Dangerous? I do not think so. The great periods, the periods of 
serene affirmation, of well-constructed civilization have all sought 
the ideal of man in the normal adult. Disturbed periods and peri- 
ods of falsehood have pretended to adore in the child the best of 
mankind. "Those angels," said Tartuffe. 

But what of the superior functions of life? Freud admits, as have 
many others, a sublimation of tendencies. If he does not fittingly 
praise the miracle of society, he at least perceives its most visible 
results. In the social man, the libido, hunted down, undergoes a 
metamorphosis. With its animal ardor, it nourishes the magnificent 
works of the mind. 

And thus it is that the Freudian doctrine, so concerned with 
the self, so favorable in theory and in appearance to the intensifica- 
tion of individual consciousness, to a revival of individualism, 
might well after all add its stone to the deification of the human 
group. Between the animal and God, Freud has worked on the 
animal. He has not worked for it. 

In the preceding pages, I have been satisfied to explain succinctly. 
When I had occasion to make a criticism, I did not push it very far. 
Nor did I try to show all that Freud owes to others, all that psy- 
choanalysis tends to give out as wonderfully new, but which is 
only the appropriation, the restatement of the systemization of 
knowledge already acquired long ago. The best way of perceiving 
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the originality of a theory is to begin by admitting it. The best 
condition for judging it is to have understood. We French have 
in our very nature a thousand reasons for resisting fads and for 
keeping calm; but we have no excuse for not understanding. 

TRANSLATED BY BLANCHE A. PRICE 



GABRIEL MARCEL 
The Dearth of Spirituality 



When this essay appeared in March 1929, Gabriel Marcel (i88j- ) 
was fynown as an idealistic philosopher glorifying faith and intuition 
and the author of Le Journal mtaphysique (1927) . He was not yet 
the Catholic Existentialist of Etre et Avoir (1935) and Homo Viator 
(1948), and his numerous dramas were still unknown to the public. 
Not long after this date, Bergson's Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion (/9J2) affirmed the immortality of the soul and prepared 
the way for the philosopher's conversion to Christianity, while his 
successor at the College de France, Edouard Le Roy, worked to 
fuse Bergsonism and Catholic dogma. 

nrf 

"God, if he existed, ought to be obvious. What a scandal [sic] it 
would be if a supremely good being refused to communicate with 
men." 

These remarks were not made, as one might suppose, by the 
present-day pharmacist in the village of Yonville or by some tem- 
porary official of a small town in the presence of the regular cus- 
tomers at the Caf6 du Commerce. No. This summons was ad- 
dressed to the Everlasting in front of a hundred and fifty persons 
by an Inspector General of Education, Mr. Gustave Belot, who 
presided over the jury last year at the examination for the degree of 
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agrege de philosophic. It would be an egregious error, and it is on 
this point that I must insist, to see in these words the expression 
of a merely personal deficiency, presented to be sure without 
modesty. Only the disarming naivete of the remark belongs to the 
speaker himself; the attitude of mind which this expression reveals 
is in reality the very one shown by a certain professor of the Sor- 
bonne who represents abroad I am thinking of a recent interna- 
tional congress contemporary French thought. The fundamental 
idea is not only that "man is better than his origins" these very 
words were spoken in my presence but that he does great honor 
to the universe by his mere existence, for which nothing outside 
of him could possibly be held responsible. So that, by a paradox 
which incidentally is unconscious, the divine attribute of unaided 
existence is thus surreptitiously conferred on man. The metaphysics 
of the scholarship-holder, of the self-made man, who misses no op- 
portunity to sing his own praises and to demand his rights from an 
order of which he considers himself the natural creditor. France it 
must be noted in sorrow and humility is no doubt the only coun- 
try at the present time where the lower middle class mind can tri- 
umph thus in a domain from which its concepts, based on pre- 
sumption and rancor, should be mercilessly excluded. That the 
Voltaire of Candide is at the root of these wretched attacks, of 
this denial of spirituality opposed to a universe that it would be 
pleasant to see more talkative, both more comfortable and more 
sensible, above all more respectful of some people's recognized po- 
sitions I shall not deny. But we must admit that there was only a 
very narrow margin for degradation left to thought like that of 
Voltaire, which was already so close to boarding-house philosophy. 
What appears to me infinitely more serious is the observation that 
at the present time the central philosophical tradition embodied in 
a Ravaisson, a Lachelier, a Boutroux, the real heirs of the purest 
metaphysicians, has degenerated to such a point that it tends to 
merge at its extreme outer edge with a feeble and narrow ration- 
alism that no Bergson, alas, will ever exorcise in our country. 
What are the reasons for this debasement of the speculative sense ? 
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To tell the truth, I discern them only in part; but it seems to me 
certain that it depends to a great extent on the total absence of de- 
fense which minds devoid of either profound aesthetic culture or 
personal experience of religious things can put up against a sci- 
ence they assimilate conscientiously without active participation in 
it. There, it seems to me, is the essential difference between the 
men I have named and a philosopher like Mr. Leon Brunschvicg 
whose immense learning and high intellectual integrity can be de- 
nied by no one. But the question I am asking myself is whether 
there is not an inevitable tendency in thought like his to confuse 
the will to spirituality, which is manifest, which is even quite 
moving and spirituality itself, which could not exist without a 
sort of grace, and at the same time, and above all, without the ini- 
tial act by which man abandons the debts apparently due him by a 
reality that transcends him, inasmuch as it permits him to be, as it 
tolerates him. I know very well that idealism, by systematically im- 
mersing the real in the bosom of a more and more depersonalized 
subjectivity, has powerfully contributed to accredit not only these 
claims on reality, this demanding spirit, but also the idea of the im- 
possibility of a real counterpart to these claims themselves. But is it 
not clear that after neo-Hegelianism, after the Bergsonian revolu- 
tion, after the critique of the phenomenologists, insofar as the lat- 
ter destroys the idea of a creative spontaneity of the knowing sub- 
ject, there no longer exists any valid reason for subscribing to a 
doctrine that isolates man dehumanizing him incidentally, that is 
to say reducing him to a certain dynamic and ideal scheme of 
himself from the concrete environment that in reality not only 
surrounds him but penetrates him entirely? 

This dearth of spirituality understood in a concrete sense seems 
to me the true blemish of our official philosophy; it is what ex- 
plains the impression of indigence, of lymphatism that French 
philosophy gives with the exception of Bergsonism, an admirable 
but isolated phenomenon the moment it is compared with the 
philosophies of Germany, England and America, considered in 
their best representatives. It may be answered that this relative 
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poverty is compensated for by a greater insistence on intellectual 
rigor and I willingly admit that the desire for accuracy, for strict 
honesty of thought, is commonly found among us, and that our 
neighbors on the contrary are quite often satisfied with too rapid 
and risky approximations. But it must be asked on the one hand 
whether the very terminology of a thinker such as the author of 
Le Progres de la conscience dans la philosophic occidentale does 
not imply certain concessions that are unacceptable in current 
language (as for example when it takes up a term like "God" and 
gives it a meaning that is quite incompatible with the real and 
current usage of this word); and on the other hand whether 
many minds among us are not hypnotized by a certain type of pre- 
cision that can be obtained only in certain rigorously circumscribed 
domains. What is striking, every time one opens a French philo- 
sophical review, is this almost universal incapacity, I do not say to 
get up off the ground but just to get under way. The verbal motor 
painfully constructed in the course of years of university study 
starts and begins to hum but the machine does not move, no doubt 
because no one has performed the elementary operation which con- 
sists of realizing in advance the ground that is to be covered. I 
still recall perfectly the impression of astonishment I felt one day 
while reading an article, Birth and Death, which intended quite 
simply to do away with the problem and with its terms them- 
selves by positing a certain intemporal reality of thought. A per- 
fectly unconscious trickery performed by a mind that was honest 
beyond any possible doubt, but hypnotized, blinded by a certain 
scholasticism. It must be stated with certainty that the concrete and 
the spiritual can only be salvaged together. Mr. Bergson has always 
known it, he has always affirmed it, but it must be admitted, alas, 
that his teaching has not yet been truly fertile in this country, and 
this is perhaps partly due to the fact that he has never explained 
himself on the religious problem. No one can know for how long 
he will still be among us; there are several of us who are beseech- 
ing him to give us something, even if it were only some simple 
notes, on an aspect of his philosophy which at the present moment 
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can be nothing more for his commentators than a field of risky 
conjectures, without real bases. As for the strict demands he has al- 
ways made with respect to his own thought, for the most precise 
possible expression of it, perhaps he does not really have the right 
to maintain them to the end. 

In the desert of French thought, the fountainheads are too rare; 
when so many others raise their voices who have nothing to say to 
us, no message to communicate to us, will he alone be silent? 

TRANSLATED BY VINCENT MILLIGAN 



HENRI BERGSON 

Remarks on Thibaudet as Critic and Philosopher 



When Albert Thibaudet (1874-1936) died, the N.RJF. -aware that 
it had lost a major critic and intellectual influence devoted the issue 
of July 1936 to his memory with appreciations and recollections by 
the chief writers associated with the Review. This essay by the great 
philosopher Henri Bergson (1859-1941) is of particular value because 
of Thibaudet f s reputation as "the Bergsonian critic!' 

nrf 

I should like to be permitted to address to Thibaudet a few words 
of farewell. I liked him and I admired him for his marvelous in- 
telligence, for his nobility of character, and for his kind heart. 
For kind he was, and it is probably that quality which explains in 
part the indulgence of his criticism. But that indulgence which has, 
by the way, been exaggerated and which sometimes gave way to 
justified severity and (I know whereof I speak) to indignation, 
had another source. The book that Thibaudet read to the end was 
always a book which had at least some good pages. The ideas which 
he extracted from it immediately formed in his mind a crackling 
composition which ignited, arose, exploded and cascaded down in a 
shower of multi-colored stars. He was grateful to the man who had 
provided him with this festive display, or rather to the man who 
had made it possible for him to bestow it upon himself. Let us not, 
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then, reproach him for his indulgence. Rather let us try to imitate 
it. When a two-hundred page book contains ten instructive or sug- 
gestive pages, we ought to be grateful to the author and pretend 
that the rest was never written. The best of us know that our own 
reputedly most beautiful thoughts were culled amongst others, less 
beautiful or not beautiful at all, which almost squeezed through 
along with the best. We simply had the wisdom or the good luck 
to keep the less good to ourselves. Our superiority lay in realizing 
in time the mediocrity of the spots where we were mediocre. Let us 
be charitable then to others as we might have had to be to ourselves. 
But I should not have spoken of fireworks. With Thibaudet, 
everything was solid. You could propose to him at random any 
subject of literature, history, politics, psychology or ethics; his ex- 
pressed opinion, always original and often paradoxical in appear- 
ance, would stand up under concentrated scrutiny and, for this very 
reason, yielded more and more enlightenment if only because the 
question tended to become purely philosophic. I can still remember 
a long discussion we had together about statesmen of the last half of 
the nineteenth century. Somewhat playfully we asked ourselves who 
was the greatest of them all. He supported Bismarck, I was for 
Cavour. Our conversation ended up by concentrating on the Con- 
gress and the Treaty of Berlin, in which I had always seen the climax 
of German grandeur as well as the origin of all catastrophes. For 
this reason, it so happened that I had studied them carefully and 
believed that I had a special comprehension of the period. But Thi- 
baudet had a special knowledge of everything. Very rapidly my 
meager erudition was submerged by his. And as always happened, 
we discovered that our discussion was edging by itself toward a 
philosophic problem: how is one to recognize the greatness of a 
statesman? In any other field one can judge directly the man, or the 
works, or both together, and then pass judgment. But with the 
statesman it is the survival of his work which, retroactively, confers 
greatness on him. Of two great ministers, or so-called great ministers, 
one has not been superior to the other and, up to a given point, still 
is not; he will become superior and, from that moment on, he will 
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have been so. Until then, their respective merits are no more in the 
past than in the future, and a man cannot do much more than wager 
on one or the other of them. 

Thibaudet was above all a philosopher. He was modest enough to 
give the tide of Bergsonism to the two-volume work which he de- 
voted to great philosophic problems. There is no doubt that he sums 
up there the doctrine expounded in my works. Nor is there any 
doubt that he isolates the guiding spirit as he always did when he 
studied an author. Yet it is immediately clear that he follows me 
with an equal measure of fidelity and inconsistency. I mean that if 
he happens to be making the same journey I made in one jump, he 
stops at each traffic circle while crossing a city, at each wayside cross 
in the forest, equally captivated by art and nature. On the byways, 
highways, and avenues which radiate out from these points, he 
makes successive excursions and each time he goes as far as pos- 
sible, drawing up a detailed map of the countryside I had only 
passed through. As a result, he has treated in his own way, always a 
personal way, many questions I had left aside. He worked in a two 
dimensional field whereas mine had but one dimension. 

Now, I feel that Thibaudet was again too modest in stating that 
he had drawn inspiration for his method from my books, A man 
does not practice a method with such mastery if he has not always 
borne it within himself. Many times I have ascertained between his 
thought and my own what Leibnitz would have called a "pre- 
established harmony." And I am convinced that his philosophy 
would have been essentially what it is, save for minor differences of 
expression here and there, if I had never written or if he had never 
known me. 

I am not the victim of an illusion. I am not yielding to considera- 
tions of friendship. I am simply stating the basic and integral orig- 
inality of Thibaudet, if only because I have never read a page of his 
without finding there food for thought, without learning some- 
thing. 

In works and in men, he wanted, above all else, to take into con- 
sideration the spontaneity of life. It has been said, and Thibaudet 
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must have said so himself, that his criticism tended to organize fami- 
lies and generations of minds for classification. This is true to a cer- 
tain degree, but it would be wrong to see this as his ultimate objec- 
tive and his principal procedure. On the contrary, his classification 
aimed at putting off to one side all that is classifiable, all that is re- 
ducible to the already known, all that lends itself naturally to (as 
the philosophers say) a conceptual representation, so as to be able 
thereupon to examine, on the other side, what remained I mean 
what is individual and unique, and that means almost everything 
when discussing a work of art. His first operation was certainly full 
of hopeful information. Thibaudet here brought to bear the re- 
sources of an immense erudition, graceful and free from pedantry. 
Having read and retained everything, he made the most unexpected 
comparisons which, at first, seemed only amusing but which turned 
out afterwards to be instructive and true with a profound truth. 
There then remained to be applied the most original part of his 
method, the part in which philosophy and psychology played such 
an important role. 

First of all, as he said himself, this method consisted in sympathiz- 
ing with the work, with the author, and with the "impulse" or move- 
ment which had deposited them both along his path. Sympathize 
is used here in the etymological sense of the word, which is to say 
act and suffer, in one's imagination, with the object under study, be- 
coming an inner part of it while remaining exterior to oneself. But 
sympathize is used also in the sense of loving, for intelligence, al- 
though ever necessary, is not enough. There must be love, and the 
word denotes in this sense a sentiment not resembling love but 
bordering on friendship. 1 Will this partial congruency of critic with 
author go as far as the reduplication of the creative act? No, replies 
Thibaudet, but therein lies an ideal indicative of the direction to- 
ward which the critic should proceed. 

It can readily be seen how this conception of criticism vies with our 

1 This is Thibaudet's own comparison; he defined the ideal critic in one of his 
last works, Physiologic de la critique. See particularly the chapter entitled "La 
creation en critique." 
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familiar notion of criticism. The author under study will no longer 
be compared to others, or only incidentally so. He will be compared 
rather to himself, by adopting for the moment his own movement, 
and thus defining his direction or, better, his tendency. He will be 
treated like the curve whose tangent is to be determined. 

This is tantamount to saying that we shall not judge the value of a 
work through comparative measurement with some model fur- 
nished by average contemporary opinion, even if such opinion is 
based on the totality of works published up to the very eve of our 
writing. However recent they may be, such opinions belong already 
to the past. "Criticism which is too bound to the past," said Thi- 
baudet, "becomes somewhat awkward and heavy when confronted 
with what is the very reason for the new work, that is, not to re- 
semble anything past. Here we need that spontaneous, alert and in- 
genuous criticism whose novelty, surprise and admiration is ready 
to vibrate along with the novelty of the work of art." Commenting 
on a remark of Joubert, he added: "Nothing is more difficult than 
to be a good modern, to be modern with measure and precision of 
mind, to feel and to appreciate one's period in its movement, in its 
fleeting and immediate essence, instead of living as if one were an 
old man in a world of things already accomplished. Sainte-Beuve 
found as he grew older that it was too difficult to be a modern and 
he took refuge in the past as in some Port-Royal." 

A little later, criticizing criticism like Brunetiere's, he will say that 
"it foresees the past, that it confuses the characteristics which will 
perpetuate novelty with characteristics which have already perpet- 
uated it: healthy novelty for Brunetiere becomes traditional novelty, 
and that means novelty which is not novelty." 

It is understandable that with such an idea of criticism Thibaudet 
should have felt particular attachment for certain old works which 
were badly understood and unjustly treated because they had been 
judged by comparing them to still older works. His book on Mal- 
larmd is an example. But we might also expect to find an inclination 
to novelty for novelty's sake to the strange, the eccentric and para- 
doxical. There is no such thing in Thibaudet. If he found himself 
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bordering on the paradoxical, he stopped in time. His was an im- 
perturbably balanced mind in which originality, while developing, 
flowered forth in a broadening of good common sense. 

Nature herself had willed that balance in endowing Thibaudet 
with a body which, so to speak, counterbalanced his mind. People 
who knew him only through his writings were astonished at first 
meeting to find themselves in the presence of a heavy man with peas- 
ant traits, who evidently liked and accentuated his peasant back- 
ground. Could this be that mind so supple and discriminating, so 
elegant in expression, incapable of thinking anything that was not 
the epitome of distinction? Of course it was, and without the 
weight which tended to bring him back to earth, so many beautiful 
talents would have run the risk of working too high above reality, 
in a rarefied atmosphere. People talked a lot and he was not upset 
by it of his propensity for good wine and rich food, as well as 
about that good Burgundian accent which he certainly would not 
have wanted to suppress. All of this, when he spoke or wrote, gave 
to him a guilelessness without which, though even more authoritar- 
ian perhaps, he would have exerted less authority. In short, it 
would have been a shame for his body to resemble his mind instead 
of being the complement of it. Of the whole man in Thibaudet, we 
used to think: "Sit ut est, aut non sit." 

His prodigious vitality was communicated to everything he 
touched. He threw himself with the same impetuosity into the most 
diverse subjects: literature, history, politics and philosophy; trans- 
forming the abstract into concrete and the past into present, the 
inactual into actual and even into action. Marvelous facility sprung 
from such great and continual effort! Our posterity will find it diffi- 
cult to believe that it was the same man who bequeathed to them 
works of literary criticism such as Flaubert, MallarmS, VaUry, Mis- 
tral, Amid, etc., political essays of such great importance despite their 
thin format like La RSpublique dcs professeurs, Les Princes lorrains, 
etc., profound moral and philosophical studies which were also lit- 
erary such as Barrts, Maurras, Le Bergsonismesll this without 
counting his meditations on ancient Greece and on the Greeks 
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whose language he understood so well and whose mind he had as- 
similated so completely (La Campagne avec Tkucydide, Les Heures 
de I'Acropole). And yet, when they have read these books > they will 
still be without a knowledge of the innumerable articles that Thi- 
baudet published in newspapers and reviews, in particular his "R- 
flexions," so impatiently awaited each month in the Nouvelle Revue 
Fran$aise. It is these "Reflexions," put end to end, which would 
perhaps give the most complete idea of his talent. But, from an- 
other point of view, they would help to explain why great fame was 
refused a writer so universally and rarely endowed, and in particu- 
lar to a literary critic comparable to the greatest and, to our way of 
thinking, never surpassed. That is because he granted no respite to 
his readers, because he demanded that, without becoming dizzy,, 
they contemplate flashes that he shot out in all directions simul- 
taneously, as when several storms meet above that very Lake Geneva 
near which he used to teach. But Fame has not spoken her last 
word. In a very fine article, 2 we have recently read: "Thibaudet, the 
unrecognized, is not finishing; he is only beginning." Such is our 
firm hope. 

Dear friend, you have not sought celebrity and the honors that ac- 
company it. You had better things to do. But if one day a "complete 
edition" of your writings should appear, people will be astonished 
that celebrity and honors did not come of their own accord to a work 
unique of its kind, as intuitive as it was intelligent, as creative as 
it was informative, a living synthesis of the most varied knowledge, 
constant well-spring of thinking in which, carried to their highest 
degree, are met the qualities of the man of letters, moralist, politician, 
historian and, above all, the philosopher. 

TRANSLATED BY J. ROBERT LOY 

2 Written by Mr. Benjamin Cremieux in ]e suts partout for 25 April 1936. 



JEAN GRENIER 
Orthodoxy Against the Intellect 



This study of Marxism appeared in August 1936. Jean Grenier 
(1898- ) was still professor of philosophy at the lyce'e of Algiers 
(where he had Albert Camus as a pupil), but his doctoral thesis 
on Jules Lequier (a nineteenth-century thinker who committed sui- 
cide as a gesture of ret/oh) too\ him away from secondary teaching 
to the University of Lille. A philosopher of freedom, independent of 
groups, he has dealt with many of the same problems as the Existen- 
tialists in Le Choix (1941) and Entretiens sur le bon usage de la 
liberte" (1948). He is also \nown for his breadth of interests (Hindu 
and Chinese thought, painting, etc.) and for his close collaboration 
with Jean Paulhan for a time in editing the N.R.F* 

nrf 

CONCERNING THE IDEAL 

i. Our ideal is the stronger insofar as we can think of it as a part of 
our being. 

Moreover it is certain that we do not choose it, but that it chooses 
us. Heredity, education, environment, the age determine us; we are 
responsible for almost nothing. 

Among us there are those who are predestined and those who are 
outcasts. Not because of merit but of birth; not because of actions 
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but of what causes the action. It is a gratuitous predestination. And if 
we say that in this our time those who suffer for justice represent 
our ideal, we do not try to justify our statement by considerations on 
the course of historical events. We do not say that this course of 
events makes of one category of man the bearers of future truth. We 
simply appeal to a feeling which compels man to go toward those 
who assume the greatest possible amount of humanity. 

(Commentary) : For example, if in our age more than in another, 
the sons of workmen are predestined, we believe that it results not 
from the so-called "historical mission of the proletariat" but from the 
fact that in the midst of the misery and abandon of their childhood, 
by the sheer force of their sufferings and withdrawal into them- 
selves, some of them acquired faith, courage and energy incompatible 
with their state. They lacked perhaps everything but the one essen- 
tial: the feeling that there are no true barriers between men, and that 
there should not be any. This feeling can be grasped by the mind; but 
those to whose spirits it gave an impetus are the predestined. The 
others are simply right, needlessly. So true is it, as Pascal insisted, 
that the world of love is infinitely above the world of the mind. 

2. The moment it is born, faith acts; hardly does it act than it 
seeks to define itself. It gathers about itself a number of men that it 
separates from the others: this division forms parties. Already the 
ideal becomes unclear and dims as it passes into practice. It came into 
existence to unify, but now it divides. The believer is astonished that 
people do not share his belief. But he denies only because he affirms; 
he detests only because he loves. The moment comes when he finally 
forgets the aim and no longer sees anything but the means. 

(Commentary) : We are examining neither Fascism nor National- 
Socialism. Nation and Race can be efficacious, but, so it seems to us,, 
as myths rather than as ideals. A myth divides from the very begin- 
ning; an ideal can be degraded to a myth, but it always begins by 
uniting. We are against myths. 
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CONCERNING THE PARTY 

It may be interesting to see how people join a party, once we have 
limited the field in which such an act may take place. We leave aside 
the cases of those who, having suffered, have not had to choose and 
turn to those who have not suffered and whose choice must be deter- 
mined intellectually. We are no longer speaking of the same men 
now; we are going to point out several difficulties which face intel- 
lectuals. 

3. As soon as an intellectual who has proved to be a dilettante and 
has been concerned in life only with his share of dream and play is 
converted to social action, he throws himself into the most rigid con- 
cept of popular art: he no longer wants to write a single line that 
does not serve society; especially, he will see no difficulty in subscrib- 
ing to the most categorical Credo. The more liberties he formerly 
took, the more he must now appear severe toward himself and others 
as well. The psychology of Saint Augustine is that of all converts. 

4. As the intellectual usually has little contact with other men (and 
nothing is more unfortunate), in any case, less contact than the 
workman, the technician, or the politician, he cannot, as a result, act 
directly upon those around him, and he feels obliged to adopt ex- 
treme opinions in order to compensate for the limited extent of his 
action. If he has a sense of justice, he will be all the more tempted to 
do so because his social situation appears more advantageous to 
others. 

5. When handling an affair that concerns oneself personally, one 
reflects before going into it, for if the affair turns out badly, one suf- 
fers the consequences. A pilot, a surgeon, a mechanic do not have the 
right to make a mistake. If one adopts a political theory, one will not 
have these scruples . . . And even. ... Let us allow Descartes to 
speak: 

"It seemed to me that I could encounter more truth in each individ- 
ual's reasonings concerning affairs which are of importance to him- 
self, the issue of which, if he judged badly, would punish him shortly 
afterwards, than in those of a man of letters in his study touching 
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upon speculations which produce no result and which are of no 
other consequence to him, excepting this, perhaps, that the further 
they are from common sense, the more vanity he gets from them, 
because he will have had to use all the more wit and invention to try 
to make them seem true." 

6. One must keep in mind the desire for simplication which is 
natural to every man. Formerly there were "whites" and "reds" in 
villages, and there was no need to go further. Now if one is not a 
"Marxist" or lively to become one, one is taken for a "Fascist." This 
is not bad tactics, considering our fear of words, and there are people 
resigned to saying anything, to doing anything "in order not to be 
taken for. . . ." But such a procedure is proof neither of good sense 
nor of good faith. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE IDEAL AND THE PARTY 

Can one be convinced of the necessity and the beneficence of what is 
broadly called "socialism"? Yes. Because of this is one forced to be a 
Marxist? No. Can one accept the policy of the extreme left? Yes. 
In doing so, does one have to accept the metaphysics of the extreme 
left? No. 

To transform properly, to give up all conquest and all coloniza- 
tion, to make of work a right and a duty, why not? But how an- 
noyed I am because, if I accept this, you also require me to believe in 
progress, reason, and science, with the meaning that the men of the 
last century gave to these words. 

It is fitting to dissociate ideas before uniting hearts, and in order to 
do so. Here are some dissociations. 

7. The extension of education does not always keep pace with the 
progress of culture. The masses are more and more enlightened, but 
the lights are dimmer and dimmer. In short, over-simplified ideas 
have more success than others. A cultivated man has fewer and fewer 
contemporaries. If he questions certain general, optimistic ideas, a 
little too general and a little too optimistic, he is thought to be a 
drinker of blood. But this inverse course of education and culture 
was not inevitable. 
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8. It was not inevitable either that socialism should follow the path 
it took. There is an effort to explain as historically necessary what has 
been only a succession of accidents. People have seen a sense in his- 
tory long enough, but it has never been the same one. Let us say that 
it has none, but that we give it one. The divergences among Euro- 
pean nations show this adequately. We do not live in a Voltarian era, 
but in a Plutarchian one. What is alive in Marxism is the heroism 
that it inspires; what makes up its dead part is its philosophy of 
history. 

It is true that there is a growing tendency to conceal the role of the 
historic fatalism of Marxism in order to make only its call to action 
stand out in relief. However this fatalism exists as well. 

(Commentary) : Thus the several philosophical ideas which Marx 
had in his youth owe the fact that they have been considered a new 
philosophical Gospel to the energy of a single man: 

"In the second International, the philosophical part of Marxism 
had been buried and forgotten as had been many other of its integral 
parts. Kautsky went so far as to say that 'Marx had no philosophy. 
. .. If in the intellectual milieux close to Marxism-Leninism. ... it 
is well known today that Marxism-Leninism has its own philosophy, 
dialectical materialism, this is entirely, almost exclusively, because of 
Lenin.' " 1 

This new scholasticism was founded as a result of a personal de- 
cision. And because Lenin was successful, this scholasticism is 
taught; he did not succeed because it was true, it became true on the 
day when he succeeded; in just the same way, the success of a dicta- 
torship makes people believe in the solidity of its doctrine, whereas 
the doctrine exists only to justify the existence of that dictatorship. 

9. Each party, wanting to prove that the history of humanity pre- 
pares its advent, has, like Ruy Bias, its gallery of ancestors. Hitler- 
ism has the pure-blooded Aryans with blond hair; Fascism has the 
Roman empire; Marxism has precursors who have nothing of the 
Proletariat about them like Epicurus, D'Holbach, Helv&ius, 

1 Barbusse, Introduction to Les Lettres de Lenin a sa fatnille. Let us remember 
that Kautsky was an official interpreter of Marxism for a long time. 
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Hegel, etc ... As for the great Greek philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, 
etc., they are "reactionaries." Epictetus made the mistake of not re- 
volting, and Marcus Aurelius of being Emperor: How could they 
have thought in a healthy fashion? As for those who fill up an in- 
terval of fifteen centuries from Saint Augustine to Kant, they made 
the mistake of being born Christians, even if they were not believers. 
With the dead one proceeds by exclusion, and that is called saving 
culture. 

CONCERNING AN ORTHODOXY 

Among Marxists, Marxism is presented as such. We do not again 
challenge the fact that the revolutionary Marxist spirit has raised 
up great men and great events; on the contrary. Our aim is simply 
to show its theoretical insufficiency; we deny its value as dogma. 

10. It is true that Marxism is not at all presented as a sum of ready 
made knowledge. A Marxist student quotes Lenin on this subject: 
"The theory claims only to explain the organization of the capital- 
istic society and none other." 2 But in the following sentence Lenin 
informs us that, as the application of materialism has given brilliant 
results in the analysis of a single social formation, "it is quite natural 
that materialism in history should cease being a hypothesis and be- 
come a scientifically verified theory." In the third sentence we read: 
"it is quite natural that the necessity of this method be extended 
equally to other social formations, even to those which have not been 
subjected to a special and detailed study of the facts," so that, finally, 
like transformism in biology, "materialism in history has never 
claimed to explain everything, but only to indicate, according to the 
expression of Marx, the only scientific way of explaining history." 

The development of the thought is obvious: in the first sentence, 
Marxism was almost nothing, in the last it is almost everything. In- 
deed the disciple draws the conclusion by saying: "Marx is not the 
author of a Bible that contains the whole sum of human knowledge, 
but the inventor of a tested scientific method for the materialistic ex- 
planation of history." And since this method has been successful for 
2 Commune f p. 1133. 
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the study of capitalistic society, it can be used for the study of other 
societies; and since it succeeds for other societies "it can also be ap- 
plied to the study of diverse manifestations of the mind." The circle 
is complete. It is agreed that Marx is not the author of a Bible, but the 
author of a method; only it happens that the method accounts for 
everything. The scholastics, whether they were Christians, Moslems, 
or Israelites, proceeded more intelligently with Aristotle; although 
their reasoning was the same, they kept a more critical spirit in re- 
spect to their master and did not fail to introduce into his system im- 
portant innovations. In contrast, one must note the panic which 
seizes these Marxist intellectuals arrogant when it is a question of 
crushing "bourgeois" thought (this is their name for any thought 
that is not theirs), when the party officials point out "deviations" in 
their writings. 

11. One of the characteristics of the spirit of orthodoxy, whatever 
it may be, is that the believer always presupposes that the one who 
criticizes the master has not read him. He is angry because this (sup- 
posed) ignorance harms the propagation of the faith; he believes that 
reading the master would be sufficient to dispel the errors and let 
truth shine in all its brightness. But he knows that the master is hard 
to read and that is why he is only half angry, satisfied as he is to have 
been one of the rare persons to have overcome the difficulties; and 
certainly these difficulties are great: to read Gobineau or Marx and 
Engels is not easy. But it is not an insuperable task. And the saddest 
part of it is that, after having read them, one recognizes that their 
partisans are wrong to have people read them, 3 One can imagine that 
Lenin is a philosopher as long as one has not read Materialism and 
Empiricriticism. After having read it, doubt is no longer possi- 
ble. Lenin is especially noteworthy for the energy he put forth in this 
field as in others. His book, which in its spirit of decision resembles 
the Syllabus, tells us what to believe and what not to believe: we 
must believe that thought is the product of the brain has not Engels 

8 Here it is not a question of Gobineau as novelist nor of Marx as an economist; 
whose value is undeniable. 
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said so in precise terms? 4 We must believe that materialism consists 
in admitting an objective reality as the source o perception 5 
whereas according to this definition Aristotle and Saint Thomas 
would be materialists (and not simply realists) ; we must not believe 
that philosophical problems are more complicated than those which 
are set by the struggle reduced by Engels to its most simplified out- 
line between two great parties: materialism and idealism. Here is 
the title to glory o the two founders: 

"Marx and Engels were party-men in philosophy, from the begin- 
ning to the end; they managed to discover deviations from material- 
ism and concessions to idealism and to fideism in all 'the most mod- 
ern' tendencies, possible and imaginary. Therefore, they appreciated 
Huxley only from the point of view of his materialistic steadfastness. 
Therefore they reproached Feuerbach for not having applied mate- 
rialism to the very end, for having denied materialism because of the 
errors of certain materialists . . ." etc. 6 And further along: "J. 
Dietzgen has greatly sinned by his awkward deviations from materi- 
alism, but he has never tried to depart from it in principle, nor to un- 
furl a new flag; in crucial moments he has always declared firmly 
and categorically: 'I am a materialist, our philosophy is a philosophy 
of materialism.' " 

Put the word patriot in the place of the word materialist and you 
have the philosophy of D6roulede. However, Lenin had read the 
natural philosophers and contemporary philosophers, but his gift lay 
elsewhere. 

12. Mechanistic materialism could still be maintained in the 
eighteenth century at the time of Cartesian physics, among the semi- 
philosophers like D'Holbach and Helv6tius; it had to become dyna- 
mist and "dialectic" at the beginning of the nineteenth century in 
order not to be too much out of step with biological transformism; at 
the end of the century, as a consequence of the discoveries of elec- 

4 French translation, p. 63. 

5 Ibtd., p. 100. 

6 Ibid., p. 297. 
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trons and the disappearance of the traditional properties which com- 
mon sense had always granted to matter, materialism, were it the 
most "dialectic" in the world, is in a desperate situation. That does 
not discourage Lenin in the least. 

"If one wants to put the question from the only exact point of 
view, that is, from the dialectico-materialist point of view, one must 
ask oneself: do electrons, ether, etc. exist outside of human con- 
sciousness? Have they an objective reality or not? Naturalists must 
answer this question, as they always have, by the affirmative, admit- 
ting with no hesitation the existence of nature anterior to man and to 
organic matter. The question is thus settled in favor of materialism 
for, as we have already seen in gnosology, the notion of matter means 
only this: objective reality exists independently of the human con- 
science which reflects it." 7 

If this is truly dialectic materialism, all philosophers are material- 
ists, including the idealist Berkeley who admitted very definitely an 
objective reality, but wondered what its precise nature was. 

(Commentary) : One comes indeed to such impasses when one 
considers that everything, including metaphysics is a question of 
party, that there are "reactionary" s philosophies and others which 
are "revolutionary." All of this evidently simplifies intellectual prob- 
lems, but runs very little risk of solving them and above all hinders 
all progress in thought, for what becomes important is no longer to 
know, for example, what are the new concepts of matter, but what 
Marx and EngeLs would think of them. If it were not absurd to speak 
of "reactionary philosophy" one might say that the philosophy of 
Lenin is eminently reactionary. 

COMING BACK TO ONESELF 

I was turning over in my mind all sorts of similar ideas when I hap- 
pened to enter a printing establishment where I was having a work 
set in type. There two type-setters with whom I often chatted began 

T Materialism and Empiricnticism, French translation, p. 225. 
8 Materialism and Empincnticism has as a subtitle: Cntical Notes on a Reac- 
tionary Philosophy. 
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to ask me, because they knew I liked them, "what my ideas were." I 
answered approximately in these words: "I am with you." Even if 
they had not had in their eyes that certain inimitable something in 
the frankness and the clarity which one finds only among "common 
men," the memory of my bourgeois milieu would have been painful 
enough to keep me from feeling fraternal toward them. One of them 
continued : "Then why don't you, an intellectual, go into politics? 
Why don't you appear in organized groups?" And I: "It's because I 
don't believe what you believe, what you are told to believe." "One is 
not forced to believe such and such a thing . . ." they answered. 

Yes, I continued, because if I sign up with a union or a party, the 
day will come when, in a discussion, I shall be asked my opinion; and 
then, either I shall keep quiet, and that will be concealment of the 
truth; or I shall speak, and then people will see that I do not believe 
what the others believe. In vain shall I give every proof of my devo- 
tion that anyone could ask; they will exclude me; they would even 
prefer someone who did nothing, but who, in words, seemed to be 
an extremist, even though the following year, he might go over to the 
opposition. No, it is not possible. It is very true that my best friends 
are the sons of workmen, who have remained faithful to their ori- 
gin. And this Karl Marx,, whose philosophy I do not esteem, consid- 
ered, so writes Engels, that "his best things were not yet good 
enough for the workers, and he thought it a crime to offer the work- 
ers something inferior to the best." 9 And there is no doubt that he 
and Engels sacrificed their lives for the workers. As for Lenin, how 
can one forget the simple sentence of his wife who said, addressing 
the crowd at his burial: "Vladimir Lliitch loved the common people 
very much." Is that not profoundly true and moving because it is 
true? 

But with all this, if I join the party, I must also subscribe to propo- 
sitions such as this : 

"Religion, philosophy are composed of a residue of what we 
would call today stupidity . . . going back to prehistory, which 
history found around her and gathered up. ... The history of sci- 
9 Engels to Conrad Schmidt (5 Aug. 1890). 
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ence is the history of the progressive elimination of this stupidity.'* 10 
I must believe several theories unequally tenable: 
"There is no need of great wisdom to ascertain that materialism, 
its theories of original goodness and of equal intellectual gifts among 
men, of the omnipotence of experience, habit, education, the influ- 
ence of exterior circumstances on man, of the supreme importance of 
industry, of the same rights to enjoyment, etc., etc. ... are linked 
necessarily with Communism and Socialism." n 

I must believe that thought is the product of the brain, that "the 
material world, perceived by the senses, to which we ourselves be- 
long, is the only reality; and that our consciousness and our thought, 
however transcendent they may seem, are only products of a mate- 
rial, corporeal organ, the brain. Matter is not a product of the mind, 
but the mind itself is only a superior product of matter." 12 

All the same, I cannot be ignorant of the contemporary works of 
the psycho-physiologists like Head, Brodmann, etc. . . . , the mere 
reading of which shows that these relationships are infinitely more 
complicated and do not necessarily entail a subordination of psychic 
functions to physiological functions; and already at the end of the 
nineteenth century, philosophers and scientists had reacted against 
this untenable metaphysics. I can not blame Marx and Engels for 
not having known them, but I am astonished that in our day, in the 
name of science, one can defend ideas which science rejects. 

Especially, above all, must I believe, for it is "the corner stone" of 
historical materialism, that "the way of production of material life 
conditions the processus of social, political and intellectual life in 
general" But today, we still see resounding examples of inverse re- 
lationship. In the Sahara, for example, there still lives an important 
nation, the Mozabites, who for religious reasons only, as a result of 
intellectual disagreements with the other Arabs, have withdrawn 
into more and more deserted places, apparently uninhabitable. There 

10 Engels to Conrad Schmidt (27 Oct 1890). 

11 Sainte Famitte (French translation), II, 234. 

12 Engels sums up thus and praises Ludwig Feuerbach on this point. Cf . Etudes 
ghtlosophtques de Marx et Engels (E.S.I.)> p. 27. 
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they have transformed the country, have invented new processes of 
economic life in order to be able to keep, according to the vocabulary 
of Karl Marx, their way of intellectual life. And a geographer with 
no preconceived ideas, E .F. Gautier, brings out the fact that the same 
is true of many oriental nations. He says that one cannot understand 
their indefinable persistence, at certain periods, in hostile milieux, 
such as, for example, that of the Armenians in Turkey, the Parsees in 
India, of the Israelites in the Occident, without thinking that the 
principle of their cohesion is a spiritual one: God alone holds the 
key stone, whether He be the God of the orthodox Moslem or of 
the heretical one, the God of the Jews, the God of Zor6aster, the 
Christian God of Armenia, but God unrivaled, unique principal of 
cohesion, whence flows all the rest." 13 

Whether this principal be God or some other ideal, one could find 
many other cases where, contrary to the celebrated formula of Karl 
Marx, it is the conscience of man which determines his being, and 
not his social existence which determines his conscience, 

SEEN FROM ABOVE 

Does this mean that the doctrine of Karl Marx does not have its im- 
portance? Of course not, since it has thrown light upon equally un- 
deniable facts. But we protest against the abuse that is being made of 
this doctrine by applying it to domains in which it is scarcely at ease. 
Moreover, if one confines oneself to the doctrine itself, it is impossi- 
ble. If one interprets it so broadly as to declare Marxist everything in 
science relating to a reciprocal action of effects and causes, then of 
course everything is Marxist, and we should all call ourselves 
Marxist. But Georges Friedmann who, after all the neo-Marxists, ac- 
cepts the responsibility for this interpretation 14 should tell himself 
that it is too broad to prove anything at all. Of course this indefinite 
broadening of the meaning of Marxism can only please the general 
public, amazed to learn that in the light of a new method, one can 
account for all that happens in the world, from the atom to the latest 

13 E. F. Gautier, Moeurs et coutumes des MusulmanSj p. 59. 

14 Europe, 15 June 1936. 
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artistic theory. But this success should cause some remorse to those 
who know how much juggling is necessary to achieve it. It is truly 
strange to see that a doctrine, which professes to be infinitely supple 
and capable of following the meanders of life, becomes fossilized so 
quickly. 

However, we are speaking of a theory of which Lenin said: "We 
shall in no way consider the theory of Marx as perfect and unassail- 
able; on the contrary, we are persuaded that it has merely given the 
basis of the science which the Socialists must necessarily perfect in 
every direction if they do not want to be left behind in time." 

The misfortune perhaps comes from the fact that in order to do 
better the disciples of Marx have tried not to remain behind, but at 
the same time to protect the theory of Marx against attack; they 
have wanted to reconcile the unreconcilable. 

As we write these lines we are aware how little chance they have 
of being received as we should like them to be. The partisans of so- 
cial conservatism will see in them a just attack on the "leftist ideas" 
even before they read them. Those who want reform or revolution 
will see in them only an indication of lack of comprehension. In 
general the reasoning in this case will consist of saying: "You are 
against a universal application of the Marxist method? You are 
therefore against the 40-hour week." We are not dealing with unin- 
telligent men; but at the present degree of temperature in Paris, 
which resembles that of the Dreyfus affair, one does not have the 
right to say, for example that the quanta theory or the principle of in- 
determinacy of Heisenberg are neither left nor right. 

It will be said further that all these discussions are of no impor- 
tance. What is important is to assure the well-being of the people and 
to go along with those who seek it. We are not of this opinion, other- 
wise we should not have exposed ourselves to being misjudged. Even 
if these philosophic questions were important to only one person out 
of a hundred (and that is an optimum proportion), we would not be- 
lieve them negligible. There are no troops without leaders, and 
there are no leaders without doctrines (excepting among the men of 
the right in France and that is why we do not speak of them). But 
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these doctrines which arc imposed upon the masses can have serious 
consequences, among others that o ruining freedom of thought. 
We should like to avoid an intellectual dictatorship, even though it 
might last only twenty years. If these fears are superfluous, so much 
the better. They prove, in any case, that we have taken certain ideas 
seriously, ideas which their partisans adopt too often, without being 
aware of it, only because they are enrolled in the party. Nothing 
could be more painful to us at this time than the accusation of dilet- 
tantism. At the end of his article, Georges Friedmann, seeking the 
deep reasons for opposition, saw a refusal to take sides, an antipathy 
to action, which probably comes from a temperament unsuited to 
practical life. 

But those who possess such a temperament are quite ready to 
recognize their limitations, if they are sincere; they are perhaps the 
first to suffer from them; perhaps one day they will become en- 
gaged in action, in the measure of their capacity, and not on the side 
of the privileged. But the way is not made easy for them if it is pro- 
posed, as the first condition, that they accept ideas which appear to 
them unacceptable. 

But perhaps, what is the use of discussion? Are we not in the 
realm of wishes and not truths? However, in this conflict between 
the heart and the mind, the latter cannot be conquered, for one can 
love only what one believes to be true. Assuredly, there is a way of 
getting around this difficulty. One can subscribe to a doctrine, speci- 
fying precisely the meaning one gives to the doctrine. In this way one 
protects one's freedom of thought while trying to make oneself more 
useful. But one must be very strong not to be the first victim of these 
mental restrictions. 

Let us remain such as we are without seeking any alibi. We must 
continue to walk alone in the night; in this night which resounds 
with a long cry of misery and suffering; and it is very true "that we 
must not sleep during this time." 

TRANSLATED BY BLANCHE A. PRICE 



JEAN WAHL 
Henri Bergson 



Probably the eightieth birthday of Henri Bergson (7859-1947) 
prompted this essay in the December 7939 issue at a time when the 
philosopher was an incurable invalid with all his wor\ behind him. 
He had retired from his chair at the College de France in 7927, 
received the Nobel Prize in 1927, and brought out his spiritual testa- 
ment, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, in 7932. 

Jean Wahl (1888- ), today professor at the Sorbonne and the 
Ecole Normale Superieure and editor of Deucalion, had been 
strongly influenced by Bergson since the early years of the century. 
His thesis of 7920 on Pluralistic Philosophies in England and 
America showed that influence, but his later studies of Hegel and 
Kierkegaard led him to Existentialism r apparent in his Existence 
humaine et transcendance (1944) and his very informative Petite 
Histoire de TExistentialisme (7947). In the second half of 1941 he 
suffered at the hands of the Gestapo and was incarcerated at Drancy 
as a Jewish intellectual unwilling to collaborate with the occupying 
forces. In 1946 he founded the College Philosophique. 

nrf 

The Schoolmen, echoing Aristotle, said that for each epoch there 
must be a philosopher, a mind that creates the world. For our time 
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Bergson is that philosopher. Those who are conscious of his great- 
ness are relatively rare, at least in the strictly philosophical world. 
Among the younger men, many prefer to turn to Marx, to Hegel, to 
Scheler, to Heidegger. They do not realize the debt of a Heidegger 
or a Scheler to Bergson. Scheler has always acknowledged what he 
owes to him. 

Behind this nuanced and harmonious style, behind the hopes he 
sustains within himself and others which are at least beautiful as 
Plato would say, behind the Christian conclusion of his thought 
for, through meditation on the mystics, he reached a belief that in 
Jesus was something divine, the other than man, God made incar- 
nate in man behind all this is one of the boldest minds that have 
ever been. Indeed, what I see above all in him is boldness: the bold- 
ness that made him destroy the ideas of order and of void, and en- 
feeble the classic proofs of the existence of God; the boldness that 
made him posit the fact that the soul recalls everything, that beyond 
time restores in us the Spinozistic eternity! Bold too is his way of at- 
tacking the biological problems, and almost alone of modern philos- 
ophers (leaving aside Spencer) of risking definition of the lines of 
evolution. 

From his reflection all ideas come forth transformed; freedom is 
no longer freedom; time is no longer time. 

With his theory of images, at the beginning of Matter and 
Memory, he furnishes a point of departure for the thought of 
William James and American neo-realism, and at the same time 
recovers the most profound and most profoundly realistic elements 
in Berkeley's thought. Although in his youth he began from ideas 
altogether inspired by Spencer, he was led, when he resumed in its 
totality the problem of evolution, to the sublime comparisons of 
Plotinus. His theory of duration (la dur&e) is at the basis of the 
final metaphysical thought of James, of Whitehead, of Heidegger, 
and is at the origin of the work of Georges Sorel, of Charles P6guy, 
of Marcel Proust, 

No philosopher pushed further the art of destroying ideas; but 
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when the abstract ideas are destroyed something remains. And it is 
this something that he makes us feel Via negationis, he goes toward 
affirmations. 

Never did thought start from more particular facts to reach con- 
clusions so vast. There again we find his boldness. It is such that only 
so bold a mind could join the conclusions he reaches in his great 
works conclusions always profound, but always new by compari- 
son with prior conclusions and, on the surface, almost in contradic- 
tion with them. Kant and Plato will not have left to posterity more 
solutions or more problems. And perhaps it would not be proper to 
single them out for comparison with him. Perhaps one might seek, 
in order to better understand him, his links with Spinoza and Hera- 
clitus. That is the three-person dialogue I should have liked to see 
written now by Thibaudet. I regret that he is no longer with us to 
speak of Bergson in this Review whose contributors are far from be- 
ing all admirers of the philosopher. I wanted only to make the point 
that with Bergson still among us, the master of masters like White- 
head, philosophy follows its destiny and man has not ceased to be a 
reflective being, 

TRANSLATED BY JEFFREY J. CARRE 
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HENRY DE MONTHERLANT 

The Hounded Travelers 



Eighteen years old in 1914, Henry de Montherlant (1896- ) went 
directly from school in Neuilly to the front and was seriously 
wounded as an infantry volunteer. It is but natural, then, that he 
should have begun writing, immediately after the war, of his own 
youth and the excitement of battle. Following the example of 
Maurice Earres (1862-1923) and Gabrielc d'Annunzio (1863-1938), 
he aimed to develop his personality to the utmost t without forgetting 
his ardent Catholicism, his descent from an eleventh-century Catalan 
family, and his title of Count. 

His early glorification of adolescence contributed to setting a style r 
and autobiographical novels together with lyric stories, dialogues, 
and poems celebrating the beauty of sport and virile energy made 
him a dazzling reputation. In 1925 he fled Paris with its unrest to 
seeJ^ heroism in cruder areas and harsher climates. The next ten 
years, spent largely in Spain and Morocco, produced numerous 
novels and essays, of which one of the most characteristic was this 
egocentric contribution to the N.RJF. for January 1927. His bull- 
fighting, his contact with the Arabs, and his nonchalant loves became 
legendary. 

Today Montherlant s reputation rests solidly on his series of four 
ironic novels (^936-39) faown in English as Pity for Women and 
on the nine or ten major plays presented since 1942. Yet his unabashed 
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pride, his predilection for spiritual nobility and corresponding scorn 
for the mediocre, and his flaunting of conventional values have 
earned htm many enemies. 

"Arrogance and boredom are the two most authentic products of 
hell" Gide noted in his Journals after reading these notes in the 
N.RP. 

nrf 

In order to meditate there, Barres used to go to Portugal, "at the 
extreme tip of Europe." Paul Morand (Rien que la terre) goes to 
the west coast of America. One at the extremity of European lands, 
the other at the extremity of the white race's lands: those who like 
"signs of the times" may enjoy noting the difference. But, having ar- 
rived at these two extremes, both Barres and Morand recognize that 
they are not happy. 

"As far back as I can remember," writes Morand, "always this de- 
sire to be somewhere else, as implacable as a wound. You will 
change, says the Imitation, and will not be better off." And he applies 
to himself this phrase of Michelet speaking of Medusa: "In move- 
ment, she dreams of rest; inert, she dreams of movement." Yet Mo- 
rand settles down, or goes through the motions of settling down. 
He is buying a villa on the Riviera. As for me, I have just seen here 
and there many a good villa for sale, and in admirable locations. 
But I well know that scarcely would my signature be placed on the 
deed than I should have an insane desire to be somewhere else, I 
should feel this new property weigh me down like a chain (every 
piece of property is one). "Settling down": the very words, if I pro- 
nounce them, nauseate me. And the word "reject" makes me 
younger. Reject! Reject! 

Knowing this as I know it, these villas ought at least to leave me 
indifferent. Not at all! At the very moment when I know that such 
happiness would not be happiness for me, they give me a miserable 
uneasiness and longing for it. Thus there is no beautiful landscape, 
there is no beautiful creature (for it is the same with them), which 
does not make me doubly unhappy: the sadness of not having it and 
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imagining the sadness that would be mine if I had it A comedy that 
must be taken tragically: (this formula is perhaps valid for the whole 
of life) "Neither without you nor with you can I live!" The cry of 
the Latin poet will last as long as man. 

Barres, seeing the steamer leave for Isola Bella, did not take it, in 
order to exasperate his desire. That is the pleasure of a cerebral man. 
And in my case, having set out from the frontier for these famous 
lakes, at the half-way point I turned back. But my refusal is not that 
of Barres. Fear is the cause of it. If the lakes are as they are said to be, 
the more beautiful they are, the more they will make me feel that 
what I live on their shores is inferior to them. 

For my life on their shores will never be equal to them. The only 
delight in the world for me lies in its creatures. I am not made of the 
flesh of Barres, who sniffs them from afar, then makes a phrase of 
them; I have not that sad power. Like the common man and without 
trying to disguise the banality of such sentiments, I seek in nomad- 
ism only opportunities to use my flesh, my heart, that indissoluble 
mixture of flesh and heart, in which now one now the other domi- 
nates, opportunities to be in love or rather to be charmed, drawing 
from human beings all their poetry hi the environments whose po- 
etry is attuned to theirs. But scarcely have I a creature in my posses- 
sion than I prefer all those I do not have, the least of those I do not 
have. How many objects are desirable in the shop-window, that you 
do not know what to do with when you have them in your hands! 
Everything that is attained is destroyed. I go groping, as in a game 
of blind-man's buff, and what I take in my arms instandy ceases to be 
of interest. 

In places where the ugliness of human beings never leads to in- 
tense desire, in Paris for example, this state can exist without being 
acute. But, where there is a certain proportion of beautiful human 
beings, it can only be a perpetual misfortune for, as Saint Theresa 
says, "our desire is without remedy." Twice I have fled from Italy, 
confronted with the certainty of this misfortune. 

Another reason: I will not go as a mere sniffer where men have 
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lived strongly. Rome, Florence, Siena . . . , I will not satisfy curios- 
ity where men have satisfied instincts. I prefer to deprive myself of 
knowing. 

In a general way, the prospect of visiting museums, when the 
soul * does not have what it desires, is nauseating. It is only in the 
absolute satisfaction of passions that I can find some interest in the 
world beyond them. And it seems to me that one has to have a pow- 
erful interest in the world in order to look up in a guide book the 
date of a Romanesque arch. 

Thus I fled far from the lakes. But every change of surroundings 
is for me a succession of flights. I flee one after the other, like cities in 
flames, all the places where I am not yet happy enough. "Forward! 
Forward!" says desire, like death, and always the song of departure 
solves everything and solves nothing. Granada I fled it impulsively, 
in confusion, like a man for whom a warrant of arrest has been is- 
sued. No reason, except that I was not happy enough there. I cried 
aloud to myself, more dead than alive in the glory of the sun: "Close 
your eyes, close your eyes, in order to stop seeing these places where 
you do not have all your pleasure." I fled it with the same mad feel- 
ing of release as in the train which carried me off wounded from the 
front, detesting the people so much that I spent the whole morning 
in the waiting room of the station, covered with flies, to avoid any 
further sight of the streets . . . 

"One after the other I flee all the places where I am not happy 
enough." And all the places where I am happy enough. That tribe in 
North Africa. Because all creatures there were desirable and all you 
had to do was smile to have the one you wanted. In the presence of 
such abundance and such facility, my desire was dispersed and 
finally lost. I spent the day alone, walking around outside that para- 
dise, without being able to overcome the boredom that I felt on en- 
tering it; after the boredom of souls, an old acquaintance, the bore- 
dom of bodies, that is really amusing. I packed my bags that very 
evening, this time fleeing from my happiness. But, while fleeing, I 

1 1 say: "the soul," because it is the soul, more than the body, which desires 
bodies. This is too often forgotten. 
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had put all my hope in the neighboring country, because they told 
me that the people there were not beautiful. "There," I thought, "/ 
shall have fewer possibilities of happiness." Travel three thousand 
five hundred kilometers to say that: how can one fail to be horrified 
with oneself? 

Morand makes this remark: if people have perceived since the 
dawn of the world that we are not better off simply by changing, it 
remained for our age to discover that during the time of the change 
we are better off. This is because during that time we are approach- 
ing an unknown that we have not yet exploited It is natural to be 
exalted by the expectation of it. I doubt that it took ten thousand 
years to discover that. 

You know the circus number: a cart drawn irresistibly by a don- 
key because the down has attached to the end of his whip a carrot 
held in front of the animal's muzzle, out of his reach. He will never 
get it, but will always keep trotting to get it "Forward! Forward!" 

What was the matter with Granada, that it was rejected with such 
a feeling of nausea? Well, simply because that time I had not en- 
joyed a greater pleasure than the year before: I had not surpassed my- 
self in pleasure. A painful observation, mortifying, disturbing, that 
with one year more of experience and daring I had not succeeded 
in creating for myself a new pleasure. This is the disadvantage of cer- 
tain realizations achieved when too young. One drains the future. 

It is not pleasure alone that is at stake here. Nomadism exasperates 
in us the knowledge that our soul, if one may express it thus, works 
"on the spot." The Vosges mountains, the flat plain of the Camargue 
delta, the high peaks of the Aures, all resemble each other. I used to 
console myself by thinking, "Landscapes interest me only in relation 
to human beings. Ah, loving someone would give life to all this!" 
But the emotions that human beings inspire in us also sadly resem- 
ble each other. The more that places, people, customs, the material 
side of adventures are changed, the more we see that we in the 
midst of them are unchanging. We know all the reactions we shall 
have, all the mistakes made a hundred times over that we are going 
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to make again, all the words spoken a thousand times that we are 
going to utter again: a word of tenderness, a word of promise, a 
word of threat. We can predict within a margin of just so many days 
which one of our irrational impulses will come into play, as easily 
foreseen as a theatrical effect. And I still have thirty years to go over 
and over this inexpiable self. How can I stand it till the end? 

And the man who is complaining here is all mobility! But all im- 
mobile mobility. Merry-go-round horses : they go around each in its 
turn but there are only seven of them and an eighth one will never 
go by. But then what must be the horror of people who are all of 
a piece? However it is probable that they are very contented. The 
lassata, sed non satiata is usually understood as meaning that the 
Empress was physically tired of amatory exercises. Yet she was 
tired morally, tired of herself and of constantly beginning all over 
again. Her obsession disgusts her but remains her obsession. And in 
Hades, if she must fill the barrel of the Danaides, it too always full 
and always empty, or roll the stone of Ixion, it too always raised up 
and always falling back, she will do nothing other than what she did 
all her life (which once more proves the agreement of the Greek 
myths with the most intimate realities of the soul). 

Someone says to me: "Here is peace. It is the peace of God. Fool, 
what are you waiting for in order to take it?" I am waiting for this 
peace to be my peace and not yours. A peace without human beings! 
And if I did possess God? Not possessing Him, I can, in certain 
hours of physical fatigue, put a vague hope in that possession. But 
believe me, if I possessed Him, I should soon be tired of Him. 
And where could I put my hope at that moment, unless of neces- 
sity in everything that is not He? No, however little hope He repre- 
sents, let us not spoil God. And everything that is attained is de- 
stroyed. 



Morand at least is not unrestricted in his freedom. No matter how 
independent such an official may be, if, having arrived in Siam 
where he was to occupy a diplomatic post, he had conceived a horror 
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of Siam as I did o Granada and wanted to take the first boat home 
in panic, I like to think that something would have prevented him 
from doing so. I say I like to think so for his sake. But what of the 
man who is totally free! At the mercy of his moods, his sudden im- 
pulses, his phobias, his impatience, he does and undoes, goes and 
comes back, hounded along his way. Men are known to have sacri- 
ficed everything to their independence, to a delightful carefreeness 
from so-called obligations and restraints, in short, to the free play 
of emotions alone. And yet, at certain hours, they dream of being a 
petty clerk with a family, subjugated and tied down with all kinds of 
hindrances. That is because it is almost sweet not to attain. The in- 
valid, the poor man, the prisoner has a torment more bearable than 
the man who has attained. He can blame things. But everything 
hurts the man who has attained and is not happy: it hurts him that 
satisfaction does not give him happiness, and it hurts him to see that 
he can blame only himself. Prisons and hospitals are swollen with 
hope, radiant with the future, because the evil there is curable and 
knows it. But on luxury liners and in luxury hotels the evil is in- 
curable and knows it. Having reached the end of one's hope, unable 
to continue saying "What can I hope?" having reached the point of 
fearing human successes (because far from arousing your joy they 
arouse your indifference), what is the use of struggling to have 
health, money, power, since they do not bring happiness? The only 
but sufficient condemnation of energy is that what it obtains is never 
worth obtaining. So now that we have cut the root of all activity, 
we are still farther away from men. There is nothing left to do but 
wait for our meals, like animals; to place our whole selves in suspen- 
sion over a properly iced lemonade. Or rather to wait for sleep. Ah, 
may the night be long! 

I feel with extreme force that when our will has worked to ac- 
cumulate pleasures in our life, there comes a moment when it must 
reverse itself and work to make them rarer, to restrain those pleas- 
ures, in order to keep some savor in them. Yes, our will power, the 
strength of our soul, the word is not too strong, since, like a saint, we 
must resist a greater and greater part of our temptations. We come 
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back also to life's law of alternation, and to the old victory of ar- 
rangement over accumulation: "The half is more than the whole." 

Remotest antiquity is already full of neurotic kings, even com- 
pletely insane, because things were so easy for them. When as a 
small boy, I read and reread the Twelve Caesars, I put too much 
passion into them not to be warned that the most secret threads of 
my temperament linked me to those men. Their eccentricities, even 
when I disapproved of them, seemed natural to me; it was inevita- 
ble I recognized in me the germ which, under similar circum- 
stances, would have flowered in them. "A thousand contradictory 
plans crossed his mind. To slaughter the Gauls living in Rome, burn 
the city again, turn loose the wild beasts, and transport the capital 
to Alexandria, seemed to him a grandiose, stupefying, and easy task." 
Twenty years later this sentence still moves me; I rush to embrace 
those souls deranged by the extent of what is possible to them. When 
the flower of living men gives us nothing, let Xerxes and other char- 
acters invented by librarians give us the relief of seeing another ship 
in distress on the same sea where we are perishing without crying 
out for divine help. 

With people of this kind, their freedom is their misfortune; yet 
they would rather not be than not be free. Free with the freedom 
that enslaves them, with the omnipotence that holds them enslaved 
like a clerk in his office, with the force that obliges them to carry out 
all their fancies and to wander forever, hunting all the big game of 
this world, hopeless conquerors who take their prey without en- 
joying it (like those wild beasts that do not eat the prey they have 
stalked and killed) until the day when, in death, which simplifies all 
things, they will at last be permitted to stop. 

From afar, in the hatred, fear, and weariness they feel for them- 
selves, they flatter themselves that they will not offer great resistance 
to death. But I know them well: when faced with this rest, this total 
settlement, this sweet release from all tension (what words of ten- 
derness come to my mind!), will they not, on the contrary, in one 
last inconsistency, enter into an atrocious struggle with death? 
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How many hours, slumped over an empty glass in a bar on the 
waterfront o Tangier or Marseilles, or Genoa, leaning on my elbow, 
my hand wrinkling one cheek, a soft hat pulled down over my eyes, 
I have let well up in me floods of a melancholy that was almost 
despair, without any cause worthy of respect (for all this, I agree 
with you, deserves nothing but a kick in the pants) ; having arrived 
on the verge of great adventures, feeling disgust for those who do 
not carry them out, and at the same time feeling the uselessness and 
non-desire of carrying them out! How many hours, confined in a 
hotel room during the divine instant of the day yes, because that is 
the one precisely that hurts the most simply because everything 
wounded me without spiritual enrichment. 

Notes like these are what saved me during those hours, what 
fitted the time: a rather frightful expression but readily understand- 
able to anyone who has become a vagabond. I have constantly sacri- 
ficed the ambition of building a literary work to the ambition of 
living; but to-day I feel less capable than ever of detaching myself 
from my life enough to create characters, in short, to add some- 
thing intentional to the almost animal act of writing down my 
sensations and my moods just as they come along. Which, in any 
case, does not compromise the future. 

From the bottom of these sinister hours arises the absurd belief 
that Paris will deliver me mournful, stuffy, noisy Paris, Paris of 
the green teeth, of the turnip-colored complexion, with the dirty wa- 
ter of its concierges for blood in its veins, Paris which is repug- 
nant to me to such an extent that I preferred to separate myself for a 
long time from people I loved rather than have them come there 
where every sensation turns rotten with intellectuality, where every 
love must become perversity, where there can be no joy in living. 

In vain do I know everything that I find unbearable in the people 
of my country as soon as I have left Provence for the North, the 
physical disgust that I feel for their skin, their laughter, their way of 
speaking. Some tiny circumstance in which I was happy up there 
grows in my imagination, makes me believe that it is in Paris that 
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I shall be able to realize my possibilities. I prepare my bags, buy a 
ticket, reserve a seat in the train . . . 

Mornings of departure, when we are still in these places, when 
it depends only on us to stay here and still be able to do everything 
here,, and yet we already see them as i we were far from them, 
as if they were hopelessly and irrevocably lost for us; we have them 
and we long for them at the same time. And unexpectedly, when 
everything is prepared for this departure, when it will be a terrible 
bother of countermanding orders, making new arrangements, stu- 
pidly tiring myself if I delay it, having already become a stranger to 
these places, already freed from their evil spell (for all my life has 
preceded me to Paris, really I have already left), unexpectedly cour- 
age returns to me. The obstacle against which I had been stumbling 
and snorting for weeks, like a poor frightened horse let us say that 
it was to go after and take back a woman who had run away from 
me seems easy to overcome. Invigorated, with the sudden self-con- 
fidence of a fellow who puts on a new suit for the first time, I de- 
cide to stay and conquer. 

And I conquer, of course. All that was necessary was to be a little 
inspired. How pusillanimous I was! And the happiness of attaining 
what I desired almost disappears in the deliverance of having con- 
quered myself. Truthfully, that is all there was to be conquered. 

Calm. The man who has got what he wanted. The nobility of those 
who have got what they wanted. But it remains to be seen what it 
will be like when last night's folly has become to-morrow's routine. 
The lack of this thing kept me upset for three weeks, and now I 
have it, I possess it, I could not possess it any more than I do and I 
am still waiting for something! I perceive with a twinge of sadness 
that there is no very great difference between the state I was in when 
I was deprived of it and the one I am in when I am fully satisfied. 
By a conscious effort to pay attention to it, I realize perfectly well 
that I have obtained everything I desired, and that I am happy, obvi- 
ously. But is this happiness? I have no bodily, carnal consciousness of 
it, the kind one has of light, of air, of music heard, of wine drunk; if 
I look at myself in the mirror, I can easily see from my face that I am 
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not happy. Once again the foreign land begins to poison me, as if it 
were sending back to me all the non-happiness with which I intox- 
icated it; and my delightful hours with the creature I have found 
again are spoiled by those that separate them, by their dryness and 
their boredom in which the expectation itself is not sufficiently dis- 
cernible. I have everything, everything escapes me, and this frightful 
equivalence is not in the world but in me, and there is no hope that 
I may become otherwise, that I may become another, that everything 
in me may be metamorphosed to its foundations. But if full equals 
empty, if to have equals to have not, then it is my desire, yes, it is this 
dreary pursuit which I drag about with me and which drags me, 
that is still the best thing I have, and my desire is my rest. Ah, may 
time, which I have "killed," kill me in its turn, but not with the 
kind of death where one lives again, where one is resurrected, where 
there is a risk (no matter what changes religions promise) that a 
part of the former being will subsist but with the deadest death> 
dissolved into nothingness without memory and without dreams, 
where at last I shall finally be through with myself for good. 

Thus it is that the idea of an empty heaven, which comforts us in 
the hours when we have a little pride, comforts us still in the 
hours of extreme weakness. 
Italy Provence Morocco, 1926 

TRANSLATED BT VINCENT MILLIGAN 



JEAN SCHLUMBERGER 

On a Certain Lack of Imagination 



This essay from the December 1930 issue shows, besides its extraor- 
dinary foresight, how readily the most perceptive minds progressed 
from a post-war to a pre-war attitude. 

Although already admired for his humanistic treatises and several 
novels, Jean Schlumberger (1877- ) was not yet adequately appre- 
ciated as a student of moral problems. 

nrf 

Masters of the spiritual life thought our imagination to be naturally 
lazy; that it might be lifted to the vision of extraordinary things, they 
found that it must be put through a methodical course of training. 
Thus it was by dint of daily exercise that they trained their monas- 
tics not to be contented with vague and ineffectual images but rather, 
through a series of meticulous analyses and reconstitutions, to actual- 
ize for themselves what were the sufferings of Christ and what would 
be the tortures of Hell. They knew that every event removed in time 
and space has but a pale reality for us and seems to belong to a hu- 
manity different from our own. "But in Christ's time many were 
crucified/' reflects the aspiring believer in spite of himself, "and 
victims used to so much cruelty couldn't have suffered exactly as we 
should." Attentive directors of conscience were on the lookout, how- 
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ever, for such evasion and they would bring such cowardly souls into 
Pilate's court and show them the marks o the lash and the nail's 
penetration, all with the aim of cultivating that very imagination 
otherwise suspected of concealing many pitfalls. Yet it alone provides 
some sensory impression of what does not directly come under the 
perception of our senses. 

Hope has been made a theological virtue, doubtless because it is a 
form of courage. But cannot imagination also be courageous? Ab- 
stract foresight leaves one a pure, detached spectator. A man needs 
imagination to become personally involved, to play a role right now 
in some future event. And if that event promises to be painful and 
if I have no predisposition to the delights of hypochondria, must I not 
call upon a certain resolution to keep my mind focussed on images 
that are scarcely delightful? 

It is only in moments of panic that public opinion becomes a fertile 
field for cruel anticipations. Panic is the explosion of dormant im- 
agination hurled suddenly into regions heretofore unexplored, where 
it runs haphazardly, becomes distracted, stumbles and loses footing. 
We have heard enough about a new war outstripping the former 
one in horror and delivering over to Chaos an annihilated Europe* 
But these are only words. Not that we deny the truth of such asser- 
tions. It's just that we don't stop to consider, do not probe the con- 
sequences. As a matter of fact, we are incapable of doing so, for we 
would not know how to imagine a situation we have never experi- 
enced. In spite of their professional training, novelists do not always 
succeed either. So what can be hoped for from minds which have 
neither the desire nor the habit of imagining what can be imagined 
only with difficulty? "Horror" and "chaos" to fill out those words 
we need more than scattered memories of May Day, or of a post- 
men's strike or even of a war experience. It's another proposition, 
one might even say necessarily another proposition entirely, and 
simple day-dreaming has nothing to do with it. 
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"Does not a healthy morale imply making the imagination abstain 
from lingering on the worst hypotheses? Then why do you insist on 
shaking mine?" 

"If you were a prisoner of Chinese pirates and not able to pay 
ransom, I should not try to make you imagine the details of what 
lies in store for you. But you are not and perhaps the idea of torture 
will make you ingenious enough to find ways of not being cap- 
tured." 

"You can see that, despite my cheerful attitude, I take security 
measures." 

"You take those which call for the least effort effort of imagina- 
tion, I mean." 

In a world where everything has changed places, France has not 
essentially changed her position. She does not see that, since all move- 
ment is relative, her stability may look like movement to others; she 
does not understand that, in a universe gravitating toward the con- 
stellation of Hercules, a planet which claimed not to modify its posi- 
tion in relation to Sirius and Aldebaran would be manifesting 
conduct of a most perturbing nature. For it would take on the 
appearance of being passionately retrograde while thinking that it 
was only being true to itself. 

Our good conscience is nourished on the legal illusion that one can- 
not possibly be guilty without having "done" something; that anyone 
is blameless who has not violated a contract, and that abstention is 
never a misdemeanor. That a man might, like Rosmer, feel himself 
a murderer for not having prevented a suicide, that is a Scandinavian 
idea to which our traditional casuistry is in no way amenable. Every- 
thing that has compromised the improvement of our relations with 
Germany (except for the occupation of the Ruhr) has been but a 
series of abstentions, of lost opportunities, and yet we are surprised 
to be blamed for them, surprised that we should have to expiate them 
as if they were positive acts. 

Good conscience, static by nature, presupposes a world in which 
there is time to wait, where children will follow the work of their 
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fathers and add a few trees to the avenue their ancestors started to 
plant. In the eyes of practically every Frenchman, a treaty is a stair- 
landing, a level spot on which one can stop and rest. The idea never 
comes into their heads that there could be precipice-treaties where 
everything is slipping and rolling. 

France's legal fairness, one of her most solid virtues though it has 
so often stiffened her judgment, could on one point help her to judge 
more subtly. We are not incapable of understanding that we are vic- 
tims of verbal illusion when they talk to us about the Versailles 
"Treaty" which is not a treaty (for it was dictated to the opposite 
party without discussion), which is above all not a peace treaty be- 
cause it aimed only at putting the conquered in a state of powerless 
humiliation and contrition that cannot constitute a final disposition. 
French opinion, more than that of any other country, should be sen- 
sitive to objections of form and content which efface the sacred con- 
tractual character from the signatures of 1919. And she could under- 
stand with no trouble that she is being duped when those "treaties" 
are held up to her as imposing foundations no part of which can be 
changed without committing a crime, and on which we can in com- 
plete peace of mind build a tranquil future. 

Does France put her hope in peace or in peace treaties ? For these 
two terms are not congruent, are often in opposition, and one must 
choose between them. 

"Now aren't you proud to have announced what we have all 
known for a long time but have had the good sense and tact never 
to say!" 

"Why don't you say it? I am not such a baby as to think that you 
can with impunity, helter-skelter, and at any time whatever reopen 
questions of litigation. But since they must be reopened eventually, 
why not prepare the public for it? Why do they hide from the public 
that, everywhere in the world, France is getting a bad press, that she 
has lost precious friendships and that those remaining to her are often 
not of the best quality friendship of the moneyed class who see in 
her only the citadel of property right? Why don't they tell the public 
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that we are accused of being the principal obstacle to disarmament 
and that we run a serious risk of disillusioning ourselves by listening 
to the compliments of foreigners visiting Paris? All truth that is 
silenced becomes poisonous, as Nietzsche says. And it is great stupid- 
ity as well as great cowardice to treat the public as more stupid and 
cowardly than it is/' 

"A bringer of bad news arouses as much wrath as if he were 'him- 
self cause of the misfortune he announces." 

"But who would force you to announce as a catastrophe the hope, 
however remote, of great relief? No one has illusions about the fact 
that the European situation is tense, painful and dangerous. The 
bringer of bad news is the man who comes to declare that there is no 
remedy. But what else are those people doing who announce to us 
further armament, who enclose us again in the despairing cycle of 
military alliances, defensive measures, cannons and munitions? We 
know where that leads." 

When we reason about other peoples, we always do so as if they 
were responsible people, capable of foresight, calculation and moral 
sense. When we speak of ourselves it is always in terms of a collec- 
tivity from which we must expect no initiative, which does nothing 
but react to pressure exerted by others. The construction of an Ital- 
ian ship is a point of departure but the rise in our military budget is 
only a consequence. And vice versa for we monopolize neither this 
sort of illusion nor such suspicious modesty. Every government is 
happy to possess large military means. It would never get the funds 
it needs if it did not rely on pretended threats from abroad. Far from 
frightening it, such measures of intimidation merely provide it with 
ammunition against its internal enemies. Our vote for three-year 
military service greatly helped the Pan-Germanists to get the increase 
in arms which had been refused them. But everyone has such a lazy 
imagination that he cannot dream the enemy could have complex 
interests or any other appetite save that of the wolf coveting the lamb. 

Sophistry played its role from 1910 to 1914; it is playing it again. 
It reassures the conscience of the good citizen, convinced as he is 
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otherwise that no head of state, even were he inspired by the demon, 
would take the responsibility of armed conflict or could mobilize 
without danger of revolution. The public mind is so fair that it re- 
fuses to believe in the possibility of setting the stage for the necessary 
incident, of encouraging an assassination-attempt or pushing an ally 
to commit an indiscretion. It can see in such black deeds only the 
motivation of some detective novel. Above all, it cannot picture how 
difficult it is to hold down great collective outbreaks, how feeble are 
the factors of reason to calm such fever if they attempt it too late. And 
the good citizen, judging by what might be the conduct of individual 
reservists surprised by mobilization orders, does not ask himself 
which course he would take, reduced to the alternative of fighting or 
participating in riot. Of the two, it is the riot which most scandalizes 
him, but he vaguely hopes that others will do it for Him. And be- 
cause it is impossible for him to get out of the dilemma honorably, 
he finds it impossible that he should be thrown into it. He is afraid 
of imagining. He plans nothing. He closes his eyes. He thinks that 
good ministers exist and that there is, after all, a justice under heaven. 

"I can see that Europe is troubled and ill at ease, but is it my fault if 
economic and political crises put neighboring nations in a state of 
anxiety and discontent ?" 

"Is it your fault, respectable inhabitant of Paris, if all about your 
city, pleasant and peaceful as it is, there has developed a wide belt of 
unwholesome subdivisions where discomfort gives rise to a growl of 
legitimate wrath? And yet Paris will be assured of its own social 
tranquillity only when it has managed to clean up its suburbs. The 
tranquillity of the Champs-Elysees depends on the peace of Saint- 
Ouen and Ivry, however high the costs." 

"Between Saint-Ouen and Paris there are no fortifications, but 
there still are such things as frontiers." 

"That doesn't change the fact that today European countries are 
strung on a rope like a band of Alpine climbers. If there are among 
us any bad hikers. . . ." 

"Then it's their own fault!" 
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"All right, all right! Let's admit they are wrong, but where does 
that get us? Like yourself I can see some who make only feeble 
efforts to walk. Some of them even try a bit of blackmail with a limp. 
But they are there and the rope is there. Let's begin by getting over 
the bad spot." 

"But admit that it's exasperating." 

"I grant you that. If it makes you feel any better, give the lazy ones 
a piece of your mind, but encourage those with good intentions. And 
let's not stay in the same place. For if one of them slips, the others 
have to hold him back or we'll all slip after him." 

"You are holding down all by yourself several chairs. On one you 
have put your overcoat, on the other, your hat and your umbrella. 
That's all very well. You don't like to be crowded and you feel quite 
comfortable between those empty seats. But in the back of the hall 
there are many people who must stand. Don't you think it would be 
better to offer them your seats? Because if they are forced to demand 
them, they will not be polite about it and you will only become irri- 
tated and refuse. The whole thing will end up with a slap or two and 
you will have on your hands a situation that will give you more 
trouble than ten coats and ten umbrellas are worth. I'm not talking 
out of humanitarian concern (which would strike you as a weakness) 
but strictly in your own interest 

"Any straightforward rebuke is a delicate matter. Five hundred 
yards to the rear, there are some very strong positions but we insist 
on defending a bad trench, on a lower level, where every day we are 
losing considerable personnel to the great advantage of the enemy. 
It's not only because the vanity of headquarters is at stake and they 
don't want to furnish their opponents with occasion for a brilliant 
communique: we are simply stuck. We have lost our freedom of 
movement. Not to let oneself get stuck unwisely there's the secret. 
And in matters of politics, to move about before pride and senti- 
ments get involved. Are there many Frenchmen even today who 
personally take to heart the existence of the corridor of. . . ." 
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"Shh! Be quiet, you wretch!" 

"I didn't name it. And since we akeady have so many colonies 
where we scarcely set foot, do you think that any of us really is sold 
on the idea of enlarging that empire by holding on to the mandate 
on " 

"For God's sake, be quiet." 

"Fll be quiet. But I can't help pointing out that to keep what we 
akeady have we are always ready to pay a price we should never 
consent to pay for buying it. Even in the cases where we are in no 
way caught and involved. The trouble comes from bad judgment. 
It's quite usual; it holds back individuals too. It's the eternal story 
of the investment portfolio one hasn't changed. It still contains some 
doubtful shares. Would you buy them now?' 'No,' you would reply, 
*but since I already have them. . . .' 'Well, I say sell them while 
there's still time and buy some stock that seems a good risk to you. 
But for that you must show signs of initiative and you prefer to 
submit passively to destiny, all the while patting yourself on the back 
for holding firm.' " 

It is not in liquidating a sorry aflair that one shows signs of weak- 
ness. It is in ceasing to be in control of the situation. And it can be 
said that for ten years now France has sinned most of all by a lack of 
confidence in herself. Every country in Europe has the very acute 
feeling of its instability and weakness. They are all experiencing a 
kind of neurasthenia which can be summed up by what Freud called 
an inferiority complex. Every one of them is worried about its secu- 
rity and refuses to believe that its neighbors can sincerely be worried 
about their own. In a Europe which was particularly dangerous be- 
cause of her fear, France had an important role to play. But first she 
would have had to clear the stage courageously, and she preferred 
not to venture out of her precarious shelters. 

We come back continually to that profound aphorism of Retz that 
one of the signs by which mediocre minds can be recognized is that 
they don't know how to differentiate between what is extraordinary 
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and what is impossible. The old men who govern us grew up in a 
period when the extraordinary was very safe to look upon, for it had 
taken refuge in the beneficent inventions of technicians and scholars. 
They lack the vivacity to visualize an epoch when the extraordinary 
has burst in from all sides, when it can practically no longer be said 
of any event that it is impossible. 

Should we do nothing more than laugh at the pessimist who 
mutters with fright: "Today or tomorrow, five hundred madmen 
armed with planes and bombs will suffice to wipe out the population 
of a city like Paris within a few hours?" Would we be right to turn 
our backs on him with the curt reply that such things don't happen ? 

Never until today (or tomorrow) have five hundred madmen, 
armed with equipment an average factory can turn out, held the 
power to take such formidable initiative. And what country does not 
have its madmen, or what government, even a wise one, is sure of 
being able to handle its own? Formerly, ten thousand, even a hun- 
dred thousand men could start nothing. We had time to see them 
coming. When we needed a courier on horseback to carry dispatches, 
replies, and ultimata between Paris and Saint Petersburg, the diplo- 
mats had a period of grace in which to find a compromise. News got 
to the provinces only a week later, and reactions of public opinion, 
coming in piecemeal and successively, were not manifested in any 
thunderous fashion. Telegraphy, in 1914, demanded instantaneous 
decisions which excluded any possibility of reconciliation. And it can 
be said that, even in 1914, diplomacy had the benefit of a certain 
traditional technique which had avoided more than one conflict. It 
found solid support in states with fairly stable social conditions. But 
today half of Europe is painfully seeking its bearings and no ex- 
perienced group is strong enough to resist strong movements of panic. 
The hope that could be based on last minute hesitations, on slow- 
downs and delays, on the force of inertia is becoming increasingly 
misleading. With radio, countries resemble beehives that are alerted 
by the least provocation. The airplane has even more drastically re- 
duced the bit of margin left by the slowness of the railroads. . . . 
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All of which makes it vital to chain up many a monster we never 
worried about before. 

"And yet for the last ten years we have been making concession 
after concession." 

"Is that so certain? Passing from dream to reality still does not 
mean making great sacrifices. On the contrary, we are accused of 
only reluctantly fulfilling our strict obligations, of being late in the 
commitments taken in our treaties. And if we have conceded some- 
thing over and above what we were forced to do, have we not done 
it so ungraciously that no one gives us credit for it? It might have 
been thought that we should always defend Vaux and Douaumont. 
'The garrison will defend this fort to the last man and let itself be 
buried under the ruins rather than surrender.' Such inscriptions can 
be read over the entrance of certain fortifications. It might be said 
that we have arranged our burial under some of our tardy conces- 
sions. They looked more like defeat. It is not thus that we can create a 
new order, not thus that we can inaugurate that true collaboration 
without which Europe will never be born." 

"The man who concedes is easily scorned. We were defending our 
rights." 

"I am also defending my rights if , in a burning theater, I latch 
onto the caramel seller to get back the hundred sous change out of 
my ten francs. It remains to be seen whether I might not be spend- 
ing my time to better advantage." 

"You speak quite easily of the billions we have given up. And 
what did we ever get in return?" 

"Several years of respite during which Europe did not lose too 
much ground in the world, did not slip deeper into despair. Between 
an excessively strong America and a frightening Asia, we shall have 
to work hard to pull out of things at all. All our squabbles become 
laughable indeed between those two gaping jaws. Anyhow, ten years 
is something in the life of a civilization whose very existence is at 
stake." 
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"We certainly paid dearly foi 
'Teace is not cheap." 

They say that the wise Caen of the: Qwitent pay their doctors as long 
as medical advice keeps diem la good, health, but that they cut off 
all payment as soon as they fall ill We Westerners arrange things in 
such a way that our doctor has ewnrj itaerest in prolonging our ill- 
ness and our dentist, every reaso D to pooke holes in our sound teeth. 
In the same way we are ready for emcwwous sacrifices to get us out of 
war once we have been hurled into i Qu&uilt as for paying something so 
we shall not be hurled into it, tint's iscractthing that has never entered 
into any budgetary planning, We stQ*gard peace as a normal state, 
taken for granted, and not as ajn uuGSt!&H)le equilibrium which in a 
topsy-turvy world necessitates p'erjwetUtol rebalancing. We stand in 
front of peace like a peasant bdfcre % bottle of mineral water: he 
wouldn't mind paying for some gvrefcn wine, or a sour cider or a 
tincture of logwood, but as for water: I Nk indeed! it's a gift of heaven 
and it's a crime to sell it. 

"But as for this peace which is as precious as life itself. . . . Do you 
doubt that our ministers arc just a;fc pmwKxupied with it as you? I 
should like to see you in their place" 1 

"I prefer my own place. Ere;ryo knows that those unhappy 
fellows can't take a step without ruiflxUg the risk of putting their 
foot into a trap set by those who wocuU Kike their places. We all know 
that any pretext is valid for ovcrttoxavifcg them and that by a thou- 
sand useless efforts they fight fin db permission to try one effort 
which might do some good; wekoio^ tfcec they are obliged to get us 
into trouble with Spain because our siontchsrners have planted all their 
acreage in vineyards; we know tkadrt Jtot Germany that counts but 
the advantage a clique in the Chancak^ can hope to gain by what 
happens. That is why our fate dqwswlk Less on those poor fellows 
than on a certain orientation of opinion., Moid on that score everyone 
can do his part. For what is imjoortami ijs aot so much a specific pro- 
gram as a specific tendency. In lecwe^n fcwents brought on by urgent 
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necessity, there are always neutral moments, when the motor is out 
of gear and the machinery can let itself go one way as well as the 
other. And much ground would be gained if, during those periods 
of respite, the pressure of a powerful desire were to make itself felt, 
rumblmgly and obstinately. 

"But the truth is that this immense desire, alive in the French peo- 
ple entire, this rational and considered good will to be met in almost 
every individual have not found any means of expression up to the 
present time. There is a tragic hiatus between the true aspiration 
of the country and the bitter, shabby way in which it is carried over 
to the press. It might be thought that the press enjoys beclouding and 
misleading a naturally calm and well-directed public opinion." 

Our preferences are completely pacific. But we still believe that a 
choice imposes itself between preferences whereas it rises above and 
beyond to a choice between being and being no more. Our inter- 
locutor almost always admits that in case of armed conflict the con- 
queror would come out of battle as destroyed as the conquered. But if 
he is bound to follow that admission with a sentence meaning: "How- 
ever, in case we were forced into it, we should have to. ... 5 " it 
proves he does not seriously believe in that destruction. He believes 
in it as in an accident which could happen to others but not to him. 
In his eyes it is always power that is at stake, not life. He continues 
to estimate and he weighs the situation but he never puts in one side 
of the scale that weight never to be measured against any other the 
possibility of perishing. Not just being defeated, but no longer exist- 
ing. Does he do so through courage? It is a trick of the public orator 
to set up a confusion between what courage can demand of an in- 
dividual and what it can ask of a people. Death may turn up in the 
lot of one but not of the other. For a civilization, the death of what 
it represents in the world is a sort of absolute not to be taken into 
consideration in equating relative factors, exactly as the infinity of 
eternal life cancels out the possibility, in Pascal's eyes, of putting any- 
thing else in the balance. That famous page of the PensSes is still 
real for us in every one of its words: "That there should be men in- 
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different to tke loss of their being. . . . this is not natural. They act 
completely otherwise in regard to every other thing. They fear the 
most insignificant things, they foresee them, they feel them. And this 
very man who spends so many days and nights in rage and despair 
for the loss of an office, or for some imaginary offense to his honor, 
it is this very fellow who knows that he is going to lose everything 
in death, and knows it without anxiety or emotion. It is a monstrous 
thing to see in the same heart and at the same time that sensitivity 
for lesser things and this strange insensitivity to the greatest. It is 
an incomprehensible enchantment and a supernatural lethargy. . . ." 

Such "enchantment" however, cannot spring for us, as it does for 
certain mystical or worn-out peoples, from semi-metaphysical origins. 
We are visited by no cosmic pessimism; inevitable twilights are not 
part of our reveries. Nor does any distress press us to that despair 
where all destruction seems welcome since it could only destroy the 
odious. We want to endure. We want to create. We refuse to fall 
into the academic and archeological role to which some would like to 
reduce us. We still have our word to say and, faced with a new world 
order, we do not want that word to be "No." Our "lethargy" belongs 
only to our critical acumen. We should like not to have to choose, 
not to have to risk all on a wager. 

'Tes, but the wager must be made: it is not voluntary, you are 
drawn into it." 

"And do you flatter yourself that you have found in all this, even 
with Pascal's help, any really new truths ?" 

"If these truths were rare, there would be no urgency in saying 
them. It is because they are old, made of crude common sense, and 
in the public domain that they just might be good for something. 
This is why we must tirelessly imagine them over and over again." 

TRANSLATED BY J. ROBERT LOY 



RAMON FERNANDEZ 

Literature and Politics 



Ramon Fernandez (1894-1944) excelled in philosophical criticism 
of ethical and aesthetic implications, although he also wrote novels 
and short stories. Probably hts best wor^s are the essays of Messages 
(1926), Andr6 Gide (1931) in which he scrupulously dissects the 
writer who so deeply influenced him, and Itin6raires frangais (1943). 
This essay appeared in February 1935. 

Fernandez's "Open Letter to Andre Gide" in the November 1934 
issue explained why he could not r despite his proletarian sympathies, 
become a Communist li^e Gide. 

nrf 

In the last December number of this review, Jean Schlumberger ex- 
pressed judicious opinions on the question of the political action of 
writers. Unfortunately (rather, fortunately), the kind of embarrass- 
ment which his pen revealed throws considerable light on the difficul- 
ties of the problem. Fundamentally, Schlumberger would have liked 
to lead his fellow-writers back to the amiable and leisurely wisdom of 
the pre-war period, or even, in a pinch, to the dialogues of 1920. But 
his clear mind recognizes that such a thing would be impossible: 
his Note appears under the double guise of a discreet, friendly rep- 
rimand and an excuse for turbulent pen-pushers. Since I myself 
have committed the sin of turbulence in this review, I shall not resist 
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the desire to answer him and to try to generalize the discussion. 

No one is astonished at reading an account of travels in a review 
for the well-read man. Why should anyone be astonished at reading 
political impressions in it? When Jean Paulhan affirms the priority in 
importance of literature over politics, I think he recognizes at the 
same time that the literary expression of a political conflict shares in 
the importance of literature. Gide's pages on Communism are no 
more politics than the Ecuador of Michaux is geography. But they 
give us a point of view on politics, a political emotion, just as Ecua- 
dor gives us a point of view on geography, a geographical emotion. 
Now I can easily imagine in the N.R.F., next to the Journal of Gide, 
a chapter of Mr. Calvin Hoover's book on The Economic Life of 
Soviet Russia; next to Ecuador, a geological or climatological study 
on the equator. Without leaving the Republic of Letters, who could 
deny that the Racine of Giraudoux needs to be completed by a solid 
historical and critical study on the author of Andromaque? But who 
would deny that our knowledge of Racine (and of Giraudoux) 
would be incomplete without the Racine of Giraudoux? 

Let us pass from writing to action. Here is an anecdote whose au- 
thenticity I guarantee. On February 12, 1934, the day of the general 
strike, a construction worker said to a socialist bourgeois: "What we 
need is guns, and then we should go over toward the rich sections 
of town. That's the only place where you really get serious. And 
then we should have at our head a man, a leader, a man, well now, 
a guy like Gide." Note in this incident the mythical power of litera- 
ture. The distance between the vision of the construction workman 
and the possible action of Gide measures fairly exactly the signifi- 
cance of a "literary" reaction. I shall be told that there is ambiguity 
in this case, that the renown of Gide is due to certain qualities 
quite foreign to his political attitude, and that this renown is used 
for publicity as is that of Remain Rolland or of Mr. Langevin. It is 
not so simple. A personality of the quality of Gide does not give 
expression to any resolve that is foreign to him; and even if it is 
true that Gide the partisan had to sacrifice Gide the artist, it remains 
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true that this sacrifice was a part of the "literary" nature of his mind 
literary being the mode of expression of his personality. 

Personally, I abhor the word "literature." It calls to mind a certain 
pretentious vanity, a certain simpering in the storm! It breaks down, 
frays out beside the beautiful word "philosophy." It is wrapping 
paper enveloping anything whatsoever: literature of ethnography, 
literature of mysticism, of aphasia, of odontology. In our case now, 
literature of literature? I prefer "poetry" linked by semantics to 
power and life. As there is a poetry of thought (Carlyle or P6guy) 
which differs from the logic of thought, so there is a poetry of poli- 
tics which differs from the administration (or the deals) of politics. 
It is nothing other than the reaction to the state of a complex sensitiv- 
ity accustomed to artistic transposition, a reaction determined not by 
the practical conditions of action, but by those of poetic vision. In ex- 
ceptional cases, this poetry leads to a direct and fruitful action (the 
case of Lamartine) or extends and is built into a doctrine with a 
logical form (the case of Charles Maurras). Most often, as in Barres 
and Gide, it remains linked to the expression, the attitude, the in- 
dividual life of a representative writer. It marks the moment when 
the creative effort would like to change its place from the paper to 
the street, the moment when the poet would like to produce a work 
with the lives of others, rather than to continue with the creations of 
his dreams, the moment of the Republic and of Utopias. 

There is a demiurgic candidate in every poet who adopts, literarily, 
a political attitude. But since the conditions of history (with apolo- 
gies to Hegel) are not those of thought, since the poetico-political 
vision is the result, or rather the resolution of an individual destiny, 
the demiurgic poet can create nothing. He becomes the prophet of 
his own ideas, that is, he announces only the words which he pro- 
nounces. For the demiurge is inevitably substituted Zarathustra, the 
royal phrasemonger, the paper Jupiter whose oratorical thunderbolts 
streak a library ceiling. But should other men made for action hap- 
pen to read the political pages of the poets, they, in turn, will be able 
to transpose the poetic matter, and this transposition will make the 
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world advance. Who flatters himself that he can foresee the influence 
of Gide on a construction worker, of Barres on a student at Saint- 
Cyr? It is therefore very vain, in my opinion, to judge politically po- 
litical poetry (I am reminded of that bourgeois of Aix who said to 
C6zanne that his trees were not vertical). It is committing an error 
both in space and in time: the place for a poetico-political statement 
is not the public square; and a political statement by Gide or any 
other can appear untimely just because its unforeseeable result is 
dated far in the future. But then a review like the NJR..F. is the true 
public square for men of letters. The stupidity would be to add a 
polling booth to the office of Jean Paulhan. 

I was thinking of that as I read the Socialisme Fasciste of Drieu 
La Rochelle (I would be curious to know what Schlumberger 
thinks of it). If there is a document of poetico-political prophecy, it 
is indeed this book in which Drieu imagines a Fascistic Utopia just 
as Gide imagined a Communistic Utopia. The link which Drieu 
establishes between Socialism and Fascism (considering Fascism as 
the historic agent of Socialism), the alternative which he imposes 
upon us between Communism and Fascism ("if you are not one, you 
are the other"), are two notions of poetic nature. For the present 
they correspond to approximately nothing in reality. As an example, 
allow me to be more precise. 

i. Italian Fascism (we are not yet sufficiently enlightened as to 
German Fascism) is a complex historical reality. Let us put it quite 
simply, a reality. This means that at present Fascism coincides with 
the Italian nation. From this point on, the different political and 
social tendencies come into the limelight through the Fascist real- 
ity, the tendency toward Socialism just like the others. But these 
tendencies, instead of expressing themselves democratically, as they 
do in our country, express themselves "Fascistically." Thus Mr. Hugo 
Spirito, for example, who sees in the Socialist evolution of Fascism 
the salvation and justification of the Mussolini experiment (just as 
an SJF.LO. sees in the Socialist evolution the salvation and justifica- 
tion of democracy), wants to see in the future of corporatism the 
very Hegelian synthesis of capitalism and its opposite. But he is far 
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from being a fool; he knows that corporations are a two-edged 
sword which can just as well be used to "pacify" the working class 
as to assure the fulfilment of the bourgeois class. And if he should 
happen to forget it, Mr. Bottai will take the responsibility of re- 
minding him of it. Between the factual situation of strict state man- 
agement which can be resolved in one direction or the other, and 
the idea of Fascism as necessary to the success of Socialism, there is 
not the slightest historical or logical link. But there is a poetic link: 
the need of giving a meaning, a form to a reality which eludes it. 

2. Communism and Fascism have this in common: under their 
regime, the formation of a new law is marked by the suppression 
not only of the old law, but of any law. In other words, the rights 
of an individual in respect to the state are suppressed. There is no 
Fascism so long as the former law exists, even though it is con- 
sidered provisional. But by calling Fascist every new measure that is 
not Communistic, Drieu, like the Communists moreover, neglects 
this essential distinction. For example, the opinion which rejects the 
"social planners" among the Fascists when the former decline to re- 
ject the law, is a pure poetic imagination concerned with simplifica- 
tion for the beauty of the vision and not with the understanding of 
what is true. And when the "anti-Fascists" denounce Mr. Henri 
de Man as "a Fascist of the left," they fall into literary nonsense, I 
regret to say. 

We see only too well how our poetic inclinations are flattered by 
Communism and Fascism: these vast bodies, these emblems, these 
ritual gestures, these creeds, these crowds, marching toward Para- 
dise. The contours are simplified, equalized, the details melt away. 
These strange notions assume the qualities of a dream. Neverthe- 
less they exist. Art is the mind's way of imposing its unity upon a 
reality which does not want it. It is a formal way of spiritualizing the 
world. 

It is true that we can want a poet to "de-poetize" himself when he 
considers things of the state and to act in politics as Paul Claudel 
acts in diplomacy. This is a question of temperament, and since we 
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have come to the anniversary of February 6, 1 am willing to serve as 
a guinea pig and say something about my own experience. 

Certain authors "of the right" almost choked with amazement 
and indignation because, in an "Open Letter" to Andr6 Gide pub- 
lished in this review, I came out for the poor against the rich and 
dared choose the "side of the empty pocketbooks." It is strange, in- 
cidentally, that these are the phrases that particularly irritated my 
contradictors . . . But let us continue. Let us examine what my last 
year's attitude meant, in short. 

One thing among others had struck me: the contrast between the 
days of the 6th and the gth of February. On the one hand, the exalta- 
tion of the victims; on the other, indignation at the "hooligans." 
On the one side, the campaigns of the press and the preparation of a 
myth; on the other, silence and a cowardly dependence of a whole 
city upon a police force which it had but recently vilified. From 
this I had drawn an obviously poetic image (the dominating class 
crushing the other with all its weight) and consequently had over- 
simplified too much. This I admit, but my over-simplification was 
far from being altogether false. It is true that those who urged on 
the February 6th rioters were concerned with protecting their pos- 
sessions and not at all with founding a new society in which work 
would take precedence over profit. It was true that the liberties won 
with such difficulty by salaried workers had never run such a great 
danger in France as during those two weeks in February 1934. And 
it was logical and legitimate that with my ideas on capitalism and 
the equality of men, I should be thrown violently toward the side of 
the "empty purses." I could have started with this simple image and 
built thereupon a poetic Communism which would have been ac- 
cepted for what it was worth and would have been a sort of match 
for the Fascism of Drieu. I did not do so. Why not? 

Because, upon thinking it over, it seemed very clear to me that 
poetic politics were not at all my strong point. By instinct, I thought 
only of practical realization and I saw the people around me solely 
preoccupied with magical and ritual considerations. They did not 
think of succeeding, but of remaining pure (an eminently religious 
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and poetic concern). When I spoke of the plan of Henri de Man, for 
example, people just about made the sign of the cross. And they told 
me that Lon Blum was a Fascist. My Communist friends thought 
of perfection and not at all of existence. Unconscious but somewhat 
academic artists, they clung to unserviceable formulae. They seemed 
to me like the last faithful followers of the religion of the nine- 
teenth century. I imagined them in a train without a locomotive, 
clamoring and stamping their feet to hide the fact that the train was 
not moving. As for me, what should I do about it? By natural in- 
clination, by heredity, probably, I rediscovered my old habit of con- 
sidering politics as a collection of recipes for action and not for wish- 
ing. I like trains that pull out. 

And this means quite simply that for me, politics are independent 
of supreme authority, of despotism, of my ideal that I cannot 
dream about politics, which are for me a matter of purely practical 
and daily life. I am very happy to have had this experience (acquired 
in complete good faith) which not only helps me find my place (I 
very much like to know exactly where I am) but leaves my mind 
completely free to appreciate the poetical politics of others. 

TRANSLATED BY BLANCHE A. PRICE 



DENIS D E ROUGEMONT 
Neither Right Nor Left 



Born in Switzerland in 1904, Denis de Rougemont was educated in 
Austria and Switzerland. He early distinguished himself by his 
literary and political essays, such as this one from the N.R.F. of 
August 1935, and by his J(een and provocative boo%s f Love in the 
Western World (French edition, 1939) and The Devil's Share 
(7942). He was also one of the leaders of the Personahst movement. 
In 1950, together with Croce, Karl Jaspers, Salvador de Madariaga, 
Jacques Maritain, Nicholas Nabokov, and Bertrand Russell, he 
founded the Congress for the Freedom of Culture, of which he 
became President. Today his lectures all over the world and his 
numerous writings (many of which can be found in the vigorous 
Parisian monthly Preuves) are all in defense of liberal thought and 
the critical spirit against all forms of totalitarian oppression. 

nrf 

Kellerman at Valmy led his troops forward to the cry of "Vive la 
Nation!" Nation and people were then fused in the mystique of the 
Revolution. Today we see ourselves asked to choose between a 
Front that calls itself "National" and a Front that calls itself "Popu- 
lar." Does it necessarily follow that the people and the nation are at 
odds? The words would so indicate, but not the facts; it is the 
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image of the disorder in which we live. We live in a semantic 
anarchy. 

It has been pointed out to me that the conflict is not between the 
people and the nation the nouns but between "national" and 
"popular" the adjectives. My translation is: the conflict is not in the 
facts, but in the mystiques. 

Just what do these mystiques amount to, separated from reality? 
On the Left I see fear of Chiappe and on the Right fear of the 
Left. I see on the Right a movement toward Fascism, still too weak 
to declare itself; on the Left is a fear of Fascism already sufficiently 
strong for the masses to accept the idea of a dictatorship ... an 
"antifascist" dictatorship. All that is juggling with words, and the 
words translate only vague religions, born of fear and, as such, 
murderous. The facts are Mr. de Wendel backing the Right and Mr. 
Litvinov backing the Left. I suspect in them some convergent inter- 
ests where Hitler is concerned, for example. 

Stalin wants a strong French army and he approves the two-year 
law. "Stalin is right," the Communist poster asserts. If so, La Rocque 
is not wrong? "Of course he is wrong," the Left says, in the name of 
the mystique. "And Stalin," the Right says, "is wrong; for we want 
a strong army, but not because of Bolshevik advice." The question 
comes down to this: if they were all united by Hitlerian aggression, 
would they fight in the name of national liberty or in the name of 
popular liberty? Flatus vocisl There is but one way to fire a ma- 
chine-gun; there is but one way to have your head blown off. 

It is to be regretted that the Congress for the Defense of Culture 
made no attempt to unravel the tangle of corrupted words which 
encumbers political life and prevents Right and Left alike from 
naming the real enemies. (Only Chamson has pointed out the am- 
biguity on which the Right lives, when it declares itself "national" 
and remains "capitalist.") The first act in the defense of culture 
would be the restoration of a common meaning to key words. But it 
seems to me that just the opposite has been done at the Mutuality 
Palace. It seems to me that an understanding has been reached tQ 
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"cultivate" rather crude verbal ambiguities. Ambiguity about the 
word freedom, for example; until now it was the tactic of the leagues 
to proclaim freedom while preparing dictatorship. Never have men 
lied more awkwardly, and never with more enthusiasm. 

Neither Right nor Left can arrive at a constructive doctrine so 
long as they strive to adulterate the great popular rallying words in 
the name of mystiques which are powerless against the real threats- 
war and totalitarian statism. It is very simple. Perhaps it is too sim- 
ple? 

TRANSLATED BY JEFFREY J. CARRE 



ANDRE SUARES 

Dictators and Dictatorships 



Poet, essayist, critic, Andrt Suares (1868-1948) is doubtless best 
tyiown for his studies-personal portraits would be a better designa- 
tion of Pascal, Goethe, Tolstoy and for his three volumes of 
Italian impressions, in which he depicts himself as a condottiere or 
\night-errant of beauty wandering through Tuscany, Umbria, and 
Lombardy. A Marseillais of mixed Portuguese and Jewish ancestry, 
he enjoyed identifying himself with Celtic Brittany. During the last 
years of his life he wrote frequently on political and social subjects, 
as in this essay published in January 1936. 

nrf 

In principle, the Republic is the best form of government for the no- 
ble in spirit. It presupposes citizens equal, if not by nature, at least 
in their feeling for the public welfare and for virtue, in the sense 
given that term by Antiquity. Virtue means man's strength put into 
the service of life in its best and most beautiful form. Such a Re- 
public is aristocratic, and the opposite of democracy. Antiquity 
knew no other. Among the Greeks and in Rome before the Empire, 
the body of the people, even the plebs, still represents aristocracy, 
though on its lowest level; and it maintains that affiliation steadily 
through natural ties and the most solid institutions. For in the an- 
cient republics the State consists of patrons and masters: workmen, 
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petty craftsmen, even skilled laborers are not citizens: they are no 
more than slaves. There can be no democracy in a state where 
slavery is confused with manual labor. The economy of the ancient 
city-state is based on slavery just as its power depends upon religion. 
All this Aristotle knew. 

Were it not for the small number of beneficiaries, the Republic 
would seem a Utopia. You cannot make a patrician class of the great 
multitude of men and demand of them patrician virtues. The first of 
the virtues is the will and the power to dominate. Aristocratic Re- 
publics are condemned to military virtues or to death. However great 
the pride of patricians, however passionate their egoism, they cease 
to be citizens unless they are ready to sacrifice whenever necessary 
their personal claims to the glory and the welfare of the State. 
Among men there are no other limits to selfish interest but religious 
duty or honor. In fact honor is the only known check to egoism. So 
much one can demand of a few but not expect of the multitude in 
whom the opposition to honor is based not even upon self-interest 
but upon sheer need. 

The Republic is therefore the ideal form of government in a state 
where all the citizens are noble in spirit. 

To be noble is to be free. In this community of noble souls, the in- 
dividual desires to be free like the state itself. A state does not re- 
main free unless it has the power to do so: in short, unless it has the 
power to defend its liberty. For struggle is everywhere, and it means 
life for some and death for others. In spite of rhetoric and sophistry, 
feeble states are condemned to death, and other powers are ever on 
the watch for the right moment to enslave them or destroy them. 

There can be no lie more fatal than to deny this universal law. 
Death is everywhere, and ever poised for blind destruction. What 
the effort of a hundred thousand centuries built up, a single day can 
bring to naught. Life is constrained to perpetual battle; more than 
that, life is a continual victory, or a sudden stop. 

Perhaps the day will come when all men will be religious enough 
and noble enough not to live by one another's death: that time has 
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certainly not come, if indeed it is ever to come: do men deserve its 
coming? 

The dictator is always a demagogue, and this is especially so 
when he pretends, or even thinks, he is not. He always leans on one 
party in order to diminish or destroy another. Only to his own 
party does he remain faithful. His sole dream is to endure; he as- 
pires to continuity; he is ardent to establish a dynasty. Because he 
is not a king, he apes kings; and often to a ridiculous extent: it is not 
one king he apes, but several, or all. Take Napoleon, for instance, 
the genius of geniuses in this regard. That dangerous masquerade 
brought about his own ruin, perhaps more surely than did war. 

So far as one can tell, the tyranny of a Pericles is the finest, the 
most fruitful of governments, the most noble political force that has 
ever ruled over men. It presupposes as much greatness of soul as 
genius. Pericles stands unique, like Athens' greatest century. 

Thus the best dictatorship tends towards a strong monarchy, wise 
and good. But it never has the latter's most dependable features: 
prudence, good public morals, moderation, continuity, the settled 
loyalty and sometimes the affection of the people. The dictator must 
always inspire fear: he is always more or less engaged in a secret 
struggle with vanquished groups and those whom he has dis- 
possessed. The good monarch is naturally in possession of power: 
he has the right even before he has the strength. He is dynasty and 
does not need to found one. Nor does he use up his strength in the 
effort. He does not strain his own tools nor force them out of line, 
sensing the bitterness of inevitable failure and the disappointment 
which he will have to hide from everyone. 

The cause of personal liberty and of property are one, indissolubly 
linked. 

The reason one owns anything is in order to be free. He alone is 
free who owns something: property at home, funds and transfera- 
ble securities abroad. In the beginning only those who hold land are 
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free; and being free, they are capable of nobility. Liberty is really 
the greatest of goods. 

When we speak of the necessary union of property and individual 
liberty, we are talking about most people or the multitude. Ideal 
liberty is of the spirit and pertains to an infinitely small number of 
men. 

Because they cannot bestow property on all men some men become 
indifferent to the whole idea of human freedom and persuade men 
not to care. Such is the morality of the dictator, which he calls a 
concern for the public welfare. Nothing is easier than to rule over a 
city where there are no longer citizens. The baseness of the master 
is the sovereign expression of baseness everywhere. It may even pass 
for glory. The noisiest of triumphs is the triumph of slaves. 

They promise all men without exception equality of welfare in 
slavery; and these born slaves do not even seek to hide their satis- 
faction. 

Like kings, dictators are there to save property; but they confiscate 
liberty, while kings respect it or adjust to it. 

Essentially, the great dictator is a great military leader. That is his 
excuse. The victory of the military leader is the real reason for the 
tyrant, and the only reason. If the dictator is not a military man, he 
must become one. Not really being one, to make people believe, he 
puts on a show. 

To have saved one's country and overcome its enemies is a fact no 
one can dispute. Much may be allowed a man in return for so great 
a service: he has really rendered it. It is not a case of stupidly giving 
him credit for it. 

That is why those who ape Caesar are insatiable of armed strength, 
of soldiers, of military tumult and masquerade. They have thirty-six 
uniforms: they make one of their dirty shirt. They disguise them- 
selves as sailors or cavalrymen, or as Icarus in the skies; as Turks, as 
Mamamouchis ci la Moliere, as Egyptians, nay even as pyramids. You 
can see them go, plumes on the cranium, heads stuck in iron helmets, 
or wearing some dashing bonnet for tough customers, the visor 
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pulled down over the eyes, and, of course, the Toledo cabbage- 
chopper brings up the rear; they get themselves up like invincibles; 
they put muzzles on lions, whose teeth had been extracted before- 
hand. They call for cavalry boots, spurs, sabers, axes and a retinue. 
Their families enter into the parade; their sons turn glory into 
monkey-shines, and their wives into the act of generation. Not satis- 
fied with their height, they hitch themselves up on triple heels; they 
keep their heads held back, to give themselves that great and terrible 
look; you can always see them chin in air and neck-of-a-bull, the 
bull a frog became. They make up at the mirror their ferocious 
mugs, impassive like the moon, impenetrable like a tunnel in nigger- 
country on a rainy night. They strain a voice with no natural nobil- 
ity and harmony into something raucous and redoubtable in its 
bark, like Jupiter housedog. Heil, Furet, Fureur? 

Excuse me while I laugh. But shame rises to the top; laughter dies 
down and yields to disgust. The shame of being a man among all 
these helots. 

As for the dictator, he rules through the state of siege. This form 
of rule is the worst, and the most shameful for those who submit to 
it. Once established, it is also the simplest. Fortunately, it is always 
tempered by assassination. Dictatorship always has a miserable end, 
whether for the enslaved population or for the dictator, and often 
for both of them. 

If the dictator is a man of genius, few reigns are more splendid. 
One can count six or seven of them in history. As a price for this 
half-dozen, a thousand others are parodies. Most dictators ape Cae- 
sar, a frightful model when one thinks of all that can be said against 
Julius himself. His great good fortune was to have been killed, in the 
Senate, by Brutus, at the age of fifty-nine. 

In a dictator the sign of eminent genius is not an especially brutal 
use of violence and scorn of men, for scorn is his instinct, and vio- 

1 The phrase seems to be a composite of German, Latin and French, invented 
ad hoc. "Hail, madness will rave." (Translator's note.) 
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lence his law. The highest type of dictator is known by his clemency 
and by a lightness of touch that does not make the team feel the bit 
and which, without tearing the mouth, brings out in the horses what 
they owe the blood that is in them. Generous mettle breeds mettle. 
How many are there who have shown so high a right to sover- 
eignty? Pericles, the master of them all, is now a hero of legend, 
the Prometheus of democracy. And yet we are dealing with a Re- 
public where there are only aristocrats, some rich, some poor. De- 
mocracy under these conditions is the aristocracy of modest means. 
There is no question of a plebs or of the proletariat. 

Almost all dictators are the apes of genius. Bogus great men, gen- 
eration of vipers. 

They strain every art to lie, to be hideous, odious, tyrannous, 
flaunting the vices that, in men, are the virtues of the beast. They 
t-htnV they are honest, just, and even cut a splendid figure. A close-up 
shows how terribly ridiculous they are. If you want solemn meddlers 
de omni re, you can go to them. They get mixed up in everything; 
they legislate on flowers and then on sewers. They give lessons in 
dancing; they even take them. They aim to get control of every- 
thing, and especially what they know least about. 

The house-painter restores the paintings of Rembrandt: he 
changes Saul into Barbarossa and Jesus into a Bismarck on the 
Mount: for he hates the Bible. His palette is in the slit throats of his 
victims. Another writes in prose, in verse, in inscriptions, in maca- 
ronic Latin; he makes absolute decisions about good music, playing 
with one finger penny-whistle hymns on the grandest of grand 
pianos. 

They all make up like soldiers. At this point, their absurd vanity 
gives itself away in all its sham and impotence. 

In other fields of action no confusion is possible between the best 
and the worst There is no common measure between a bachelor of 
science, even if he were poet-laureate, and Newton, Archimedes or 
Descartes. Likewise there is none between Saint Francis and a 
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philanthropist who presides over a board of welfare; even less be- 
tween a rhymer and Shakespeare or Aeschylus. 

But with regard to dictatorship, there is no great gulf fixed be- 
tween Cromwell and Soulouque, Napoleon and Tamburlane. They 
are all on the same ladder, the ladder of violence; and were a thou- 
sand rungs to separate the highest from the lowest, they all stand on 
violence, and it rests against the same two supports, scorn of the in- 
dividual and hatred of the spirit. 

Every dictatorship is essentially and always an enemy of the spirit. 
All liberty is, always and fundamentally, for the sake of the spirit. 
The law of dictators is to reduce to the animal level in order to en- 
slave. They supply all brains with a single idea, their own. The in- 
famous emperors of Rome have set up a perfect example; they get 
men to proclaim them gods, and their whores goddesses, they make 
gods even of horse, catamite, cotton-bearer, and their ulcer on the 
anus is divine; they order the senators to swear allegiance, which 
they do. All, even Commodus, even Heliogabalus have their place 
on the altar. And they slaughter whole populations that refuse to 
worship these dregs of empire. Nevertheless, such gods can make 
the mistake of succeeding one another too rapidly: the knife, the 
Gemonies and stair of execution figure in all kinds of celestial revo- 
lutions. So people decide, in each city, to set up a statue of the god; 
and when the emperor dies like a dog, or is assassinated, off goes 
the marble head and on goes the new godhead, screwed on the same 
bust. You shall not escape, you dogs, the celestial irony upon your 
heads, though you be Caesars! Irony is the wit of Olympus. 

Without liberty, there is no spiritual life. The practice of spiritual 
liberty, however secret, is the very foundation of reason. Liberty is 
to thought what physical environment is to the life of the body. This 
is the sense in which the life of the spirit implies a politics. Heresy 
is fecund. Heresy is salutary. Oportet hoereses esse: heresy is neces- 
sary. 
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The pharisees are the death of faith. Among all pharisees and con- 
formist serfs, the most abject are the subjects of the dictator. 

FROM PARIS TO ROME 

I love Italy. The common people of Italy, its good country folk es- 
pecially, in Tuscany or Umbria, are almost as dear to me as the 
French peasant. 

I have a horror of Rome and of Italian politics and of those 
who direct it, statesmen, so-called, diplomats, heads of government 
bureaus. Give every one of them a bit of authority and he lives 
only for the Empire. They no longer make me laugh, I have seen 
them so full of hate. The idea of Empire has been the smallpox of 
Europe for almost a hundred years. Italian politicians are its tre- 
ponema: they secrete this poison almost as naturally as the Germans. 
Not a single one of them ever gets away from Machiavelli: like him 
they confuse the State and the Empire. They always think in terms 
of a tyrant who imposes the state upon a people more or less volun- 
tarily enslaved and which claims the right to impose it, in the form 
of Empire, upon other nations. Such is the link between these two 
molochs who have an equal hate of the liberty of man. 

To reestablish their Empire, the Germans find a basis in Odin and 
the pure blood of the brute. The Italians in Augustus, Tiberius, and 
the other monsters who were put into power and maintained by 
the legions, massacre, universal usury, and free bread and circuses. 
One group may have its craft, the other its narrow view, but it is the 
measureless vanity in both that makes it seem natural to lay on 
Europe of the twentieth century after Jesus Christ the law which 
had been imposed upon it two thousand years before. (Do not for- 
get that the word jurbo, in Italian, has the sense of astute, adroit 
and clever.) 

The more Rome boasts of telling the truth, the more it lies. The 
more the Italian State makes a show of good faith and sincerity, the 
more dishonest it is. The more it affects fidelity, the more ready it is 
to betray. I am not calumniating the chiefs of that state: I just listen 
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to them. I have the right to judge them in Machiavellian fashion, 
since they all praise Machiavelli, they all adore him, call themselves 
his disciples and take pride in governing according to his principles. 

When Mussolini swears that he means to give to Italy its place in 
the sun, without doing anything whatsoever to dislodge France 
and England from theirs, this is Machiavellianism: for, on the con- 
trary, he, and all his consuls with him, think only of infringing upon 
the rights, the property, and the conquests of both these powers. So 
far as France is concerned, there is no reason for not going ahead. 
One can count on the horrible ignorance of the nullities who suc- 
ceed one another every five months in Paris, on their external weak- 
ness, the reflection of their internal cowardice, upon the somnolence 
of their national feeling, since they devote all their attention to the 
intrigues of their parties, their clients, their clique and that shame- 
less mixture of gambling and prostitution that is for them political 
life. They bestow the great cross of the Legion of Honor upon a kind 
of salesman at the very moment when his newspaper, a snake of 
snakes with triple rattle, pursues France with every kind of insult, 
demands Corsica, Tunis, Nice and even Savoy. What next, the 
moon? That will be for tomorrow. Like them, I have already said 
it. 

With England Rome knows it must change its tune. Threats 
and insults will never do. Instead we have protestations of good in- 
tentions and of unparallelled friendship. (She did not have to win 
her stripes at Rivoli, Marengo, Solferino, nor at Magenta.) Rome 
and London are nothing less than affectionate sisters, made by 
heaven to love and understand each other. These, too, are nothing 
but lies with Machiavelli up to his most obvious tricks. For craft and 
deceit add up to cleverness only in Italy; on the other side of the 
Alps Machiavelli and Scapin are blood brothers. Nevertheless it 
behooves us not to be G6rontes. 

If Rome were honest, she would tell us her dream. Absurd or not, 
the dream of Rome is to help herself to a great empire in the north 
and east of Africa. She installed herself formerly in Tripolitania by 
the most cynical and shameful of invasions. She invades Ethiopia 
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with the most cynical refusal to honor her signature. She sends a 
hundred thousand men into Libya. The deep-hidden idea o Rome 
is to establish herself in Egypt, that Egypt which was the granary of 
Rome, and which she flatters herself she will control some day, be- 
tween the Ethiopian citadel and Cyrenaica. That is the secret plot. 
The English Admiralty has discovered it and has not allowed itself 
to be fooled. She takes counter-measures and says not a word. No- 
body mentions the truth, but England who knows what it is takes 
care not to let on; and Rome swears to the contrary, figuring that, 
after all, take an oath and you may actually be believed. England 
will not be anybody's fool: hence her inflexibility and brutality. 
Moreover, if France should be induced to follow her and serve her 
to her own ruin, what harm is there in that? The soldier can do 
no better than die for the leader who employs and directs him. 

The time has come to take a long look ahead, whatever the cost. 
Only lack of energy can make us blind. True Latinity is an ideal 
form of human society: it is a hope, and among the finest spirits a 
mode of feeling; it is not a fact sufficiently established everywhere 
to serve as a rule. It is a way of thinking, feeling and sometimes even 
of acting that one can call "miSterrane" that is, common to all the 
peoples of the Mediterranean. I find the word in Mistral, who has 
the most vivid sense of it and gives it the most admirable interpreta- 
tion. This is where he is indeed the genius of Provence and its poet. 
For Provence, despite the distortions of the spirit of party or sys- 
tem, is far more Greek in spirit than Roman; with its touch of 
langue d'oil and of Saracen, here and there, of Ligunan and Celt, it 
is also profoundly Christian in feeling. And the mixture has its pe- 
culiar flavor. 

It would be far from the truth to say that Rome, or Genoa, or Va- 
lencia, or Madrid, or Bucharest, or Fiume are as "mitterrane" as 
Aries, Aix or Martigue. But even if the people were such, or had an 
equally Mediterranean spirit, political states are far from it, and 
statesmen are often in full opposition. In particular, Rome is al- 
ways half the enemy of France, I have shown why. This we must see 
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clearly. The knowledge of peoples and o the forces which animate 
them, the ability to discern the sources of conflict, to have the point 
of view of the centuries, and history in the blood, this for the states- 
man should be knowledge innate or acquired; and he is derelict of 
duty, when he lays claim to the power of government and stays at 
the helm of public affairs, if that knowledge is lacking. 

TRANSLATED BY ANGELO P. BERTOCCI 



JACQUES MARITAIN 

The Idea o Holy War 



The Catholic metaphysician Jacques Maritain (1882- ) is one of 
the most curious and contradictory figures of our time. Deeply 
influenced by Bergson, who liberated him from materialism, he 
later rejected modern evolutionary philosophy and became the 
rigorous champion of pure Thomism. While espousing this dogmatic 
doctrine with his uncompromising intellectualism, he nevertheless 
maintained an interest in the most avant-garde manifestations of 
art, even leading poets life Max Jacob and Jean Cocteau toward 
religious conversion. His sympathy for the oppressed and even for 
the political left led him to taJ^e a frequently liberal stand and to 
define democracy as the temporal heir of Christianity. Yet he 
served several years as French Ambassador to the Vatican, returning 
to his study and his teaching after that excursion into the world of 
diplomacy. 

This vigorous and typical essay appeared in July 1937, at the 
height of the war in Spain. 

nrf 

"God writes straight things along lines that wind," that is under- 
stood, as well as the fact that His purposes are served both by the 
evil He does not will and the good that He wills. That is no reason, 
as Saint Paul was careful to point out, to make evil abound in order 
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that the good may superabound, nor to make use of ways which are 
not straight. 

Many people think that "from the Christian point of view," cer- 
tain things should not be done, "but . . ." Through this but the 
devil makes his inroads. It would be naive to suppose that the po- 
litical agitators and the chiefs of state, especially those who hold in 
their hands today the destinies of the world, harbor a profound re- 
spect for ethics and desire to practice the teachings of the Gospel. 
Under these circumstances it would be treason to Christ and treason 
to the true good of mankind and to political reality itself, to say 
"Amen," to this rejection of ethics and of the Gospel. 

We are not unaware, either, of that facile kind of metaphysical 
consolation some people find in the thought, not in itself without 
truth, that the errors, the lies, the cruel acts, the very blindness to 
which are subject the poor human beings charged with the frightful 
mission of promoting in the world the evidences of truth and sanc- 
tity, when they themselves are not saints that all these manifold 
faults and weaknesses are, in the end, transmuted in the mysterious 
process by which all things make for the growth of the kingdom of 
God. That growth, we forget, is the growth of the sufferings of Jesus 
on the cross, and of the pangs of death, and of the bloody sweat of 
the Church, and of a passion and compassion whose very purpose is 
to redeem even these tokens of our fallen state together with all the 
others, and which will endure until the end of the world. It is good 
to sleep, in the meantime, on the wounds o Christ, leaving it to 
well-equipped realists to mount guard around our calm and reinvig- 
orating sleep, those men who see so clearly that our Lord spoke 
empty words. Whatever one may think of affairs in Spain, that coun- 
try at least does not sleep but is frightfully awake, following in that 
respect, be it to tragic lengths, her genius and vocation. 

We forget, too, that evil remains evil, and that, in the meantime, it 
is magnified, and that a deed of horror done remains done, and that 
men's despair and suffering, even a single tear or a single cry wrung 
by injustice, that all these things may well be more than compensated 
(that is the meaning of Jesus' death), but they cannot be effaced, they 
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will never be effaced, never. We forget that errors and shortcomings, 
lies, acts of cruelty and blindness, and the whole realistic apparatus of 
sinful means ordered toward good ends, to which we resign our- 
selves with just that hint of self-satisfaction the superior mind finds 
in its superiority, that spirit principally and first of all is what has 
led Christianity to its present state, and to the spectacle of universal 
calamity our civilization presents. Christianity will remake itself by 
Christian means or it will be completely undone. 

The question, specifically, which from an ethical and social point 
of view comes before all others, is whether the working masses will 
seek their way of life far from Christ, and whether the "great 
scandal" pointed out by Pius XI will grow in gravity, or yield to a 
progressive reintegration. Such a question can be resolved by a great 
deal of suffering and intelligence, energy and patience, if they are 
animated by a spirit of love. But a war provoked by the illusion that 
the bad will be crushed by the good (the enemies of the people by the 
anti-Fascists, or the enemies of order by the anti-Marxists) can also 
decide the question by the suicide of Europe and the complete 
atheism of the masses. 

This problem of the relation of means to ends, upon which we 
keep insisting, is of absolutely central importance and involves the 
whole of morality; it is the whole of morality. At this very point 
Christianity, if it is not to abdicate, will be compelled to affirm its 
"folly" in sharpest contrast to those doctrines of force for which all 
means are good and which seem to be proving their doctrine as "vic- 
tory" follows "victory" on the road to destruction. Christians who 
think that so-called realism requires them to set aside, with respect 
to the means to be employed in politics, the morality of Jesus Christ, 
and who have recourse to the falsely conceived metaphysical conso- 
lations to which we have alluded above, fail to consider that these 
supposed consolations, after Hegel laicized them and made them 
serve the dialectical divinization of history, have taken on a pure and 
absolutely pernicious form. It is in Communism that they will find 
such dialectical consolation in a state of purity. Things, men, and ac- 
tions, which have now become the pure means by which a proc- 
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ess develops, no longer hold in themselves absolute values of good 
and evil, but are to be judged only according as they serve or do 
not serve historical evolution. In this way, and with similar criteria, 
though less breadth of metaphysics, national-socialism and the total- 
itarian idolatry of the state console themselves, too. In these doctrines 
it is not a matter of the manifold sins and weaknesses of human na- 
ture which have been the stuff of history since the beginning; we 
face something new well established and well-defined systems in 
support of the power of man over his fellows and in derision of the 
human. Against them nothing will do but a radical choice. 

There is a kind of thinking that makes much of the possibility of a 
holy war. This notion of a holy war is worth examining. The fact 
that civil war social war, political war, class war, a war of inter- 
national interests and of international interventions should take on 
in Spain an added characteristic: that of a war of religion, is a fact 
to be explained by infinitely deplorable historical circumstances past 
and present. If this fact adds to the gravity of such a war, it does 
not suffice to transform it into a holy war, that is to say (for here one 
must speak in rigorously defined terms) in a war theoretically ele- 
vated to the level of the sacred, and consecrated by God. We are 
sorry, in saying this, to run counter to the convictions of many 
Spanish Catholics. The question at stake, since it concerns essential 
points in the philosophy of culture and in theology and is extremely 
important for all modern civilization, demands a purely objective 
treatment, and we feel obliged in conscience to set forth what we 
believe to be the truth on this point. 

It has been said that "the Spanish national war is a holy war, and 
the holiest that history has known." 1 To judge by prevalent psy- 

1 "La guerra nacional espanola es guerra santa, y la mas santa que registra la 
histona." Reverend Ignacio G. Menendez-Reigada, OP., La guerra nacional 
espanola ante la moral y el derecho (La Ciencia Tomista, Salamanca, 1937, 
fasc. I y 2). The Reverend Menendez-Reigada justifies this assertion by saying 
that what is at stake in the present war is the very existence of all religion, 
natural or positive, as well as of the natural foundation of society. One may be 
allowed a doubt whether Providence has no other means to save those primor- 
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chological attitudes and states o mind, one may well ask whether 
in a general way, and apart from certain restricted groups, there is 
in fact any correspondence between the alleged idea of holy war and 
the feelings actually manifested. All the relevant evidence suggests 
that a cold resignation to a sanguinary fatality and to all that man 
does on the grounds that war is war actually play a larger role in 
affairs than does religious fervor. 

But our present study is not meant to dwell on this plane. What- 
ever may be true of the effective sincerity and authenticity on the 
psychological level of the idea of a holy war in a given set of cir- 
cumstances, it is the intrinsic value of that idea that we wish to 
consider, and in its relation to historical reality. 

In the case of forms of civilization "sacral" in their nature, like the 
civilization of the ancient Hebrews, or Islamic civilization, or the 
Christian civilization of the Middle Ages, the notion of a holy war, 
however difficult to explain, might have had a meaning. (For this 
reason holy war was directed against strangers threatening these 
"sacral" if temporal communities; it had no place within them as be- 
tween brothers and fellow-citizens.) 

In its essence war is of the things that belong to Caesar and per- 
tains essentially to temporal concerns, since it shakes to the very 
foundations to the point of the sacrifice of individuals the tem- 
poral community; every war includes political and economic inter- 
ests, the lusts of flesh and blood. Nevertheless, in a civilization of a 
sacral type, this increment of the terrestrial could itself play an in- 
strumental role in relation to spiritual ends really having I do not 
mean solely in intention, I mean in the objective evolution of history 
the primacy. When the Crusaders in all their greed and ambition 
set out to deliver the tomb of Christ, this religious aim really served 
as magnet for the rest and really characterized it. (Even then, con- 
dial foundations of human life except by the victory of the Spanish nationalists 
and their allies. At any rate the argument under discussion would tend in 
itself to prove that what we have is really a just war, not a holy war in the 
strict sense that the philosophy of history and culture must accord to this 
word and which is the object of the present observations. 
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sidering the way it was actually conducted and all the impurities it 
carried with it, did such a war really please God as much as people 
thought? That is another question. The Crusades in the end failed 
in their principal purpose.) 

But with respect to forms of civilization like ours, in which (ac- 
cording to the teachings of Leo XIII on this subject) the temporal 
is more sharply distinguished from the spiritual and, having become 
quite autonomous, no longer serves as an instrument for the sacred, 
in civilizations of a secular type, 2 the notion of holy war loses all sig- 

2 Cf. Humanisme integral, pp. 156 ff. We should remember that according to 
the views set forth in this work, the superordination of the Church with respect 
to civil society is maintained as against all liberal theology, but it is held that 
in the historical perspective of modern times this superordination functions as 
a principal cause of higher status with reference to a principal cause of lower 
status, and not with reference to an instrumental cause or ministering agency 
as was often the case in the Middle Ages. When in the encyclical Divini 
Redemptons the Pope exhorts the nations to curb the propaganda of atheism, 
he asks them to do this as principal causes, not as ministering cause or instru- 
ment in the service of the Church. Likewise under modern conditions the aid 
that the civil authority must tender to the Church takes the form of a free 
collaboration and not of ministering agency (and therefore it is exercised in 
actuality through the support given to the liberties of the Church rather than 
by putting at her service the temporal instruments of external power) . Finally, 
when the Church exercises its spiritual power in matters that are at the same 
time spiritual and temporal, what is being exercised is its direct power m 
spmtuahbus, not its indirect power in temporalibus, and, similarly, when the 
ecclesiastical authority makes it a matter of duty for Catholic citizens of a 
country (for instance in fulfilling their function as voters) to defend the 
religious liberties and those goods appertaining to spiritual interests which are 
involved in the temporal, she is not using the temporal as agency but is 
illuminating and guiding, by an act with a direct bearing upon the spiritual 
(and valid only in this context), the conscience of those citizens with respect 
to the act to be accomplished. 

We should observe furthermore that the passage from one historical per- 
spective to another for instance, from an age of sacral to an age of secular 
civilization occurs only gradually, and with a different rate of development 
in different regions. (In this respect France seems to have been in advance 
of other nations.) We are of the opinion that Don John of Austria at the 
battle of Lepanto and John Sobieski at the gates of Vienna were the last 
representatives in history of the medieval holy war. But social memory and 
imagination naturally lead the intelligence into an anachronistic view. There 
is no easier error for those who neglect the philosophy of history. 
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nificance. 3 Just or unjust, a war against a foreign power or a civil 
war remains, then, necessarily what it is in itself and essentially, 
something profane and secular, and not sacred; moreover, not only 
something profane, but of easy access from the world of darkness 
and sin. And if, defended by one side, attacked by the other, sacred 
values happen to be involved, they do not of themselves render 
either holy or sacred a complex that is profane in nature; in fact, it is 
these values which are secularized by history in its objective move- 
ment and borne along by its temporal ends. The war in question 
does not become holy, it only runs the risk of blaspheming the 



Even Spain bears witness to the passage of modern history, since the French 
Revolution, into an age of secular civilization. The evidence is the fact that 
in order to combat one side aided by Soviet Russia and open to its ideology, 
the other side is not only aided by national-socialist Germany, which also perse- 
cuted Catholicism, as well as Italian Fascism, but is also open to ideologies and 
historical currents whose aim is anything but the spread of the Kingdom of 
God and whose inspiration is entirely political and imperialistic. Let us quote 
a few articles from the program of the Spanish Falange: "3. We demand an 
Empire. We affirm that the historic achievement of Spain is the Empire . . . 
Spain insists on its status as the spiritual axis of the Spanish world in order 
to assert its pre-eminence in universal enterprises. 4. . . . We shall give back 
to the army on land, sea, and in the air, in the public consideration, all the 
dignity it so well deserves and will work toward a Spain whose whole existence 
is informed by a military spirit, in accordance with the image of its army. 23. 
The essential mission of the state is, by means of a rigorous discipline of educa- 
tion, to create a strong and unified national spirit, and to establish in future 
generations patriotic pride and joy . . . 25. Our movement incorporates 
Catholic feeling traditionally glorious and predominant in Spain for the 
sake of national reconstruction. The Church and the State will reconcile their 
respective instrumentalities without recognition of any encroachment or any 
activity which might infringe upon the dignity of the state or upon national 
integrity." 

3 Or shall one call sacred, though not in a strict sense of the word, any war 
where religious interests are concerned, and more generally interests involving 
those forms of good that man considers supreme? Then anyone, the moment 
he is convinced that his war is just, can also say that he is waging a holy war: 
for in any just war supreme forms of good are involved. And in every civil 
war there are, alas, and on each side, enough human values at stake, and partial 
truths set up one against the other, so that any man, aided and abetted by 
passion, can under the influence of fas passions, be persuaded that he lives and 
dies for justice. 
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holy. And the abominable means employed today make such a result 
inevitable. It runs the risk also of raising antireligious hatred to the 
heights of a paroxysm without remedy. If some rash individuals fire 
upon the people from a few church buildings, the people will want to 
raze all churches to the ground and blot out all marks of religion. A 
few priests encourage a recourse to violence, and all priests will be 
held as public enemies. 

We do not condemn in and for itself the use of force. We have 
sought to show elsewhere that in the hierarchy of means such a 
means is far from the highest, and that by reason of the axiom: the 
order of means corresponds to the order of ends, temporal history 
justifies a Christian in setting above this means a world of other 
means; 4 nevertheless, it is not evil in itself and intrinsically. Nor do 
we think that the recourse to this means is excluded in itself and in 
principle from the defense of religion (although, of the means to 
defend it, it is surely the least good). 5 But if, in certain extreme 
cases, citizens turn to force to defend religious liberties, it will be I 
mean in the climate of history in which our modern civilizations ex- 
ist because these liberties concern, as higher values, the common 
welfare of the earthly city and of civilization, and not because the 
latter would be functioning as ministering agencies for the holy, 
and would be set in motion as its instruments. Thus the principle of 
the primacy of the spiritual could, in civilizations of a sacral type, 
express itself in the idea of a holy war, of which the Middle Ages 

4 Cf. Humanisme integral, pp. 261-69. 

5 Apropos of war the Reverend Gerald Vann recently wrote: Christianity will 
not flourish through the suicide of Christians, even if one could suppose that 
it profits from the murder of non-Christians. And what is the situation in the 
case of a civil war, where the support of religion would be the aim on one 
side? Shall we, in the presence of contemporary facts which impose them- 
selves upon our attention, be blind to the impossibility of maintaining such a 
cause pure and unalloyed by less worthy aims, to the inevitable danger of a 
world war with stakes quite different from those at first envisaged, to the 
inevitable conclusion: chaos and anarchy?" Rev. Gerald Vann, OJ?. The Colos- 
seum, March 1937. "The union of Christians is based, in the twentieth century 
as in the first, not on the triumph of the 'good' sides in political struggles or 
in civil wars, but upon the secret solidarity of our divine life nourished by the 
same Eucharist*' Rev. M.-D. Chenu, O.P., Sept, May 28, 1937. 
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made so great a use. In our civilizations of secular type it excludes 
this idea by virtue of the very principle of the transcendence of the 
sacral order: for, since it is no longer the instrument of the earthly 
city (as was possible only where the earthly city was sacrally consti- 
tuted), a holy war, if one wished at all costs to preserve the idea of 
it as an idea-force, would then pass for the instrumentality of 
the sacral order itself acting through its own means, which is absurd: 
the proper means of the kingdom of God not being the force of 
arms nor bloodshed. Let us invoke then, if we believe it just, the jus- 
tice of the war we wage, but let us not invoke its sanctity. Let us 
kill, if we think killing our duty, in the name of the social order or 
of the nation; that is already horrible enough; let us not kill in the 
name of Christ the King, who is not a war-chief but a King of grace 
and charity, who died for all men, and whose kingdom is not of 
this world. "If my kingdom were of this world, my servants would 
certainly strive that I should not be delivered to the Jews . . ." 6 
When the inhabitants of a village refused to receive Jesus, James and 
John said, "Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down 
from heaven, and consume them?" And turning, he rebuked them, 
saying: "You know not of what spirit you are. The Son of Man 
came not to destroy souls, but to save." 7 

"God knows, war is always, even under the least sorry of auspices, 
something so terrible and inhuman! Man seeking out man to kill 
him, to kill the greatest possible number, to do him injury in life and 
belongings, with means ever more powerful and murderous! What 
shall we say when the war is between brothers?" 8 The introduction 
of the myth of holy war in the present conflicts from which Eu- 
rope suffers would be an irreparable calamity. By creating on one 
side, and associating with religion a deep sense of moral injury and 
an incurable resentment, by favoring, on the other side, an internal 
alteration and, as it were, an Islamization of the religious conscious- 
ness itself, it is at Christianity that such a myth would strike the 

9 John, XVIII, 36. (Douay version) 
7 Lfc, IX, 5456. (Douay version) 
8 Pius XI, Discourse to Spanish Pilgrims, September 14, 1937. 
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hardest blow. And could its inevitable effect, given our human* 
weakness, be less than to multiply sacrilege everywhere? 

God forbid that I should pronounce a single word to wound a sin- 
gle soul in its sincere conviction. In Spain I have friends in both 
camps, I know that their hearts can be touched to the quick and that 
a word suffices to exacerbate their suffering. From men scandalized 
not to have their war deemed a holy war I have received insulting 
letters, which matter very little. But I have received other letters 
marked by a deep sense of injury, and these have distressed me. Yet 
I must call things by their names. Sacrilege in the strictest sense of 
the word, insulting God with respect to what is almost physically 
consecrated to Him, and by an act expressly intended against Him; 
or sacrilege in a more spiritual and not less serious sense, insulting 
God with respect to what His love has made His own, and by an 
act charged with contempt for Him; it is a horrible sacrilege to 
massacre priests even if "Fascists," they are ministers of Christ out 
of hatred for religion; and it is another act of sacrilege, horrible 
also, to massacre his poor children even if "Marxists," they are 
Christ's ownin the name of religion. It is manifest sacrilege to 
burn the churches and the holy images, sometimes in blind rage, 
sometimes, as in Barcelona, methodically and systematically in all 
the cold fury of doctrinaire anarchism; and it is another act of 
sacrilege this time in a religious form to rig out Mohammedan 
soldiers with images of the Sacred-Heart in order that they may 
slaughter in holy zeal the sons of Christians 9 and to claim to have 
enrolled God in the passions of a struggle where the adversary is 
considered unworthy of all respect and of all pity. It is sacrilege to 
profane the holy places and the Holy Eucharist, to be zealous in 
persecution of everything that is consecrated to God, to dishonor 

9 In a solemn assembly, at the alcazar of Seville, General Franco said recently 
to Moors whom he was receiving upon their return from their pilgrimage to 
Mecca: "Spain and Islam have always been the peoples who have best under- 
stood each other." Yo deseo que mediteis en estas palabras: Espana y el Islam 
han stdo stempre los pueblos que mejor se comprendieron" (Diario Vasco de 
San Sebastian, April 4, 1937.) This statement is doubtless even truer than the 
man who made it realizes. 
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and torture nuns, to exhume corpses that they 'may be made objects 
of derision, as we saw in the dark days immediately after the out- 
break of the war; and it is sacrilege to shoot down, as at Badajoz, 
hundreds of men as part of the celebration of the Assumption, or to 
annihilate by bombing from the air, as in Durango for a holy 
war hates even more than the infidel the faithful who do not serve 
it churches and the children of the people who filled them, and the 
priests who were celebrating the mysteries; or by bombing, as at 
Guernica, an entire city with its churches and tabernacles, with poor 
creatures mowed down by machine-gun fire as they sought to es- 
cape. 10 The horrors perpetrated by the Reds in all their revelation 
of human savagery have several times been publicized; and the 
number of crimes and extortions due to the hysteria of crowds and 
the violence of individuals is doubtless even greater than we imagine. 
Eye-witness accounts of the White terror are beginning to come in, 
and even the early accounts suggest that the level of cruelty and 

10 A letter from Saragossa speaks with legitimate indignation of the Red 
aviation several months ago dropping three bombs (which fortunately did not 
burst) on the church of Our Lady of the Pillar. It carried on heavier and more 
destructive bombardments, too. But those who rightly consider this an act of 
vandalism ought to be the first to condemn with all their hearts the destruction 
of Guernica. 

For the sake of those who were scandalized by the protests of a certain 
number of French Catholics against this destruction, may I observe also: i. that 
these Catholics condemn all bombardments of open cities, whatever may be 
their source (it will be recalled that the Osservatore Romano has called atten- 
tion to the false allegation of some that it had "called the former to task" on 
this subject). If some day the Red aviation, according to the principles of total 
war, destroys a city in the White zone just as German aviation destroyed 
Guernica, they will not fail to raise their protests; 2. that the assassinations, 
the acts of sacrilege, the massacres of priests committed in the Red zone have 
been denounced from the start and with the greatest vehemence by a French 
Catholic whose political positions are opposed to insurrection by the military. 
(Cf. Francisque Gay, Dans les Flammes et dans le Sang.) Elementary good 
faith requires us not to forget this fact. Moreover, the criminal acts in question 
have been the object of solemn condemnation by the Holy See; and since they 
were broadcast by the press, no special effort seemed called for to make them 
known to the Catholic conscience. It is an act of stupidity and calumny that 
only war psychosis can explain to imagine that Christians can find any excuse 
for such crimes. 
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contempt of human life reaches a rare elevation. Worse still, in the 
name of holy war, all this is accomplished under the banners and 
standards of religion, the cross of Jesus Christ gleams like a symbol 
of war over the death throes of men shot down in cold blood; and 
neither the heart of man nor human history will stand for that. A 
man who does not believe in God may conclude that, everything 
considered, it is only the price we must pay for a return to order and 
that one crime is as good as another. A man who believes in God 
knows that there is no worse disorder; it is as though the bones of 
Christ which even the executioners at Calvary could not touch were 
broken on the cross by Christians. 

It may be that in Spain every war tends to become a holy war: in 
that sense the term "holy war" no longer signifies something of a de- 
terminate objective nature, but refers to a well-marked trait in the 
historical temperament of a people. And since the myth of the 
Revolution, as it developed in the socialistic and anarchistic schools 
of the nineteenth century, can be regarded as the old idea of a Cru- 
sade transposed and laicized, we shall have to admit quite logically 
that the Red militia are waging their holy war. Who would dare to 
speak with less than respect of the heroic sacrifices Spain has ex- 
hibited on both sides ? Who would deny the admirable courage, and 
the ardent devotion to an elevated cause animating so many men 
White volunteer requeues or peoples' Militia, Basques or men of 
Navarre men intent only on mutual slaughter? But the criterion 
for judging a war is to be found elsewhere, in the consideration of 
the objective causes and conditions of the conflict, and in the ques- 
tion of justice. And the curse of civil war, especially when rein- 
forced by the myth of holy war, consists precisely in the fact that it 
permits one side to see only the aberrations of the other and blinds 
the brothers in blood on both sides to the valor with which, in spite 
of so many nameless crimes, brave men in both camps bear witness 
to the common patrimony of virtue in their country. 

Mr. Christopher Dawson remarked recently that if a great Euro- 
pean war breaks out in the near future, it will be less a capitalist 
war for markets than a "war between faiths for the possession of 
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men's minds. The Fascist powers will believe that they defend Chris- 
tianity and European culture against Communistic atheism, while 
the democratic and socialist states will believe that they are defend- 
ing peace and justice against militarist and capitalist tyranny." Hence 
that danger of international civil war that the Osservatore Romano 
pointed out a few months ago. In this phase of history the war- 
mongers will be above all the "idealists and propagandists," and 
"principles will play a role as important as toxic gases." u These ob- 
servations corroborate our remarks on the danger for civilization of 
the myth of holy war; they show that anyone who really wants peace 
and the welfare of civilization must work to protect men's minds 
against this idea. Here, too, a maxim from the Gospel can be used to 
serve temporal politics and to save from the ruin of universal war 
what still subsists here below of historical Christianity, as well as the 
germs of a new Christianity. What peace in the world demands is not 
the opposition of ideology to ideology but a vigorous effort of con- 
crete intelligence to permit existing states and existing historical 
forces to give each other mutual support along the road of history 
"by agreeing with your adversary quickly while you are in the way 
with him." 12 

The war being waged in Spain is a war of extermination; it tends 
not only to destroy the Spanish nation from top to bottom, but to 
provoke a universal conflict; everywhere it exasperates passions that 
will never forgive; it is in process of dishonoring Europe. It is a 
grave menace to our own France in certain essential conditions of 
external security. 

A foreigner should be the last person to take sides in this civil 
war; he lacks sufficient information, direct experience of affairs, and 
competence. 13 The way in which the passions of party in all countries 

11 The Colosseum, March 1937. 

12 Matthew, V, 25. (Douay version) 

13 We have presented for consideration, in two other studies, not this time 
with special reference to the war m Spain, but in a general fashion and with 
a view to consequences that may result elsewhere, the problem that the pres- 
ent crisis of civilization poses for the consciences of men as well as our per- 
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have exploited the tragedy in Spain is positively indecent, and the 
aim has been to bring the level of hatreds even higher. 

Not that a Catholic can avoid feeling to the very depths what con- 
cerns both his brothers in faith and the future of religion in Spain. 
We know that the Church has the promises of Jesus Christ, and that 
Spain has never been able to content itself with the purely terrestrial; 
we know also that Christianity, however cruelly it may feel certain 
historical wounds in its sides, can always count on the suffering of 
the saints that God can call forth, and upon that healing power. Yet 
when, in the face of the drama before our very eyes, one side repre- 
sents any such thing as a "crushing" denouement in favor of the 
Reds as the ruin, at least for a generation or two, of religious institu- 
tions in Spain, and as marking the advent of a militant anti-religious 
policy or of a religious "anti-ecclesiasticism" much more dangerous 
than political anticlericalism, so that a baptized people, the people of 
Saint Theresa and Saint John of the Cross, would then be de- 
prived of its right to be instructed in the divine truth, and the labor 
of propagation of the faith would have to start all over again, and 
from the catacombs up; and when the other side represents a 
denouement of defeat as equally "crushing" in turn since it would 
not only impose upon religion, considered a means of government or 
"incorporated" in a political program, the kind of protection that 
enslaves, but would open up between it and the people an abyss of 
bitterness and resentment, and would dry up the inner springs of its 
own vitality, so that the underlying causes of the spiritual evils of 
our time would continue to poison history, we are not inclined to 
minimize the dangers of a contrary type thus indicated. What can 
we and must we hope but that the destiny of Spain may be spared 
both kinds of peril? If, even after the horrible constraint imposed 
upon consciences by recourse to the irreparable and the unchaining 
of violence, it were toward a third solution that Providence, after all, 

sonal position in relation to this problem. (Communication of January 23, 
1937 to L'Union pour la Vente, to appear in the Bulletin for June-July; and 
Sept, February 12, 1937; these two studies have appeared in Spanish in the 
magazine Sur, April 1937.) 
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should incline events, that would be strong confirmation of the 
views of those who, belonging to countries hitherto preserved from 
civil war, think that this third solution, which will impose itself 
sooner or later, must be found and applied at all costs before a com- 
plete political catastrophe. And it is not only from the point of 
view of spiritual values, but also from that of temporal values, and 
of establishing a new order in harmony with the dignity of the 
human person that the world expects a third solution. 

So far as Spain is concerned, whatever may be the sympathies, or 
an equal sense of reserve, that a foreigner, because of his philosophi- 
cal view of the problems of our day and his general political tenden- 
cies, may feel toward one or the other side in this war, he has some- 
thing better to do than to assert his preferences: if he is at all aware 
of multiple perils that we have just oudined and is concerned for the 
general welfare of civilization, he will want to act in favor of peace 
in Spain. We believe that men of good will, in particular those whose 
religious faith requires a special interest in matters of peace and jus- 
tice, have from this point of view an urgent task to accomplish; not 
only may they bend every effort in aid of refugees and victims, to 
whatever side they may belong, and, wherever it is possible, save 
human lives; they can also organize themselves in order to set up 
beforehand, as fully as any outside contribution permits, the condi- 
tions for civil and religious pacification in Spain. Does this mean 
mixing water and fire, in accordance with the too easy metaphor of 
men resigned to the worst? Or, in terms of another equally easy 
metaphor, to wash one's hands of good and evil equally? No, this 
means recognizing that all the good is not on one side and all the 
evil on the other; and hoping that one day there will emerge a new 
mode of existence, in which, after the terrible purification we are 
now undergoing, certain historical values will appear as comple- 
mentary which today, mingled with so many errors, hurl unhappy 
men in exasperation against each other. In the event that one of the 
two sides after how long, and at what cost in human lives? 
should obtain the victory, a victory which might well render all 
these hatreds permanent; or in the event that a peace not due to the 
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sole force of arms could be envisaged, thanks perhaps to some inter- 
national initiative (which should aim first of all to provide condi- 
tions for the Spanish people freely to declare and realize their will 
and to vote for the political and social regime of its choice), it is of 
primary importance that a program of pacification, very difficult, 
without doubt, but not impossible, be undertaken, which will have 
to be focussed especially upon international public opinion, in order 
to bear witness after all to the spirit of Christ. This is not the place 
to examine in detail ways and means in such a program, nor the 
obstacles of all kinds it will encounter, which we make no effort to 
conceal. We have only wished to point to its necessity. 

TRANSLATED BY ANGELO P. BERTOCCI 



RAMON FERNANDEZ 

The Intellectual on Trial 



This essay appeared in the issue of August 1938. Gide's Return from 
the U.S.S.R. (1936) and Afterthoughts on the U.S.S.R. (1937) had 
already courageously proclaimed Stalin s betrayal of the revolution- 
ary ideal and brought down upon their author the condemnation of 
the Communist press. But Gide's earlier enthusiasm had led many 
of the best elements of a whole generation into social concerns and 
revolutionary sympathies. And the fight that raged around his 
exemplary figure in articles, speeches, letters, and declarations %ept 
alive the problem of the writer's commitment to politics. 

Louis Aragon (i8gj- ), after distinguishing himself as one of 
the best poets and novelists of Surrealism, became a Communist and 
eventually subordinated literature to propaganda as the chief spoJ(es- 
man of the party in France. 

nrf 

French Society tends periodically to reject its intellectuals, at least 
since the beginning of this century. Yet intellectual products are 
one of France's commercial specialties without risk of fixed quotas 
(except, from time to time, at the hands of totalitarian states) . Peri- 
odically France vomits forth those who do her honor. But her intel- 
lectuals, in spite of her, continue to insist upon honoring her. 
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Lover's quarrel? Perhaps. But it goes deeper. For some time now 
this country of classifiers has experienced a dull annoyance with 
the encroachments of its idea men. But since in this same country 
battleships bear the names of poets and historians, this uneasiness 
never comes clearly out into the open. In place of generalization, the 
reductio ad absurdum. Professor So-and-So has done this or that or 
the other thing; therefore . . . and so forth and so on. Moreover 
there is a whole jumble of feelings involved here, varying according 
to social class. The worker distrusts the intellectual; he brings him- 
self to the point of despising him. But as soon as the worker sees the 
intellectual join his side, he joyously hoists the thinker for his ban- 
ner. 

The more one lives with the worker, the more one understands 
his pride in manual achievement. His hands communicate thoughts 
to him, silently, as is the case for the deaf and dumb. These hands 
are dirtied by the soil, eaten with acid; they record, like reliable in- 
struments, the truth of material objects. To establish his own hier- 
archy of the fine arts, the worker falls back on his hands: the sculp- 
tor, the instrumental artist, the painter; in the sciences, the labora- 
tory technician first of all. But the relationship between hand and 
pen, between pen and style escapes him. He distinguishes there no 
clear sense of the manual. On the other hand, depending on his edu- 
cation, writing costs him much effort He is aware of a great mys- 
tery: this difficult effort of head and hand yields, for the literary in- 
tellectual a something, a work not of the manual species and not 
serious in a manual way. In part, perhaps, the irritation and rever- 
ence of the worker come from seeing in the writer the only "manual 
laborer" whose technique he can neither understand nor conjecture 
about. 

Accustomed to measuring things in space and time, he is aston- 
ished by anything else: for example, the stock of memories in the 
brain of the intellectual. "Where does he put all that stuff?" is his 
first thought. The overflowing memory and the fluent hand of the 
intellectual leave with the worker an impression of facility which he 
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ponders in both its meanings. At times, such facility becomes com- 
plete waste of time, a kind of pointless hemorrhage; at others, it is a 
miraculous effusion transcending nature. 

What makes communication between worker and intellectual so 
difficult is not a difference of intelligence nor any difference in ap- 
plication of intelligence. I know some workers whose well-ordered 
thinking might well serve as model to many a thinker. That's be- 
cause the worker, more or less confusedly, tries to make a specialist 
out of the intellectual and toward this end he calls upon the mysteri- 
ous operation of the pen and the mysterious reservoir of erudition. 
What happens between memory and the letter traced by the pen is 
not to be compared with what happens in any other profession. 
Whence the worker's equal readiness to consider the intellectual's 
intelligence either as a sort of Deus ex machina which imposes order 
as by decree, or as useless verbiage. Mr. Gide has been worshipped by 
the masses because he is an intellectual; his return from the 
Soviet Union could be conveniently decried because he is an in- 
tellectual. 

It is different with the bourgeois. The bourgeoisie has been tradi- 
tionally educated to scorn manual labor and the tiny efforts it is 
now making to regain the contrary position is accompanied by lit- 
tle titters and knowing winks. On the other hand, a summary edu- 
cation, which seems to sanctify infinite repetition of ready-made 
phrases, assures the bourgeois that he can understand the intellectual. 
More aware, if not better informed, than the worker, the bourgeois 
differentiates between writing and thought. More inconsistent and 
insolent than the working class, the bourgeoisie never doubts its 
intellectual ability for freely judging the intellectual. "What a fine 
writer but what a warped mind!" is a usual judgment of the draw- 
ing-room. The worker reveres or fears the intellectual, or grows an- 
gry with him, but he aspires to all the wealth stored away in his 
cranium. The bourgeois might envy the intellectual his renown and 
the success of his career; that does not prevent his judging the in- 
tellectual freely and with condescension. The figure of the intellec- 
tual which has become familiar to us was originally sketched by the 
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bourgeois. The worker adds only his own violent coloration in a 
gesture of, at once, defiance and respect. 

Under crossfire of such mixed miscomprehension, what remains 
of the intellectual? A name, simply a name; but this name is nego- 
tiable. The intrinsic value of the writer, the thinker and the poet, 
inaccessible to class consideration, is deposited fictitiously in a few 
syllables which resemble a bank-note backed by invisible gold. Or, to 
put it better, these few syllables constitute a security negotiable on 
demand : a state of affairs tempting indeed for these brain-men who 
experience such difficulty in negotiating the best part of themselves. 

As a matter of fact, consider for a moment intellectual merchan- 
dise in terms of other commodities. It is immediately distinguished 
by this particular quality: it is impossible to calculate its produc- 
tion-time and, consequently, its lag in delivery is unforeseeable. More 
and more, however, the commercial equilibrium of society is based 
on close calculation of production-time and guarantee of delivery. 
Private and public budgets have no positions reserved for the non- 
temporal. With rare exception, the intellectual, if he wants to exist, 
is obliged to fit himself, somehow, into a society which must closely 
calculate its due dates. He must turn himself into a short-term in- 
vestment. He can rarely succeed except by negotiating his name with 
the two enterprises which are takers journalism and politics. 

In terms of the intellectual, journalism is the adaptation of thought 
to contingency of events at fixed distance and delay three factors 
which escape the writer's control and, in turn, impose their own. 
They form, so to speak, a new material, a new resistance to be added 
to the special material and resistance that characterize every sphere 
of intellectual activity. By reason of its perspective, its short-cuts, its 
acoustic and optical effects, journalism transforms intellectual work 
in two ways: it reduces the time and space available to the free-lance 
intellectual to the normal average time and space of other members 
of society, and it forces him to transmit his ideas in an average lan- 
guage accessible to all. In journalism, the intellectual becomes a 
producer like any other, subject to the general rhythm of organized 
labor. That is, if he manages to. 
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Journalism has been much slandered. Perhaps wrongly. Certain 
refined readers perceive the subtlety of a thought only when it is ex- 
pressed in a subtle fashion like those people who become aware of 
another man's distinction only through the care he takes in his 
dress. Journalism in many ways, however, plays the role of the old 
classic discipline as understood by a Malherbe or a Boileau. It re- 
establishes a direct and constant relationship between writer and 
public. It partakes something of education and theater production 
and introduces into the concept itself the concern for presentation 
which the divorce between book and stage tended to eliminate from 
creative work. With journalism thought becomes a visible thing, 
tangible and weighable. Nor is that all An intellectual's thinking, 
particularly that of a man with no philosophical formation, is not 
always clear to his own consciousness. He therefore has an inclina- 
tion, out of self-defense, to push it toward obscurity. He believes 
that thus he is thinking more, whereas he is quietly destroying his 
thought and drowning it in the vague emotion which was the source 
of his initial idea. "Depth" is often only the defeat of intelligence, 
often only a complacent return to the thought-less intimacy of self. 
On the contrary, when a writer wants to make an idea intelligible 
to another who is ignorant of intellectual algebra, he decants the idea 
until he retains only the barest essential. He undresses it. To reach 
someone means to measure a very real distance. He reduces his idea 
to what it is. Teaching and journalism resemble review-boards of the 
intellect. I have understood the absurdity of an idea dear to me by 
endeavoring to explain it to a fifteen-year-old. 

However that may be, journalism is a test case which may or may 
not succeed. It offers the precision and exactitude of physical ex- 
ercise, of a sport. The urgency of journalistic interests wins out over 
the flattery to which the intellectual might feel some right. Politics is 
more unpredictable. An intellectual journalist is required to be a 
good journalist. The intellectual who lends his name to the Party is 
expected not to become involved in politics; at least, he should al- 
low himself to be manipulated easily with the same obligingness as 
the bank-note in the wallet. Journalism throws the intellectual, bru- 
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tally, into a cold bath of reality. Politics runs the risk of excluding 
him forever from what is real. 

In recent times, the majority of intellectuals, mixed up not in 
politics but with politics, have been remarkable by their ignorance of 
politics. Such ignorance, indeed, appears to be a precondition of their 
participation in public affairs. We have seen, as a matter of fact, other 
intellectuals, experts in civic affairs, who smilingly decline and with- 
draw to their own work. In most cases today the relationship be- 
tween intellectual and political party is equivalent to financial spec- 
ulation. There is rise in market value of intellectual or rise in market 
value of party without any real expansion of wealth. It's a kind of 
resounding covenant which is merely a covenant but which does re- 
sound. The intellectual's presence on a party podium is like a pain- 
less masterpiece marked up to his credit and which has cost him one 
quarter of an hour. From another point of view, that very presence 
(as in equivalent values of musical notation) "equals" a respectable 
number of members for the party. 

It is quite another matter if the intellectual becomes a militant po- 
litical man; that is, if he submits to the party's extra-intellectual dis- 
cipline, if he adapts the "line" to the activity assigned to him, if he 
becomes a working cog. In this case, mutatis mutandis, resistance 
will be set up just as in journalism. He will be put to the test. To 
a certain extent, he will be de-intellectualized. That is why, relegat- 
ing our political opinions to the abstract, we are inclined to prefer 
Mr. Louis Aragon to Mr. Andr6 Gide. Mr. Gide's political value 
(involuntarily, of course) was only speculative. But Mr. Louis 
Aragon, however much of a poet, is a militant technician of politics. 

The trial drawn up by society against the intellectual (and the 
charges in that trial will increase if we aren't careful) can be defined 
by the following very simple, very banal proposition: the French 
intellectual has lost contact with the springs of all thought, of all 
true creation; has lost contact with present reality. Mr. Emmanuel 
Berl, in his most recent work, is rightly surprised by the extraordi- 
nary hoariness of subject in the contemporary novel where one finds 
none of the salient characteristics of our era. One could say as much 
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of our intellectuals' concepts of liberalism, morality, scale of values, 
etc. This is all very serious. For if the intellectual ought to think 
better and intend better than others, his thought and his will must 
nonetheless remain in communication with those of other men. The 
true intellectual sees what others do. And if he contradicts the others, 
at least it is fitting that such contradiction enlighten those others on 
their plight. 

Perhaps journalism and politics, at first considered by the intel- 
lectual as material necessity or conceived as a vague and equivocal 
moral obligation, will, when put to the test, end up by reforming the 
intellectual, by readapting him to his times. He would profit thereby. 
We should all profit. 

TRANSLATED BY J. ROBERT LOT 



JULIEN BENDA 

The Bourgeois Democracies and Germany 



No one in twentieth-century France has been more uncompromis- 
ingly intellectual or more austere in his devotion to order than Julien 
Benda (1867-2955) . A rigorous commitment to rationalism and dis- 
interested humanism marked all his writings, the most -famous of 
which was La Trahison des clercs (1927, translated in England as 
The Great Betrayal and in America as The Treason of the Intel- 
lectuals). To him a clerc is an heir of the Greco-Roman-Christian 
tradition who is dedicated to intellectual values; and he condemned 
all of modern literature for its deviation from this ideal. This essay 
appeared immediately after the Munich crisis f in November 1958. 

nrf 

Why did the heads of the French and English governments accept 
the Munich agreement of September 30 when no one, not even those 
who approve, could in good faith deny that it spells capitulation? 
These men confronting the German dictatorship had for two days 
held fearful trump cards, in many ways unhoped-for trumps: mo- 
bilization already started in one country and declared in the other, 
mobilization agreed upon by the two peoples concerned and carried 
out in an orderly fashion. Public opinion accepts the idea of war; 
the solidarity of the two nations is solemnly proclaimed. Great 
Britain is sure of her dominions; the attitude of Russia, Rumania, 
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Yugoslavia and the United States makes itself felt in Germany with 
the force of what Marshal Goering will later call "the nightmare 
of a world-wide coalition." Italy evades the situation, Japan is unin- 
terested, the Reich's generals tender resignations, the German popu- 
lace mutters. . . . Armed with such advantages, the western Minis- 
ters, even if they cannot go back on concessions made at Berchtes- 
gaden, can at least make clear to their adversary that they shall not 
add the slightest new one, or so it might be thought. Instead of 
which, they grant a crowning concession and, even if it does not 
fully satisfy the Godesberg demands, it does allow the Germans to 
claim victory and permit an unprejudiced French historian 1 to say 
that they have just carried off the century's greatest diplomatic suc- 
cess. How is one to explain such an unprecedented event? 

We are told that "the Anglo-French ministers feared lest too much 
firmness on their part permit the German dictator to go the whole 
way and launch the war." It is evident that such fear did dictate 
their actions although, remembering the events of May 21, they 
would have had a perfect right to believe that Hitler might once 
again drag his feet and avoid armed conflict. It must be pointed out 
that, if a refusal to make further concessions had brought war, 
these men knew full well that at this particular time their respective 
countries would not reprimand them. In France and in England pub- 
lic opinion in general had judged the conditions laid down at Godes- 
berg as inacceptable, and, although with heavy heart at the thought 
of the consequences of resistance, the citizenry would not have 
beaten its Ministers for holding firm which does not in any way 
mean that it wasn't happy when they did not do so. Thus it is well 
established that if the statesmen lacked resolve it was not through 
fear of their constituents' disavowal and even less by reason of their 
constituents' injunction to act as they did. 

Why, then, did they prefer to concede rather than risk war? I can 
see three reasons which, far from being mutually exclusive, clearly 
bolstered one another: 

1 Mr. Lucien Homier. 
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1. Humanitarianism 

2. Fear of losing the war 

3. And, finally, a third reason which, at least in their subcon- 
scious, was joined to the other two fear of winning it. 

This third reason can be formulated from the words attributed to 
Hitler: "England cannot afford to make war on me, because she 
knows that if I am beaten, it will mean the triumph of Communism 
which she dreads." 

Let us clarify this. Rider's defeat would not necessarily have 
meant the triumph of Communism but rather, and assuredly, the 
triumph of Democracy which in a certain sense, and I shall make 
myself clear, the bourgeois democracies do not want. 

Let us pause here to make a distinction. 

The word democracy suggests two things. 

In one sense, it stands for respect of the individual, freedom of 
thought, freedom of discussion and the accepted truth that one whole 
part of the individual belongs to himself and not to the State: in 
short, a non-totalitarian regime. For this kind of Democracy the 
French and, even more so, the English bourgeois democracies have 
an immediate feeling and they sincerely aspire to preserving it in so 
far as their interests allow. 

In another sense, democracy means growth of social justice and 
the achievement of worker demands at the expense, naturally, of the 
moneyed classes of this Democracy. The bourgeois democracies 
want no part of this (I am speaking here of serious reforms) at any 
cost. The proof is their rising up against the Blum government in 
France, against Ramsay Macdonald in Great Britain and against 
President Roosevelt in America. 

In order to disqualify such popular aspiration, the bourgeois de- 
mocracies identify it with Communism which, moreover, they flail 
for every reason except for its demands for social justice (such ad- 
missions being impossible in a democracy) : because it is "the sup- 
pression of liberty, the negation of civilization, of culture and of the 
elite class." Please notice that the middle class declared war on popu- 
lar demands long before there was ever any question of Commu- 
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nism. Examples: the Champ-de-Mars massacre in July, 1791, the 
Thermidor reaction and the June Days of 1848. 

In short, bourgeois democracy has always hated the Revolution in 
so far as it pretends to be more than a superficial emancipation of 
the lower classes ... a perfectly natural hatred, after all. 

It follows that bourgeois democracies have always felt a weakness 
for states hostile to the Revolution (read: hostile to present-day 
France) so long as such states seemed to them opposed to popular 
aspirations and determined to safeguard class privilege. They have 
always desired that such states, should bourgeois democracies be at 
war with them, be not totally humiliated. Thus, they have resolutely 
placed class interest above the interests of their nation. That is what 
they did at the time of the wars of the Revolution against the Euro- 
pean coalition when they frequently worked in the interests of the 
enemy. 2 It is what they did as they applauded the allied victory at 
Waterloo thus opening to the allies the gates of France through the 
overthrow of Napoleon, 3 or again by showing their sympathy for 
the Holy Alliance which openly proposed to keep France in the 
weakened position imposed by the 1815 treaties, at the same time 
setting itself up as the champion of social inequality. It is what they 
did by approving the policy of Louis-Philippe who refused to 
take any action against those treaties, or again later by disapproving 
Napoleon Ill's policy which aimed at destroying those treaties. 4 After 
the defeat of 1870 and the establishment of the Republic, the French 
bourgeoisie, at least seemingly so, made a turnabout. Intent upon 
discrediting the new regime in the eyes of the then nationalistic 
and revengeful universal suffrage, and determined thenceforth to 

2 Cf. Mathiez, Revolution jrangaise, II, 15, 200; III, 43-44. 

3 After Waterloo, the allied armies decided to march on Paris only after 
learning of the abdication imposed on Napoleon by the parliamentary 
Chambres. They knew too well of the immense military resources still at his 
disposal and they knew that the people were still for him. 

4 We recall here the opposition of the bourgeoisie during the entire Second 
Empire to laws strengthening the army. 'We are riveted to that ignoble con- 
servative party which hates the Revolution and wants peace at any price." 
(Spoken by Prince Napoleon to Darunon in August, 1859.) Darimon, Histoire 
d'un parti t p. 284. 
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exalt the army (in which it saw the instrument capable of protect- 
ing it against the kind o democracy it did not want), the bourgeois 
element turns ultra-national and accuses the Republic of internation- 
alism (Boulangism and the Dreyfus Case). It appears to forget the 
opposition between class interests and those of the nation. You might 
say it gets taken in by its own game and, on August 2, 1914, it 
rises up with what seems undeniable sincerity against the provoca- 
tion of anti-democratic states. 5 This new attitude will be prolonged 
after the war in the cry of alarm aroused by the precipitate whims 
of rearming the Reich. But such error of position is fleeting and the 
bourgeoisie resumes its plunder of the clearest national interests as 
soon as it sees such interests upheld by a France esteemed hostile to 
its own class interests. Thus, on the pretext that opposition would 
play into the hands of Communism, it permits the Germans to re- 
occupy the Rhineland, annex Austria, create an anti-France on the 
Pyrenean border, 6 and destroy on the eastern flank the French bas- 
tion which was Czechoslovakia. It is clear that at Munich the min- 
isters of the bourgeois democracies had the more or less conscious 
desire not to humiliate the man who, in their eyes, was the incarna- 
tion of resistance to revolutionary ferment. They took the firm re- 
solve not to humiliate him in a war which he risked losing; they took 
the resolve not to humiliate him by a peace which they might have 
had announced in their press with loud insistence on the concessions 
(not totally fictitious) which the Reich agreed to. This move they 
were very careful not to make. 7 

5 Not without having been warned. The conservatives are crazy, said Georges 
Sorel in 1915, for wanting to crush the Central Powers. They do not see that 
it means the destruction of every principle which supports their class. 

6 We recall here that, if war had broken out a month ago, one of the terrors 
of the French bourgeoisie would have been the prompt crushing of General 
Franco. (Consult the whole rightist press.) 

7 Also to be pondered is President Daladier's speech, toward the beginning of 
June, 1938, at a banquet offered him by the Congress of Societies of Provence. 
He took pains to declare that, on May 21, Chancellor Hitler obeyed only 
his desire to maintain peace. The concessions consented to by the Reich in 
Munich (however insignificant they may be) had at least the virtue of 
alienating a whole segment of the Nazi party. One of the motives of the 
Sarrebrucken speech is evidently to reassure that group of its demands. 
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Observations: i. One might question whether the bourgeois de- 
mocracies show vision in picturing the Fascist states as ramparts o 
society such as they conceive it. At the closing session of a foreign 
policy congress, held in Milan last June, the Fascist representative, 
Pavolini, summing up the work of the convention, declared: "Noth- 
ing irritates us so much as to be taken for pillars of order. Fascism 
has nothing to do with traditional order. Mr. Bottai has expressed 
quite well the fact that we represent, and that we, alone, represent, 
creative disorder. Nothing so exasperates us as the people who come 
to us through fear of Communism.*' The speaker also quoted an 
article from Gerarchia, a review founded by Mussolini and edited at 
present by his nephew. That article states: "Those good people 
(who are fearful of all social change) will have to realize, and we 
shall soon make them realize, that the weight of the social problem 
is now on our shoulders and that they would be wiser to fear us 
than to fear Communism." When one thinks of the financial crisis 
undergone by the capitalist class in a certain Fascist country, one 
sees the French bourgeoisie as the victim of a rather comical illusion 
as it continues to identify Hitler and Mussolini with Mr. Guizot 
But it is that very belief which determines its attitude toward foreign 
policy; that is our subject here. 

2. As touches particularly the bourgeois democracy of England, 
that country made clear her decision not to humiliate Germany too 
much as early as the 1918 armistice (and particularly by her lack of 
enthusiasm in demanding the surrender of Wilhelm II). Add to that 
her constant determination since then to give little satisfaction to 
France for, to the English mind, she represents the dangerous coun- 
try of atheistic and anarchistic Revolution. Equally meaningful is 
Great Britain's hostility to the Franco-Soviet pact, concluded to safe- 
guard against the Reich's revenge spirit, exactly as from 1870 onward 
Austro-German duplicity had been manipulated to confront French 
revenge motives, a duplicity for which the trans-Channel democ- 
racy had nothing but sympathy. One hears the query quite often 
since the Munich accord: "Will England grant to Hitler a European 
domination which she refused so forcefully to Napoleon ?" Ah, but 
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Napoleon for England was the French Revolution, whereas Hitler 
is Order. 

3. The bourgeois democracies have managed to refuse a war, 
which might have been a victory for them, for reasons other than 
preserving the head of an autocratic state. They understood that a 
war, successful or not, waged against any enemy whatever, would 
benefit popular demands. This is what one of their group meant 
when he assured that "those who would profit by war in France 
would be the Moscow crew." 8 And, as a matter of fact, the masses 
(not necessarily pro-Moscow) readily declared during the recent 
crisis: "We want it understood if we march that we shall not be as 
stupid this time as before and that we shall make the nation pay for 
what we've done for her." It is not without reason that conservatives 
have always dreaded national armies. Caught between what might 
be to France's interest and the possibility of victory for popular as- 
pirations, the French bourgeoisie sacrificed the former. 

4. Do I need to point out that the bourgeoisie found support for 
its peace-at-any-price stand in the desire and how natural it is of 
the majority of the masses not to fight, although they do obey a 
mobilization order when decreed. In dealing with men, one of 
whose chief complaints against democracy is the inability of the 
masses to grasp anything about foreign policy beyond their own 
well-being, let us point out in this context how curious it is to see 
these same men exploit that inability to its fullest so as to prevent 
wars not in sympathy with their own interests. One cannot admire 
enough the importance given by the bourgeoisie to certain new 
pacifist products which they know to be sheer sophistry. "War gets 
you nothing" ... as if the last war had not given us the preserva- 
tion of France's territorial integrity and her freedom. Or another: 
"Czechoslovakia, for whom we should be fighting, would begin 
things by being swallowed up" ... as if she would not have ended 

8 Lc Capital, September 18, 1938. 

9 Among the motivations which united the bourgeoisie against the eventual- 
ity of a war, must be added the fact that it would have had to send its sons. 
I have a notion that they would send them willingly to a war against Bolshe- 
vism. 
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up by being a restoration just as was the case for Serbia twenty years 
ago. 10 One cannot keep from evoking Voltaire's witticism: "All this 
argument is made for people who do not reason by people who 
reason very well indeed." n 

Unless France and England should grant themselves governments 
independent of their bourgeois class (and this seems not very 
probable at the present time), 12 we can only think that the submission 
of these nations to the German dictator's demands concerning 
France's isolation in Europe (or France as a vassal state of the Reich) 
will continue, on condition that Germany respect our territorial in- 
tegrity. And England will forbid her to touch that. Whence arise 
the following consequences whose balm may be applied by all lovers 
of tranquillity despite certain prophecies of an alarming nature. An- 
other anguishing crisis like the one just undergone will not repeat it- 
self, neither in several months nor for a long time to come. Doubt- 
less the heads of these two states will deem it necessary to make a 
pretense of resisting demands; they can order mobilization which 
(to use an expression that seems already to belong to history) will 
be but a cover-up for pre-determined surrender. But while the 
masses obey, they will not be fooled and they will know enough to 
save their trouble worrying. 

From all of which it follows that for the French we must come 
back to a manner of national conscience which was the conscience of 

10 Such reasoning is underwritten by certain intellectuals. 

11 There has developed at the present time in the majority of the people (and 
it is again quite normal) a veritable fetichism for peace which the dema- 
gogues have not been long in appropriating. A party can be crushed today by 
saying that "they want war" without making clear whether it really wants 
it or is resigned to it, whether such a desire is in the national interest or not. 
Proof of such fetichism is that those who, rather than consent to capitulation 
to German demands, accepted the idea of war, never expressed themselves 
openly. They said that they refused to consent to war "to save peace." 

12 And unless they get such governments at the same time. The Blum govern- 
ment could not carry out any frankly anti-bourgeoise policy because it would 
immediately lose its mutual pact with England and the sympathies of the 
United States. 
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my generation's childhood when, after our defeat in 1870, we were 
resigned to the fact that France was now only a peaceful, hard-work- 
ing nation and had ceased to occupy a primary position on the world 
chessboard. One might even ask if such resignation is not an his- 
toric necessity which begins in the eighteenth century with the rise 
of Prussia and England, in relation to which the few successes we 
have had in those two centuries, despite their glory, are but episodic 
bubbles of little total importance. An idea dear to the philosopher 
Cournot is that, in a synthetic view of History, certain facts which 
seem considerable in importance to their contemporaries, become al- 
most negligible in the face of others whose almost fatal develop- 
ment was but for a moment held off by the appearance of the first. 
One might well ask if History will not judge in such terms our vic- 
tory of 1918 (as well as the Napoleonic victories) in relation to the 
rising curve represented by German power these past two centuries. 
And thereupon many will bewail their fate, saying: "If we were to 
become again a second-rate power, then it was not worth our killing 
off two million Frenchmen twenty years ago." Quite so, and yet 
what are two million lives in the evolution of the world? The 
philosophy of History has little sentiment. 

The grave question is this: will the French bourgeoisie push its 
submission to the Reich so far as to adopt the Fascist regime, with^ 
in particular, its suppression of freedom of expression, its destruc- 
tion of the representative system, with its racism? The dictators will 
certainly demand as much since the democratic regime would con- 
stitute a living reproach and a constant menace. 13 Given the immense 
revolt which such a change would produce in most of the nation 
and by reason of a certain value placed (if only out of coquetry) by 
the French bourgeoisie on the outward appearance of liberalism, one 
can suppose that, barring recourse to force (and that is very possible), 
we shall not see total Fascism in France as it obtains in a certain 
neighboring country. We shall particularly not see the total strangu- 
lation of the right to discussion and written expression. We must 
understand nonetheless that the regime of freedom enjoyed by us 
13 See the Sarrebrucken speech and recent Italian articles. 
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for sixty years will undergo serious dislocations. A hidden Fascism 
appears very probable to ine. 

Confronted by such a possibility in the future, what is the intel- 
lectual to think? 

That living in a degraded country did not prevent a Plotinus, a 
Petrarch, a Goethe, a Renan from erecting their temples to art and 
the Idea? That belonging to a modest nation, invulnerable to the 
perils inherent to greatness and freed from the necessity of taking 
measures against them, perhaps facilitates the life of living solely 
for the mind, living only to read Dante and Racine? That if poli- 
tics is forbidden to the writer, he will be forced to confine himself 
to the purely speculative and thereby become better? As for me, I 
must confess that I experienced some pride in springing from a na- 
tion that was feared and strong temporally. A little for that very rea- 
son, my heart used to beat at the sight of her flag and the sound of 
her national anthem. Were these feelings, however I justified them, 
really those of a man dedicated to the mind? And was I not being 
comical, just because my generation had on two occasions wit- 
nessed the triumph of 'clerical/ intellectual values, with the Dreyfus 
Case and the First World War? Was I not being comical to think 
that their victorious reign would become the rule when it is so clear 
that it was all only an accident and that for many centuries the law 
of this fallen world has been the law of the ruling classes? Come 
now! I've managed to turn back to wiser views. Yet I can't say why 
I keep thinking of those young women who go on proving to them- 
selves by a thousand good reasons that the break-up of their love af- 
fair is a good thing and all the while their eyes continue to fill up 
with tears. 

TRANSLATED BY J. ROBERT LOY 



JEAN PAULHAN 

Don't Count on Us 



This statement by the Editor appeared in December 1938, soon after 
the Munich crisis. In France as in other countries, pacifism was 
widespread in the twenties and thirties. Among others, the liberal 
philosopher Alain and the pantheistic novelist Jean Giono the latter 
chiefly by his Refus d'ob6issance of 1937 had ta\en notable anti- 
militaristic stands. 

nrf 

This time the sense of shame was so strong that even the most un- 
observant soul felt it. What is more, no one will deny it. But there 
are some who say it was inevitable and there are others who did 
nothing to avoid it Fm certainly not the man to distinguish be- 
tween them. I speak without prior commitment. Nor can I distin- 
guish between those who settled for humiliation and those who led 
up to it between those who betrayed French promises and those 
who weakened France to the point where she could not but be led 
to betrayal. The pacifists have made the conqueror's bed. Agreed. 
But the war party lent them a healthy helping hand. And they're all 
of one mind now, naturally, in overwhelming us with advice. The 
Ministers, the Revenue men, even the President of the Society for 
Men of Letters are begging us to become better Frenchmen: more 
united, yet harder workers; more intelligent, yet more charitable; 
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above all, prolific and ready for self-sacrifice. I regret to announce 
(but I do so firmly) that they need not count on us. 

I shall pass over the nonsense of their good advice. The least one 
could say about that is that it does no good. We have just come out of 
a session of advice giving. We grew up in Unions for Moral Action. 
They used to take us of a Sunday to see the Exalted Virtuous Heads 
of our era: Probity Poincar6 and Peace-Pilgrim Briand. With each 
fresh scandal, to the accompaniment of a few tears, they would call 
up the image of Democratic Austerity. There never was so much 
talk of honor as during the post-war carnival. The Moralists still tell 
us that every Democracy, from top rung to bottom, requires the vir- 
tue of its citizens. Here is an unwise affirmation. For, if it is natural 
to conclude from this that vice must be suppressed, it is just as nat- 
ural and much more practical to conclude that Democracy must be 
suppressed. 

If their good advice does no good, perhaps it's because they con- 
tradict each other, for, after all, if we get smarter, we'll work less; 
if we're more united, we'll be less fiery; wiser, we'll be less charita- 
ble; more prudent, we'll be less prolific. It doesn't matter they serve 
up the words to us higglety-pigglety. As if givers of good counsel 
had first of all to discharge some sort of duty and make us under- 
stand better the only thing they don't always dare to tell us: namely, 
that if everything is going badly, it is our own fault. 

Well, it is not our fault. 

For we are, and have never ceased to be precisely what a liberal, 
individualist, pacifist democracy expects of us. It is the State itself 
that leads us into party, division and difference. It is up to it to 
change, not me. Then, too, it's rather childish to see in society a 
contract of good will, an overwhelming wave of good manners. Ah 
no, there is something at work here more serious and more mysteri- 
ous than authority. And we're beginning to know what it is. Let the 
man who would experience it consult his own private revolt and 
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discover how that corresponds to the designs of the State. The Na- 
tion has its rights but they are not always rights of force. And the 
Nation at once overplays them and neglects them when she makes 
herself pitied, when she weeps and would make us weep, when she 
calls to us for help. There is in the quality of being a citizen a 
strange something, almost insane neglect, talent, ardor. And he 
still can't learn it in your books. And Fm not so sure that the fool, 
the nonentity, the recalcitrant does not come closer, after all, to at- 
taining that quality than the wise man and the prudent man. 

There, as a matter of fact, is a point which touches much closer 
to home. 



They readily accuse literature and the N.RF. in particular of 
being a nest of recalcitrants. It's possible. I wouldn't know. But, as 
for recalcitrants, I do know that an essential part of the obstruction- 
ist's code, from the start, is that he does not feel any encouragement. 
It is perhaps admirable, it is certainly courageous to refuse military 
service. I am happy that Alain exists, and Giono too. But if the State 
goes looking for Alain to make him a Minister of War, even on the 
pretext of changing his ideas, it is wrong. First, because Alain will 
make a bad Minister. And then, because all future conscientious ob- 
jectors will be dishonored; people will suspect them of having their 
eye on some high post. And yet our Democracy has never ceased en- 
couraging rebels, decorating them, making them Ministers so 
long as it can give them good advice. 

I shall speak my mind more clearly. I don't know if Baudelaire is 
wholesome or unwholesome. I don't know whether he should be 
recommended to families and generals. Maybe the State is right to 
relegate Baudelaire to the shadows. That's none of my business. 
But if there was ever an absurd position for that State, it would be 
begging Baudelaire (with a tear or two) henceforth to write poems 
to the greater glory of the family. 
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Enough advice! And now let the State try to carry out its function 
as Baudelaire carried out his. I it should start in tomorrow by mak- 
ing the capital decisions which are indicated, it is not in this quarter 
that you will find haggling over admiration purely technical admi- 
ration, if I may put it that way. 

TRANSLATED BY J. ROBERT LOT 



JEAN PAULHAN 

Democracy and the Man in the Street 



In March 1939, midway between the Munich crisis and the outbrea\ 
of the second World War, the Editor of the N.RJF. published this 
lucid and disabused view of French politics. 

During the ensuing years of war and enemy occupation, Jean 
Paulhan effectively proved to be a "man in the street" as a coura- 
geous clandestine organizer of the intellectual Resistance. 

nrf 

Not the least curious result of the triumphant Fascisms is the anx- 
iety which they have caused a democracy dazzled by their success, 
vaguely jealous, quite ready to water down its popular wine, and 
already convinced that it has sinned by an excess of democracy. 
But I should be inclined to think that its sin was lack of democ- 
racy. 

THE SECRET OF DEMOCRACY 

If I try to reduce democracy to its essential traits, this is what I 
find: 

First of all the individual is worth more than the State; society is 
made for man, and not man for society. There is no lack of soci- 
ologists who believe that nations have a soul. There is no lack of 
unanimists who admit that each group is a god, nor of realistic poli- 
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ticians who maintain only the fasces to be moral, just, and power- 
ful. But democracy was invented in opposition to sociologists, real- 
istic politicians, and even unanimists. Whatever may be the reason 
for our existence whatever marvelous thing can happen to us, 
whatever gives us a right to life and sometimes to death democracy 
at least knows where lies its reason for being, where its event takes 
place. Briefly, it allots to itself the individual, and the individual 
suffices. This is the first point. 

It is a question of anyone whomsoever, whether he be a redskin, a 
black man, a cripple, a drunkard, or a liar; this is the second point. 
For democracy is no less opposed to racism than it is to totalitarian- 
ism. It claims that there exists a strange quality in man which he 
can never entirely reject (even if he were in prison). The Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man says that men are born equal and this is 
easy to admit. It adds that they remain equal, and this is more curi- 
ous. But this peculiarity is also part of the doctrine. Democracy has 
its mystery as does religion, and its secret, as does poetry. 

Here is the final aspect of this secret: that man has value because 
of what is natural, immediate, naive in him, rather than because of 
what he acquires. A great scientist has merit; but a mere man is 
more precious and even more extraordinary than a great scientist. 

If you want to build a bridge, a chateau, or a newspaper, you are 
glad to find an architect, an engineer, a journalist. But to create a 
nation, one must first of all address oneself to man, who is neither 
journalist nor architect, to a man of the streets who may just as well 
be a ditchdigger, a costermonger, or nothing at all. In preference to 
aristocrats and especially to the aristocrats of the intellect, democ- 
racy calls upon the first comer. And it is easy to see why: the first 
comer has remained nearest the essence. A linguist can spend his 
whole life seeking the origins of language (he is wrong). An archi- 
tect can be pursued even into his dreams by the obsession of a con- 
cert hall with perfect acoustics. But the man in the street has only the 
joys and the troubles of common accidents (and in particular the ac- 
cident we mentioned above). He must be satisfied with it. He must 
be completely contented with it. 
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Such is democracy. I do not say that it is wise or reasonable. I do 
not want to convince anyone. Besides, it is apparent that we are not 
a democracy. 

SINCE EVERYBODY IS SATISFIED 

The events of September brought us a number of works and 
speeches, some of which are entitled "It is your business," "In the 
midst of disgrace," "You will 'wake up Italian" others have no ti- 
des at all. But all could be called still more exactly "The Shame of 
Munich seen through a temperament," or "Munich and I," or better, 
"It would not have happened if they had listened to me." All 
agreed upon this without reservations. Mr. Marcel Thi6baut has pa- 
tiently demonstrated in the Revue de Paris, with texts to support his 
point of view, that no event has happened for twenty years which 
the Count de Pels had not foreseen. But we knew it. We are all the 
Count de Pels. And Messers Andr6 Chaumeix, Henri Massis, Ara- 
gon, Mounier, Jean-Richard Bloch, Jean Schlumberger have proved 
in a most convincing way that there is no catastrophe which France 
would not have avoided if she had taken the advice of the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes, of the Revue Universelle, of Commune, of Europe, 
of Esprit, and even (the more unassuming advice, of course) of the 
N.RJ?. I cite these reviews because they have time for reflexion and 
remorse. But it goes without saying that newspapers were even more 
pleased with themselves. 

I have no liking for irony and, if I did, I should keep irony for a 
better occasion. For the fact is that they were all speaking the truth. 
It is an astonishing fact which, I think, we should be more worried 
about. In short, everything is happening as if France has never taken 
the advice of anyone. For there is not a single policy which would 
not have kept us from the shame of this last Munich, and that of 
future Munichs, had we followed it closely after 1920. 

From 1917 on, Charles Maurras, Bainville, Massis wanted Austria- 
Hungary to be kept imperial and strong with a broken up Germany 
placed under the authority of some government of our own choice. 
That would have been an intelligent and wise policy. However, 
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from 1920 on, Herriot, Paul-Boncour, Jean Schlumberger maintained 
that we must give the League of Nations all moral and material au- 
thority, erase spontaneously certain injustices of the peace treaty, 
after having disarmed Germany, disarm ourselves, and finally 
prove that the Allies had not lied when they declared world peace. 
That would have been an intelligent and just policy. And the same 
with the rest. For Jules Romains, Flandin, Bergery admitted in 1934 
that we had to take Chancellor Hitler, who was still respectful of 
treaties, at his word by accepting frankly a partial disarmament. 
Why not? That would perhaps have meant a lasting reconciliation 
with Germany. L6on Blum, Aragon, Jean-Richard Bloch main- 
tained in 1935 that we should strangle in ten days by pitiless sanc- 
tions the people who had just violated a freely accepted law. I agree. 
(And the whole world would probably have approved of us.) Fi- 
nally in 1936, Maurice Thorez, Emmanuel Mounier, Julien Benda 
wanted to save a friendly government from the Fascist rebellion by a 
sudden intervention in Spain. Fine! (It would seemingly have been 
the best protection of our frontier.) And besides neither the Italian 
alliance nor the embassy at Burgos were in themselves foolish 
projects. Still they would have had to be put into operation. 

Out of so many good intentions came not even a hell scarcely a 
swamp. For the facts show that we had to make a decision . . . even 
if it turned out to be a most mediocre one . . , and cling to it 
fiercely. But we preferred to make all of them at the same time, 
feebly: to humiliate Germany, but to allow her to increase her 
strength tenfold; to grant Italy certain hypocritical services, but to 
wound her openly; to pretend to support the League of Nations, 
but to make fun of it; to give Spain concealed aid, powerless to save 
her, but sufficient to compromise us; to grant a powerful Germany 
everything we had refused to a Germany disarmed. As if there were 
a constant policy of our country in these pledges given to everyone, 
in this false reconciliation of parties! 

I speak of foreign policy because the question is in the air. I 
might as well speak of the mud in the streets and of the birth rate. 
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Our deputies and our ministers are honest men and yet many a big 
city is administered by bandits; good city planners and yet the zone 
surrounding Paris is a sewer; men of good taste and yet the in- 
terior of the French home is unspeakably ugly; enthusiastic and yet 
France has no festivals. 

There is no need to ask seriously the value of such conduct or to 
question whether it is in keeping with common sense. It is idiotic. 
But we can wonder whether or not it is democratic. 

However, it is not. It is even the contrary. 

THE PRINCE OF THE MIND AND THE MAN IN THE STREET 

It has at times been admitted that all personal opinions must be 
taken into consideration, but that was in the Polish Diet, composed 
of nobles, as we all know. At all times there have been philoso- 
phers to point out the truth that lies in each doctrine, but the man in 
the street has always thought that there was a true opinion about 
everything, and that the contrary opinion was false. The intellectual 
is a man who gets along very nicely without festivals and finds a 
poetic charm in sewers, but the ordinary man cuts the Twelfth-Night 
cake and likes to live in a clean room. The subtle mind can find 
pleasure in humiliation and feel that he is becoming a better man for 
it, but the man in the street is vexed: as he says, he keeps a rod in 
pickle. The professor of law proves gravely in Le Temps that 
there exists in every treaty a part which is implied, and that in 1938 
agreements made in 1935 must be betrayed because the state of the 
world has changed. But the ordinary man says to himself quite sim- 
ply that to walk out on a friend you have placed in a dangerous posi- 
tion is acting like a skunk. 

In short, as soon as one deals with an odd and obviously absurd 
opinion, one can be sure that its author is some prince of the in- 
tellect. There have been professors in the College de France to 
prove that war came from makers of munitions (and probably in 
former times from bow makers or oil merchants). A great English 
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thinker has maintained tirelessly for thirty years that war has never 
brought anyone, and especially the conqueror, any profit. Aldous 
Huxley has quite recently come over to this theory which Mr. Jules 
Romains has not ceased to preach. Great economists, the honor of 
Europe, proved around 1910 that in the future hostilities could in no 
case last more than two months for lack of money. And Mr. L6on 
Blum has always said that it would be sufficient to do away with 
armies to put an end to wars. Thus do men of genius speak. But the 
mason, the conductor in the autobus, and the caretaker in the 
corner apartment know that war is waged very well without money 
(and that the economists manage afterwards), and that armies, boil- 
ing oil, and cannons are not the primary cause of wars. However, in 
a good democracy, the decision should come down to the mason. No, 
In our country everything takes place among princes. 

We know through what channels. We can give high praise to all 
the patient work which is accomplished in France in committees, in 
closed meetings, in cells and in groups, in the divisions and subdivi- 
sions of our big parties . . . praise to that work which grows otit of 
investitures and candidates, deputies and senators, the votes of depu- 
ties and senators, laws and even the management of our foreign pol- 
icy: it is intelligent and tenacious, carefully thought out, (and usu- 
ally) unselfish, subtle, universal. It calls upon thousands of texts 
and documents, upon hundreds of thousands of men. In fact, we can 
say everything about it excepting one thing. It is not democratic. It 
raises up and patiently trains an aristocracy of knowledge, mind, 
and eloquence. And may God keep me from speaking the slightest 
ill of intellectuals. We need them. We must have scientists and tech- 
nicians. I merely believe, at least if I am democratic, that where the 
technicians and scientists are in disagreement (as is their custom) 
the final word should be had by Arbitration rather than by a mon- 
grel agreement of specialistsby the Arbitrary which is not sci- 
entific, nor astute, nor inspired, nor particularly endowed with elo- 
quence, nor bright, nor champion of any sport . . . whose function 
comes neither from its bright merits, its charm, nor from a plebes- 
cite, but from the man in the street, to whom I return. 
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As for choosing this man in the street, that is quite another ques- 
tion. To clarify one's ideas, one must think of those abstract depu- 
ties of whom Vigny spoke who were neither from Niort nor from 
Romorantin, but simply from France. Eight or ten would be suffi- 
cient. One would be sufficient. 

TRANSLATED BY BLANCHE A. PRICE 



PIERRE DRIEU LA ROCHELLE 

The New Fact of the Twentieth Century 



Published after the outbrea\ of the second World War in the No- 
vember 1939 issue, this essay reveals the political realism of Drieu 
La Rochelle (1893-1945), one of the very few defenders of the po- 
litical right in the NJI J?. In his Geneve ou Moscou (1928) he had 
surveyed the alternatives offered by the League of Nations and the 
Soviets and as\ed for an authoritarian rightist party in France. Ten 
years later, he found his program realized in the Parti Populaire 
Francois of Doriot with which he identified himself in 1937* 

nrf 

One of the NJRF.'s young writers exclaims in a spirited letter sent 
to me from the front lines: "How closed the French are to the pres- 
ent!" He grasps the present in the Sarre. But will he grasp it for all 
time? I doubt that the French brought away an awareness of the 
present from the 1914-1918 affair. In any event, if war had secured 
for them that awareness for a moment of the twentieth century, they 
had lost it before the end of the war. 

The great new fact of this century, dating from 1904, was mani- 
fested far from France, in Russia. Something developed then that 
has renewed the whole political tone of Europe. The French have 
always been blind to this capital fact beginning with those who 
became Russophiles, dazzled but unenlightened. 

This new fact has continued to take form in Italy and in Germany; 
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it has strongly marked the minds o men in every other country of 
Europe with the exception of a few countries in the Northwest with 
a tradition of old-style liberalism (Belgium, Holland, Scandina- 
via) ; there French lecturers went even recently to reaffirm their sense 
of the security of our habits of thought. Even there, had our lecturers 
shown any curiosity, they could have come upon a number of ob- 
servers who saw Europe preparing not for a transformation but for 
a revolution. Every Frenchman should have heard over the radio 
every morning for the last twenty years the assertion made to Louis 
XVI: "No, Sire, it is not a revolt; it is a revolution." 

What was the heart of this new fact? The extreme Left was aban- 
doning the liberal, democratic thesis. 

Look at the political situation in Europe in 1914, indeed, at the be- 
ginning of 1917. Generally speaking, Right and Left alike accepted 
the liberal, democratic, parliamentary system as the true and perma- 
nent instrument of political life. Of course, the system was fully 
operative in only a few countries, but in the others the elite of Right 
and Left were resigned to, or persuaded of, its inevitability. This was 
the case not only in imperial and aristocratic Germany and Austria, 
in the backward and politically-rigged states of Italy and Spain, but 
also in the Balkans and in Russia itself. Here and there they got 
around it, and in Russia its introduction was put off, but probably 
the most extreme Czarists were persuaded that it would come sooner 
or later. Everywhere self-styled reactionaries and self-styled revolu- 
tionaries were on the point of yielding to the triumphant system. 
Junkers along with Marxists. 

Who ventured to question the widely-held idea that the system 
was durable, legitimate, and effective? Almost no one; a few revolu- 
tionary syndicalists in France and Italy; Charles Maurras; a handful 
of Russian extremists scattered through the cities of Europe. 

What remains now of this situation, twenty years later ? 

A major event occurred in 1903, completely unnoticed, and 
brought about all this change. A man of the Left, Lenin, had rejected 
all the liberal conventions. He had created the first totalitarian party 
when he broke with the Russian Social Democrats and formed the 
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Bolshevik party; with Lenin as its dictator, the party dashed all the 
principles of liberal morality. It was understood by him and his 
followers that they would attain power and hold it by any means 
whatsoever. Deceit and force were established as sole rules. Parlia- 
mentary and electoral machinery would be used only incidentally to 
riot and seizure. Lenin read Clausewitz in preference to manuals of 
constitutional law. Once in power he confirmed the method that had 
brought him there. And he hastened to spread it through Europe. 
He opened for all Europe a school of Machiavellism and violence 
where Communists . . . and Fascists came for their formation or 
deformation. 

Of course, from a broadly historical point of view, there is nothing 
new in this. Lenin merely took up again the lesson of the Jacobins in 
1792. They had invented in turn nationalism, militarism, imperial- 
ism, authoritarianism, totalitarianism, and all the other isms that 
have since rolled over the roads of the world on the wheels of a hun- 
dred thousand cannon. They had invented the single party, statism, 
dictatorship arising from manipulated plebescites or riots, and many 
other frightening devices. Some of the Jacobins had anticipated Hit- 
ler in pagan laicization, and the others showed the way to Stalin in 
atheism; all of them were guides for anticlericalism and antichris- 
tiamty. 

But in the interim the lesson of 1792 had been gradually forgotten 
by the Left. It had not emerged completely pure or completely strong 
in 1848, or even in 1871. Despite the admirers of Marx, it had been 
blurred again by the end of the century. The Social Democrats, the 
Marxists of Central and Western Europe had lost the sense of it. 
They had all more or less dipped into liberal democracy, which still 
hangs on among the old Socialists of the Second Interna- 
tional. 

Lenin's originality was to restore full value to an old formula well 
known to adventurers, conquerors, revolutionaries, and "war lords" 
of all centuries; to wit, that to make an omelette you must break 
the eggs. Lenin, a good sixteenth-century Tartar, broke eggs and 
heads with abandon. The light gloss of hypocrisy that he sometimes 
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revealed in his language has been completely removed by Stalin, a 
Caucasian and a man straight out of the ninth century. 

Only the Left acts. And the light comes from the East. Europe was 
not so civilized as she thought. The war cracked the glaze. Never 
had Central, Southern, and Eastern Europe fully accepted the polit- 
ical liberalism of London and Paris. The original base appeared in 
rural Italy, half-Slav Germany, the Balkans, Poland, the Baltic coun- 
tries, swarming with primitive masses, in old Spain, in Turkey. And 
Mussolini, Pilsudski, Hitler, and the others emerged. 

They were men of the Left, Socialists and Socialist leaders. They 
have been called renegades. But when a primitive man believes him- 
self to be a revolutionary socialist he is one and so remains. I am not 
speaking of our good French or English Socialists who do not cease 
to be Socialists when they become ministers. They have never been 
revolutionary socialists. They are really liberals who for a long time 
had been ashamed of being liberals. In Moscow, a man of the Left, a 
Socialist, had appeared who proclaimed: "Our weapons are violence, 
deceit, force. Nothing used by conquerors, by despots, by tyrants, 
by absolute monarchs by Cromwell's Puritans and Robespierre's 
Jacobins will be foreign to us." The formula was repeated in Rome 
by Mussolini, a Socialist; in Poland, by Pilsudski, a Socialist; in Ger- 
many, by Hitler, a National-Socialist; in Turkey, by another man of 
the Left, Kemal Ataturk. It was not in practice neglected by Benes, a 
National-Socialist. It was copied by the Balkan monarchs and by the 
Baltic half-dictators. It was likewise copied in Portugal, and in 
Spain with a certain aristocratic style by Primo de Rivera and later 
(under pressure of circumstances) by Franco, a Republican. In Asia, 
the Iranians, Chiang Kai-shek's Chinese, and the Japanese have 
turned it to their advantage. South America, generally speaking, 
never recognized any other rules. 

Thus two-thirds of Europe have been swept for twenty years by a 
total reversal of values, a turning of tables like that called for and 
prophesied by Nietzsche, who was unquestionably the equal of 
Marx as the prophet of our century. 

In London, Paris, Brussels, Geneva, Amsterdam, people shook 
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their heads, scornful, incredulous, ignorant, closed to the present. 
The French have lived for twenty years, not knowing or denying 
that this revolution, this "revision of values" was on the march in 
Europe. The great reporters, the political analysts, the heads of state, 
agreed with the feature writers who summed up the past year for the 
reading public that it was all a temporary and accidental madness. 
The astonishing word here is accidental. All that was accidental. 
Mass-production of dictators accidental; mass-production of totali- 
tarian regimes accidental; socialisms turning into nationalisms and 
nationalisms becoming socialisms accidental. Antisemitism, anti- 
clericalism, antichristianity a fit of raving. 

Maurras, who alone saw clearly, could do nothing, because he had 
expressed his perfectly sound principles of political philosophy in 
the out-moded vocabulary of the oldest French quarrels. The other 
nationalists were the creatures of the narrowest and most foolish 
capitalism in either hemisphere. The Radicals said: "We are France," 
and they were stupidly right. The Socialists, fools who had but one 
intelligent man, reasoned according to the standards of La Revue 
Blanche (1895), because in it their man had written a few brief re- 
views. The Communists, who fancied themselves very clever, toured 
Russia, and returned as stupid as any ordinary Frenchman back 
home after the single trip of his lifetime. 

We were turned toward America. It was thought that the United 
States set the tone for the world. This was true in one area, but in 
one area alone. Even the Russians, like the Chinese, like any other 
backward people on the planet, imitated as best they could the mech- 
anization and materialism of the New World, but they placed this 
casual tool at the service of a great and savage gangsterism. In point 
of fact, the gangsterism also came to them from America. It must 
not be forgotten that for twenty years the American films offered 
chiefly images of violence to the world. And the depression came; 
the world doubted America as America doubted itself. Under 
Roosevelt the country ventured a break with economic liberalism 
this from the country that seemed to be the sole certain guarantee of 
the system. 
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On the banks of the Seine, the Thames, and the Hudson, no one 
understood that, from the Rhine to Vladivostok, everyone was 
thinking unlike us and hence against us. 

With the exception of the Northwestern bloc, all Europe was of 
the opinion that if the nineteenth century was one of doctrines, the 
twentieth century is one of methods. Before tie new problems posed 
by industrialism in the frame of nationalities, the last century had 
reacted by the formulation of vast hypotheses which were great doc- 
trines: liberalism and socialism, nationalism and internationalism. 
The twentieth century, familiar with the problems, began to fuse the 
doctrines, to amalgamate them, in accordance with a method gradu- 
ally established and everywhere the samethe method inaugurated 
by Lenin, continued by Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler, Ataturk, and the 
rest deceit, violence, brutal improvisation. These high-handed cap- 
tains coolly jumbled what the West considered as set in sacrosanct 
oppositions: socialism and nationalism, social democracy and polit- 
ical autocracy. 

Faced by this terrible pragmatism, the Left in France continued to 
babble that Fascism was Capitalism's means of defense; with equal 
folly some of the Right believed the same thing; the Center did not 
see the reality of Stalin's patriotism, did not see, for example, that he 
might wish to avenge Brest-Litovsk and the 1919 defeat in Poland. 

This analysis, however summary, of a European state of mind 
alone explains the recent political shocks. The immediate errors of 
diplomats, of statesmen, of intellectual advisers can be checked ofi 
ad infinitum; but only this view of the moral evolution of Europe 
can show the enormous sweep of the misconception, of the disillu- 
sionment, of the surprise. 

It must be added, however, that if the events have been so shatter- 
ing it is because the West has sinned not only by ignorance of what 
was under way in the Center, the South, and the East of Europe, but 
also by an unawareness and misuse of the strengths and virtues of 
its own system. 

In 1918, England and France had Europe in their hands. At 
Geneva, they had forged an instrument of hegemony, which rightly 
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used would demonstrate a flexibility and effectiveness quite new, 
original, and profound. They did not learn to use it. They had dis- 
armed Germany, but they had starved it as well. An empty stomach 
is deaf to democratic speeches. 

If you wish to understand the failure of the Western democracies, 
compare Europe to the United States. The United States has millions 
permanendy unemployed. Its vast autarchy has not resolved socially 
the economic problem. But at least when the autarchy arrives at a 
solution, it will have the geographic means for self-sufficiency within 
the frame of a vast federation. And the same is true for the Russian 
autarchy. 

But Europe is divided and was divided into twenty or thirty 
states; and, before the United States, Europe had millions of unem- 
ployed. The greatest number of unemployed was in Germany, the 
most populous and the most industrialized state. Blocked by the 
principle of nationalities, the Western democracies found no way to 
cross customs barriers and furnish work and raw materials to the 
millions of unemployed in the "sister democracy" of Germany. Hit- 
ler came and made soldiers socialist soldiers of the unemployed. 
Confronted with the quibbling and faltering hegemony of England 
and France, he proposed a hegemony of his own making. 

Once again we were astounded. And we began to discuss behind 
the front, according to the old patterns of discussion of 1914-1918, 
Maurras repeats: "Divide Germany." But have not the Hitlerites ad- 
vanced irrevocably its unification, as the Jacobins advanced that of 
France after Louis XVI? The least one can say is that the question 
must be closely re-examined. The Left tells us: "Let us reorganize 
around Germany the old European groupings." But a Balkanized 
Europe will still be weak in front of a bloc of eighty million Ger- 
mans. 

The solution of the problem is not in such political measures; it 
lies in economic unification of Europe, Africa, and the Near East, 
and in political unification as guarantor of economic unification. 

After that, like the Americans and the Russians, we shall have to 
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find a new order for a vast autarchy out of the rubble of socialism 
and liberalism. 

Will we in the West not see that such a solution can only be im- 
posedand imposed by other men than those of Geneva, in another 
spirit and by other means? 

The first attempt at European federation failed wretchedly, col- 
lapsing under the disadvantages of the parliamentary system at its 
worst, covering and stifling the Anglo-French hegemony. The two- 
headed hegemony has failed because it has not had the courage to 
declare itself and to exercise its power. No economic measure, Euro- 
pean in scope, was undertaken. No one dared speak of an interna- 
tional army. France never prevented its little Slavic allies from com- 
mitting the worst possible errors, fighting one another, oppressing 
minorities, offering themselves as easy game for Germanism. 

But when ruling powers let slip their hegemony, others come forth 
to take their place. There are always candidates for empire. Today 
they are Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini. These federalists in armor propose 
themselves as founders of a new and more efficient League. 

Sooner or later they will have their way they or others like them 
if France and England are not here and now capable of thinking 
through a virile and humane League, which operates on principles 
less enfeebled than those of an old, politician-ridden order, hypocrit- 
ical and inept. 
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